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INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

Meeting of ^hl Executive Committee held in ihe Council Room 
or I HE Bihar and Orissa Resl\r(h Socieft 

Friday Ihe 19th December 1930 

(6 to 8 p m ) 

The following members of the Committee w’ere piesent — 
Rai Bahadui Hiraiai, Piesident in the Chair 

Rao Bahadur Dr S Knshnaswami Aijangar, MA, PhD, 
M R A S , F R Hist S , F A S B , General Secretary 

Di S K Belvalkar, MA, PhD, lES, Geneial Secietaiy 

Professor A C M’^oolner, MA, CIE, FASB, Treamrei 

K P Ja5'aswal Esq , M A , (Oxon), Bar-at-Law 

Dr Harichand, M A , D Phil , D Litt , I E S , Local Secietary 

Di Lakshman haiup, MA, D Phil (Oxon) 

Pi of Muhammad Shafi, MA 

Dr R C Majumdar, M A , Ph D 

Dr H Hirananda Sastii, MA, MOL, D Litt 

Pi ofessoi K A Subramania Aiyar, M A 

Shams-ul-Ulaina Dr Sir Jivanji Iamshed]i Modi, Kt , CIE 

Dr A Siddiqi, M A , Ph D 


The following resolutions were adopted after discussion 

I That the meeting of the Confeience do place on record 
their gratitude to Mahamahopadyaya Dr Haraprasad Shastii, 
M A , CIE, Hony M R A S , the President of the 5th Conference 
for his services to the Oriental Conference during the term of 
his Presidenship (Proposed by the new President and carried 
unanimously) 
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Appendix to the Proccedinyi, 

^^ork lo completion ^Mtll the same expedition 'Ilit 
Committee wished to lecord then giatelul apprecia- 
tion of the liberal financial support of the Governmeni 
of Madias for this purpose, and hoped that thej' 
w'oiild w’lth equal hheraht 3 ' enable the catalogueing 
to he completed at an earlj date 

\ III the Indian Oriental Conference welcomes the maugura 
lion of the Oiiental and Archaeological Society, Smgaradja, Bah 
in the Dutch Indies, and while appreciating the w’ork alieady 
done, wishes tor it a veij' useful and prospeious future in the 
unfolding of the story ef Hindu culluie in the Islands of the, East 

IX Ihc Secietaij' lead a lettei No Edn 42/86D, dated the 
22nd Noiembei 1930, from th< Officiating Dew an of Baroda, 
inviting the Confeiencc, on behalf ol H H the Maharaja of Baioda, 
lo hold its next session in Baroda and sanctioning funds therefoi 
The Committee resolved — 

to accept the inxitation w'lth giatilude and lecommend the 
appointment of Dr B Bhattacliarya, M A , Ph D , 
Diiectoi, Oiiental Institute, Baroda, as Local Secic- 
laiy (Proposed hj' Mr V P Vaidya, BA, Bar-at- 
Law% J P , seconded by Dr A Siddiqi, M A , Ph D , 
and earned unanimousljd 

X The question of tiansterring the liectdquarlei s of the 
Conference lo Poona, in charge of the other Geneial Secielaij% 
Dr S K Belialkai was then discussed No objection wms taken 
to the proposed tiansfcr 

XI As a lesull of direct election, the following ten new- 
names w'eie suggested foi election as the Executne Commiltec 
by the Council along with those of the fourteen of the outgoing 
committee — 

(1) Di Piabhudatt Sastii Pi ofcssoi, President College, 

Calcutta 

(2) Pandit Dharinaiaja Ojha 

(3) Pandit Jamnaprasad 



INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

Meeting of the Council 

As soon as the Committee meeting was o\er, a general meeting 
of the Council ot the Conference was held, about fifty membcis 
being present The first business proceeded with iias the elec- 
tion of the Executive Committee for the next term The lesull 
of the elections was the following — Two Secretaiies and a 
Treasurer, weie elected as m the previous teim — 

General Sccietary — Rao Bahadur Di S Krishnaswaim Aij’anga, 
M A , Ph D , M R A S , F R H S , F A S B 

General Secietary— Dr S K Behalkai, M A , Ph D , I E S 
Professoi of Sanskiit, Deccan College, Poona 

Tieasuiei — Prof A C Woolnei, M A , C I E , FASB,Lahoie 

(2) The Committee’s recommendation that Dr B Bhatta- 
chaiya be elected local Secretary toi Baroda was approved 

(3) For the other members of the Committee, the tollowing 
w'eie elected — 

1 Di Lakshnian Sarup, M A , D Phil Protessoi of Saiis^ 

kilt. Oriental College, Lahore 

2 Dr R C Majumdar, M A , Ph D , Piolessor ol Historv 

and Head of the Histoiy Department, Dacca Univer- 
sity, Ramna, Dacca 

d Di Hiiananda Sastri, MA, MOL, D Litt Epignphisl 
to the Government of India, Fein Hill, Nilgiris 

4 Piofessoi K A Subraniania Aiyar, Lucknow Umversity, 

Lucknow^ 

5 Shams-ul-Ulama Di Sii Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt , 

C I E , Bombay 

b Dr A Siddiqi, M A , Ph D , Piofcssor, Dacca Univeisitv, 
Dacca 
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Audited Accounts of the Patna Reception Committee, t) 
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Preface. 

The Organisation of the Conference 

1 "Wlien the Fifth Oriental Conference nas sitting at Lahore 
in the month of November, 1928, jMt K P Jaj’^aswal, Editor, 
Journal of (he Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society, on behalf of the 
Society, by a commumcation, mvited the assembled orientahsts to 
bold their sixth session m Patna The invitation was placed before 
a general meetmg of the Conference and was unammouslj’^ accepted 

2 The Council of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, at 
•a meetmg held on the 6th September, 1929, considered arrangements 
-to be made m connection with the Oriental Conference to be held 
in Patna and resolved that the preparations for the holding of the 
Conference in Patna be set on foot at once and a copy of the resolu- 
tion was sent to Dr S K Aiyangar, Madras, General Secretary of 
•the Conference 

3 A letter, dated the 19th September, 1929, received from 
Dr S K Aivangar, was read before a meetmg of the Council 
ofJhp-Bihanand Orissa Research Society, held on the 24th November, 
1929, and a Committee consistmg of the folloiTing staff was formed — 

Hon Secretary Dr Han Chand Shastri, Professor, Patna 

College, Patna 

Hon Treasurer Mr D N Sen, Prmcipal, B N College, Patna 

Members Sir San id Sultan Ahmad, Kt , Barrister-at- 

Lan Vice Chancellor, Patna Umversity 
ilr G E Fan cus, MA, OBB, CIE 
Director of Public Instruction Bihar and 
Orissa, Patna 

2Ir E A Horne, M A , Pro-Vice Chancellor, 
Aligarh University 

The Hon’ble 3Ir Justice J F IV James, 
31 A , Vice-President, B and 0 Research 
Society, Patna 

3Ir K P Jay aswal 31 A , Editor, Journal, 
B and O Research Society Patna 
3Ir J S Armour, 31 A Honorary Secretary, 
B and 0 Research Society’, Patna 



Rs 


The Hon’ble Raja Rajendra Rarajan Bhanj Deo of Kamka oO 

F C Manvik, Esq , Barrister at Law, Patna 50 

Syd Abdul Aziz, Esq , Barrister at Law, Patna 25 

Mahant Darsaii Das of Jluzafferpiir 21 

V P Vaidja, Esq , Bombai 20 


5 The General Executive Committee of the Conference m- 
timated that Eai Bahadur Hira Lai was selected President of the 
Sixth Oriental Conference by the said Executive Committee 

6 Entertamment and Accommodation Committee consisted 
of the followmg gentlemen — 

Secretary hlr Sham Bahadur 

Members J\fr K P Ja 3 msval 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur R K Jalan 
Dr Han Chand 
Sir Ah Manzar 
]\Ir S N Sahai 

The Committee received much help and guidance from the 
Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Datta Smgh 

The Secretary and the members tried then best to accommodate 
and look after the comforts of the Delegates and their friends The 
Secietary, Mr All Manzar, and Mr S N Sahai, hlr Rama Bahadur,, 
and 25 volunteers from the local colleges spared no pams to look 
after the comforts of the guests Guests of orthodox style were 
accommodated in R Block and M L C quarters The well-known 
confectioners Ram Rhandar of Benares were engaged to serve them 
Guests hvmg in European style v ere served bj”^ Cafe Doseteros Patna 
Transport Companj^ was employed to supply Motor Cars and Buses 

7 The President of the Reception Committee received great 
help and constant co-operation from Blr G E Faweus m everv 
detail The Government of Bihar and Orissa generously pronded 
accommodation for the Delegates by lendmg the use of L C 
quarters The Government House, the Hon’ble ]\Ii J T Wlntty, 
the Hon’ble Sir Courtney Terrell, the Hon’ble Mr Justice 
T S Macpherson (Vice Chancellor), the Hon’ble IMr Justice Ross, 
the Hon ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, IMr G E Eawcus, and other 
members of the Reception Committee lundly put up distmguished 
guests with them 


Programme 

TI ednesday, llth December, 1930 — 

11am Inaugural Meeting m the WTieeler Senate House 

1 to 2 p M Lunch 

3 45 p M Garden Part 3 at the Gov eminent House 

Moshaerah m the MTieeler Senate House 
6 pm Linguistic Societv Meeting in the Patna College 

Thursday, 18t7i December, 1930 — 

7 30 A M Pandita Sabha 

10 A M to 1 p M Sectional business and the reading of Presidential addresses- 
and papers in the Patna College 

10 A M Historj’- and Archaiologj , Arabic and Persian 

11 A It Classical Sanskrit , Fine Arts 

12 A M Plulosophj’ 

1 to 2 p vr Lunch 

2 to 3 P M Tisit to the Oriental Pubho Librarj 

3 45 P M Rai Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan’s Garden Partj at his 

residence (Quila House) in Patna City (bv'’ special 
inv itation) 

8pm Sanskrit Drama * JMudraraleasam ’ 

Friday, 19t/( December, 1930 — 

7-30 A.M Visit to the Kumhrar escav ations 

10 A M to 1 p M Sectional fausmess and the reading of Presidential addresses 
and papers m the Patna College ‘ 

10 A M Vedic , Urdu 

Ham Philology , Anthiopologj , Mythology , and Rehgion 

12am Hindi, Bengali, Unya 

1pm Lunch 

2 to 3 30 P M Visit to the Patna Museum and the Research Society 

3 45 P M Jlr K P Jaj aswal at home to the members m the 

Museum grounds 

6 to 8 p M General Meetmg of the Conference 

Satuiday, 20th December, 1930 — 

7am Trip to Rajgir (hot sprmgs) and Nalanda 

Jlr B L Dhama at home to the members ot the Conference m the 
Inspection Bungalow at Nalanda at 3 30 p m 



Programme 
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10 Dr Ishwar Dutta 

11 Pt Davananda Jha 

12 Prof Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya 

13 Do 

14 Dr Haiadatta Sharma 

15 Pt S S Surjanaiayan Shastii 

16 Prof S P Catur\edi 

17 Dr Amareshi^ar Thakur 

18 Prof Chmtaharana Chakravarti 

19 Vidj abhusan Dmanath Shastri 


The place of Science in Sanskrit Literature 
Some Kesearches in Hindu Astronomy 
The Dhianjaloka and the text of the 
Dh\ anikarikas 

Tlie Tmda\ ana K5\-j'a and its Author 
Kimtaka’s Conception of the Giinas 
Haradatta MiSra and Haradatta 
Sivacarj a 

Bhrngaduta, a new KhandaUavja 
Laws of Ownership with special reference 
to treasiiie troie as under the Smrtis 
Characteristic features of the Sattaka 
form of drama 

Supainaciti method of measurement of 
time 


SECTION III 
(Indiai< Phii.osoph\) 

President — Dn S K BELVAiKiR 
Secretary — Pnor S N Bhxtticharxa 


The sectional busmess at 10 4 ii on the ISth and the 19th December, 1930 
The Presidential address at 12 a xr on the 18th 


1 Rai Bahadiii Sardar M V Kibe 

2 Pt Ram Swarup Shastri 

3 Pt Devikanta Sidhanta Shastri 

4 Prof D Snniiasachar 

5 Prof Umesh Chandra Bhatta 

charya 

6 Prof Dakshinaranjana Sastri 

7 Prof Umesha Misra 

8 Prof Asutosh Shastri 

9 Prof Hirendralal Sengupta 

10 Pt N Ayjasvami Shastri 


11 klr R Nagaraj Sharma 


12 Jlr Ramakantacharya 

13 31r Dharmendra Brahmachari 

14 Dr D IM Datta 

15 E Chanda 

16 Mr Krishuamoorthi Sharma 

17 Mr H R Rangaswami Aiyangar 

18 Prof T R Chmtamam 

19 Mr K Gopal Knshnamma 


Is BhagaxadgTta post Buddhist ’ 

Pracma Nj oya and 2s a\ ya 27x aya (m 
Sanskrit) 

Tanfratatts am 

A Critical Resuew of Sattarka Dfpavali — a 
Pracma Tlka recently imearthed 
The Concept of Svadbarma in the Oita 

The Lokayatikas and the Kapahkas 
Gaudapada Bhasya and iMathara Vrtti 
Vedantic Intuition and Mjsticism 
Exponents of the Madhyamika Philo 
Sophy 

The Madhyamartha Samgraha of Bhax a- 
Vneka (Restoration from the Tibetan 
Version) 

New light on Srinjayc.ndrati'rtha’s woiks 
Renaissance of Realism m Indian Philo 
Sophy 

Was Sri Samkara a Vaishnai ite ’ 

A Note on the Adhyasa of Sankara 
Theory of Paksata 

The Doctrine of Transmigration of Soul, 
Indian and Greek 

The Mandukja Karikas of Gaudapada 
Madhax a — an old Sankhya teacher 
Prakasa, Srikara, and Kslrasagaramifoa— 
three old MImamsakas 



Programme 
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14 Eai Sahib Monaranjan Ghosh 


15 R Subba Eao 
10 Prof P C Mahalanobis 


17 Prof Kahpada Slitra 
IS Do 

19 Prof D JN' Hlajiimdar 

20 Do 

21 Do 

22 Major M L Bhargai a 


23 Pt R M Shastri 

24 Mr D 27 Majumdar 

25 Do 

26 Pandit Yamuna Prasad Tripathi 


Terracotta figurmes m the Patna Museum 
and their relation to Ethnological races 
of India 
The Yenadis 

A Re\usion of Rislej s Anthropometncal 
Data relatmg to Indian Castes and 
Tribes, Part I, Bengal 
Ceremony of Rikhran 
The Magic of Yames 
The Darhutg Kiikis of the Eushai Hills 
Sorcerj and Dinnation m primitii e 
Societi 

The Economic Life of the Hos 
Are the Gotras and Prai aras of 
Kshatnj as the same as those of 
Brahmanas ’ 

The Kayasthas 

The Class and Fusion of Cidture in 
Perganmh Dushi, District Mirzapur 
The position of women m Ho Societj 
Dharma and its importance 


SECTION AH 

(Histoei axd ARCHiEOLory ) 
President — Dr HniAit-yN-D Shasxri 
Secre>ary — Prof Y J Taru’okewaia 


The sectional busmess at 10 A ■« on the 18th and 19th December, 1930 
The Presidential address at 10 a on the 18th 


1 Dr Radlia Kumund Mukerjee 

2 Dr R C Mazumdar 

3 Prof A S Altekar 

4 Di H M Knshna 

5 Prof P K Achaija 

6 Prof A F M Abdul Qadir 

7 Prof R Subha Rao 

8 Piof K Rama Pisharoti 

9 Mr K P Jajaswal 

10 Mi H K Deia 

11 BIr C D Chatterji 

12 Prof Hilkantha Shastri 

13 Mr U 17 Ghosal 

14 Mr Y K Deshpande 

15 Prof D 0 Bhattacharja 

16 Prof V \ 3Iirashi 

17 Ml SiedMohmmed 


18 Prof S V A-enkatesi ar Aiyar 

19 Dr A P Banerji Sastri 

20 Mr M R Mazumdai 

B 


ASokan Chronologi 
Arab Im asions of India 
The Home and Yationahtj of the 
RSstrakutas of Malkhed 
Eacbi ations m M^ sore— Some mteresting 
finds _ 

Alaterials for Sculpture m the Abhasa ' 
Earlj Muslim A'lsitors of Europe from 
India 

Gangs Era and the fiijng of the Initial 
Era 

The Kula^ekharas of Kerala 
Kew hght on Yahapana 
Affinities of the Kushana 
Some Kumismatic data m Pah hterature 
Malakuta of Yuan Chwang 
Kew light on the Gupta A dmin istration 
The Yada^ as of Dei agin 
The Lost Kingdom of Harikela 
Further hght on Rama Gupta 
An inscription of Allauddui Hussan Shah 
Kmg of Bengal, at Kawadah near 
Barh m Patna District 
Bypansion of the Satai ahanas 
ViSiamitn in Bihar 
Pre Bntish Education in Guzrat 
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3 Pt Changalvaraj an 

4 Air Aluhammad Abdulla 

Chughtai 

} Air AI Alahtuz ul Haq 

6 Do 

7 Rai Sahib Alanoranjan Ghosh 

8 Prof Kshitish Chandra Sarkar 


Alnsic and Alusical Instruments of the 
Ancient Tamils 

Hindu Aliniature Pamters of the ISth 
and 19th Centuries 

A Xevi and Authentic Signature of 
Bihzad 

Some origmal matenals for the study of 
Persian pamting and calligraphy m 
the 1 6th Centiirj A D 

Archieological endence m support of the 
origm and det elopment ol Indian 
Pimting and Alusical Instruments from 
ancient tunes 

A new Specimen of Surj a from A'arendra 


SECTIOX AHI 
(Abvbic avd Persian) 

President — Alotn-vi Hinw tT Htss^iv 
Secretary — AIocxvi A Altjin 


The sectional busmess at 10 on the ISth and 19th December, 1930 
The Presidential address at 11 t m on the ISth 


1 Sajud Sulatman Xadm 

2 Air Abdul Azim Alaiman 

3 \ Subhan 


4 Dr Julius Germanees 
J Do 

0 Sayid Sulaiman Afadt i 

7 Air S AI Badruddm Alan 

8 Air Abud Ahmad Ah 

9 Air Wahid Alirza 

10 Air R X Saha 

11 Air S A Alaqbul Ahmad 

12 Prof A Latif 

13 Prol AI Alozaffeniddm 

14 Dr AI Xizamuddm 

lo Prmcipal A H Harley 

16 Air S AI Eushaw 

17 Prof AI Alahfuzul Haque 

15 Prof AI Ibnuddm Salik 

19 Prof Andalib Shadani 

20 Air AI Z Siddiqui 

21 Air A Haq 

22 Dr S AI Hussain 


Omar Khaj am 
The two Traditional Alistakes 
The History of Arabic Poetrv from the 
1st Centurj B C to the 6th Century 
•i D Its gradual Dei elopment 
The Dartighes of the Janissaries 
Arabic and Batm Script m Turkey 
Arab and America 

Arabic, the mother of Semitic Tongues 
Characteristic features of the Poetry of 
Xabigha Dhubj am 
Unra, the Beggar mmstrel of Arabia 
The Aflimta of Persian, Urdu, Hmdi, and 
Bengali with Arabic 
Hazrat Shahr Banu 

Unique Beautj of the Arabic Uanguage 
Rationalism in Islam 
Earlj Persian Poetrj' 

A Biographical Sketch of Chalabi Begh 
Farigh 

Hafiz of Shiraz accordmg to his own a lew 
A note on the Autograph Copies of 
Saib s Diwan 
Xal Daman 

A Forgotten Per-sian Poet and His 
Works 

AI Beruni and His AA orks 
Abu Tamam s Poetn' 

An unknown ancient Arabic Ode, an 
Jfazz ar b Hashim al Asadi 
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SECTION XII 
{Br>.G vm) 

Piesideni — Rai Sahib Naoexdra Nath Bash 
Secietary — ^Mk R Halbab 


The sectional busuiess at 10 a ir on the ISth and 19th December, 1930 
The Presidential address at 12 a ai on the 19th 


1 Mr G C Saha 

2 Prof Gopal Haidar 


The Origm of Onomatopoeic words in 
Bengah 

Legend of R 83 a Gopichand 
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10 45 A "M Eai Bahadur Hira Lai, President of the Oriental 
Conference, ivas lecened at the entrance of the Senate House h\ 
the President and Jleinbers of the Eeception Committee 

11 AAi His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
K C S I , Iv C I E , Patron of the Conference, arrived and w as received 
bv Mr K P Jayasual, Pre-^ident of the Eeception Committee, who 
presented Eai Bahadur Hira Lai, the Members of the Eeception 
Committee, and the Executive Council of the Conference to His 
Excellency 


Lady Stephenson yias conducted to her seat yvhile the piesentation 
took place 


A procession was then formed and entered the Hall in the 


follow mg order — 

Dr Han 

Mr Sham Bahadui 
Mr J S Armoui 
The Hon’ble Eai Bahadur 
E K Jalan 
Air S Sinha 

Mr P C Jlaniik 
The Hon’ble the Vice 
Cliancellor 

The Hon’ble Sir AI Fakhruddm 
Air K P Jaymswal 

The Staff of H E 


Chand 

Mr Eeaz Hasan Khan 
Jlr D K Sen 
Mr H Lambeit 

Eaja IxTityananda Singh 
Bahadur 

Mr G E Fawciis 

The Hoii’ble Mr Justice James 

The Hon’ble Sir G Dutta Singh 
Eai Bahadur Hira Lai 
the Governor 


His Excellencv^ the Pation 


Sir Jivanji Modi 

Dr S K Belvalkar 

Dr A Siddiqui 

Dr S K De 

Prof S V Venkatesvaia 


Dr A C AVoolner 
Dr E C Mazumdar 
Piofessor Md Sliafi 
Dr Lakshman Sarup 
Mr K S Aiyar 


Dr S K Krishna Syvami Aiy angai 
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A^isclom We can trace in the bnck work and the foundations 
the Jnstorv of tliat ebb and flow of the culture of which tins 
place was the centie Tlie \arious stages of desertion or des- 
tiuction followed bv lebuildnig up to the final destruction are 
planih re\ealed, and, peihaps as important as ani thing, we 
can link Xalanda on to other part*? of Indian Histori akeadv 
reconstructed You will see all this for i ourselves together with 
the statues and other flints of d'gging housed in the iluseum, 
which will be the envy of less-fai onred places 

The other results of excaiations which I refeiied are the 
discoveries at Patnhpiitra and in the Patna College gioiinds 
Heie clo‘?e to the site of the glories of Magadha, eiidenee of a 
prehistoiic civilisation has been found and the terra cottas un- 
eai tiled suggest the fascinating theory that this civihsation was 
linked to the Sindh cnihsation and I understand that the date 
of the Sindh ciinlisation in its turn niav entirelv upset the 
accejited chronologi of the Yedic and Avestic civilisations 

In the earh A'ears of antiquarian research in Lidia the work 
was inainh’’ undertaken hi European scholars though more than 
fiO rears ago Dr Blnu Daji won a reputation foi himself in this 
field But in the last 20 \ears oi so there has been a most 
hopeful wadening of interest and Indians have themselves taken 
up, I will not sai the burden, but the honour of researcli into 
Indolog,y This Conference is a notable proof of that and here 
in Patna, we are proud of our fellows, who haie won a wide 
recognition m these studies There are not yet in India the 
facilities for research w’lncli the student finds readv to his hand in 
Europe but this w ill come and the Universities led b}’’ Calcutta 
are strinng their best to advance such research The wrder 
public too have their duties and responsibilities to which thej 
are perhaps onl\ slowlv awakening it is their hentage that is 
being investigated and they cannot stand bv indifferent The 
'\Iahara]adhiraja of Darbhanga has recently endowed a ^Maithili 
Chair at Patna I would hive to appeal to others to go and do 
likewise enlightened patronage of the Uniiersities in this shape 
IS one of the surest means of advancing research and personal 
interest and assistance in the leanied societies who haie taken up 
the labour of loae is another wav of helping The Bihar and 
Orissa Eesearch Society has fully justified itself and I gratefully 
acknowledge the help it has received from Maharajas, Rajas and 
other gentlemen not onh in the Province, but also in the Orissa 
States, where the material for historical research is also great 
Everyone I have approached for assistance in holding this 
Conference has responded to my appeal 

I will not detain you longer fiom the intellectual feast which 
IS before ■\ou under the Presidency of Rai Bahadur Hira Lai 
It would be presumptuous in me befoie such a gathering of 
scholars to dilate upon the seiaices to philology epigraphy, 
ethnology and ei ery other branch of Indologv that Bai Bahadur 
Hira Lai has rendered I will only sa\ that by genej'al agree- 
ment you could hai e had no fitter President 
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of TO rears r-hicli has been earned on purelr in search for tne 
truth of the past and -srhich has accomphshed a resulr un- 
paralleled m any other country or age — an unparalleled restore 
tion of a lost histoiy Let us hope that tne future adniinistra'^ion 
will be a worthr successor m this respect worthy of a sumlar 
renew at an Onentai Conference of the future 

May I, Ladies and Gentlemen take the hberty of pointing 
out some weak =pots m our studies which deserve \our notice ' 
Xumismaties Te<hcj Hindu Sciences and Persian are the sub- 
jects which call for new ngour Fortunatelv the Xumismatic 
Society of India is holdmg its annual sitting this tear along 
with ours l\rr Hodivala, 3Ir Stapleton. Lt ^Martin and 
3Ir Prayag Dayal are keeping the torch burning Of late- 
=ome veteran numismatists, for instance Sir Richard Bum 
and 3Ir Xevil] have left thi= country Our greatest authontv 
3Ir R D Banerji who 'nas famihar with Indian corns of everv 
age has pa'^sed away We should not forget that =ome chapters 
of Indian History are exclusively contributed by corns It is 
our duty not to let this branch of stude become feeble Xor 
have we any right to fall behind in respect of the Vedas in the 
land where they were first sung where from birth up to cremation 
they stiU sanctify our life In the West Professors Whimev 
and Macdonell have earned on the work of Panim in Tedic 
philology in India we have not yet eqmpped ourselves to step 
m and take over the Pamm-Maedonell hne Persian calls 
for a senous band of workers there we have rot done amuhing 
of note lately Similarlv Avestic studies should find worthy 
followers of Sir Jivanji ^lodi Our progress in scien*ific studi 
of history epigraphy classical philology hterature medicme 
Hmdu Pohtics and in philosophy — at present so ably led bv 
Professor Radhaknshnan — is gratifying Hmdu Silences call for 
exponent® as a branch of theirs — the theoiy of sound — ^ha^ got 
one m Sir C V Raman Again the spade ha® added a new 
matenal, a new problem We have an une.xecuted ta®k in tie 
tablets and seals of iMohen-jo-Daro "When thev are read, 
then we shall know to quote the word® of an emment EngLsh 
Onentahst cvntmg to me what Indian History is Their ®olution 
IS a trust left to us by the discoverer of iMohen-jo-Daro 3Ir R D 
Banerji 

MTiile here. Ladies and Gentlemen you tvdl certainh hkc 
to =ee the oldest and the most sacred place m Ea=tem India 
namelv Gaya which vas a famous place before the time of the 
Buddha and which was known liefore the Vedic scholar Yaska 
of the Seventh Centura B C to have been identified a® bcamig 
the foot-pnnr of Yi®hnu The monument known to Yp=ka 
has come down to our time now canopied over be a beautiful 
temple built be* Ram Ahalya Bai Ji® Yishnu-pada i® ®?rre-^i 
to the orthodox Hindus Mabal^odhi row called Bodh-Ga-<-3 
where the Buddha etolved his philosophv of ngut know Wig" 
and right conduct i® a pPcc which is sacred to the whole of the 
Buddhist world one thmd of the human race 3Ianabodhi 
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I am certain, the Patna Museum and the home of the 
Research Society uill please j'-our artistic taste When you 
have seen it jmu uill pronounce it to be the most beautiful 
museum building in Biitish India and mil congratulate His 
Excellency on having erected such a successful piece of architec- 
ture, vliicli vould have done credit to Modern Delhi Fittingly 
presiding over the entrance hall, you vill meet there the hkeness 
of Sir Edvard Gait, the scholar, m xiermanent marble — Sir 
Edvard Gait, the founder of the Research Society, Patna 
Umversity, the Patna Museum, the Bihar and Orissa Sanskrit 
Association, and of almost every institution of research or culture 
in Bihar and Orissa Though in England, he still feels the 
same interest, as vhen he vas here, in all those objects and 
causes vliich he planted and fostered or sowed for the future 
To the Research Society he was more a fellov^ v orker than a 
founder It is impossible for the Research Society not to 
remember to day that gem of a scholar and that gem of an 
Enghsh gentleman, or for me not to remember him v ithout some 
sentiment Sir George Grierson, the greatest hnguist. Sir 
Edward Gait, the greatest Indian Ethnologist, Dr Ganganath 
Jha, Vice Chancellor of the Allahabad Umversity, and Mr 
Oldham whom every one of you now knows as one of the 
learned Editors of the Indian Antiquary, though at present out 
side Bihar, are our Bihar scholars, and v e point them out to you 
as ve point out our other learned possessions 

The Patna Sluseum possesses one of the richest collections 
of Indian coins, numbering about 11,000 , and 1 invite you to pay 
a visit, the day after to morrov, to that Institution and examine 
our possessions, along with the members of the Numismatic 
Society Our punch-marked series alone numbers about 3,000, 
the majority of which belong to one single hoard found in the 
Province, at Purneah The Museum also possesses the best 
knoivn sculpture of the Maurya times — the Didarganj hfe size, 
female image — which has been pronounced to be the finest 
piece of Hmdu plastic art of the pre Christian centuries It was 
discovered in Patna City on the Ganges by a Muhammadan 
student of Patna College, and in my opimon is one of the figures 
V Inch decorated the Nanda Palace called Suganga The 
description of a royal palace in the Uggama Jataka gives us the 
information that the corridors of a palace contained reahstic 
female figures You vill see for yourselves how realistic the 
Didaiganj image is The Didarganj site, next to the Fort, 
voiild mark the position of the famous Ganges Palace of the 
Nandas and the Mauryas 

Before Patna became a capital once more, Khan Bahadur 
Khudabaksh, father of Mr Khudabaksh, the Calcutta scholar 
and one of our Sectional Presidents, marked Patna as the site 
for his Oriental Library, the Bodleian of India A Muham- 
madan scholar who v as on his Haj pilgrimage reaching a library 
forgot, to quote his v ords, his ‘ Islam and pilgrimage When 
you visit that priceless library in this town j'ou also may forget 
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Germany, Societe de Lmgmstique of Pans, and other bodies, 
bj sending out their delegates to us We also thanli the Gorem- 
ment of Angora, the Government of Morocco, Universities of 
Munich, Liege, Waisau , Leiden, Zunch, Gottingen, Egypt, 
Jena, and Ohio who have sent greetmgs and good wishes to us 
I am afraid, Laches and Gentlemen, I have taken too much 
of your time, and nov I viU not stand any more between you 
and your President I velcome jmu once more most cordially 
on behaK of the Eeception Committee and the Research 
Society of Bihar and Onssa and assure j'ou of a similar 
velcome on behalf of Patna University, vliich the Hon’ble 
the Vice Chancellor authorises me to extend to you 

Rai Bahadur Hira Lai then dehvered his Presidential Address 
as follows — 


Yottb Excellexgv, Phesident or the Reception CoanriTTEE, 
Ladies and Gentleaien, 


It IS still a mysteri’ to me how and v hy I have been brought 
here from the centre of primeval forest to the cradle of civilisa- 
tion, and asked to preside over a gathering of the pick of in- 
tellects of this great Indian Empire, including lands of gold 
and diamonds, as Burma and Ceylon vere once designated 
It reminds me of an episode about two thousand j^ears old, 
vhen a man from the same jungles ivas brought to this glorious 
land, and was admitted into an institution replete with men of 
greatest enbghtenment I mean Nalanda, that great seat of 
learning, of u hich not onlj' Magadha, but the whole of Buddhist 
India, naj- the Buddhist voild, was rightlj" proud This name 
less person v as, however capable of being trained He used his 
opportunities to the best advantage and developed such a remark- 
able gemus that he fiiiallv became the head of that institution 
But Eagarjuna, as he is known from his vorks, vas only 7 
vhen he enteied this province I am exactlj nine tunes that 
figure and am obviouslj' too old for a trainmg now, to be of any 
use even in the future, vhat to say of the present The onl^ 
reason, that I can think of for this course of action, is perhaps 
to piesent a contrast between the development of the Magadha 
civihsation and the primordial condition in vhich the mam 
population of the Central Provmces has even up to this day 
remained Maj be, a necessity arose for placmg somethmg 
sufficiently dark between the contmuous flow of briUiant light 
that has emanated fiom this chair during the past decade and 


the dazrhng splendour of the future stream, boimd to issue 
forth m the next decemual penod But for this, there uere 
hundreds of distmguished scholars, uho could have been asked 
to fill the place far more fittmglj’^ than a demzen of Vindhvaehala 
Whatever may have been the reasons vhich prompted you m 
malung your choice, I have my own reasons to be grateful I 
regard it as a great honour to the Central Provmces, knoivn to 
the latter day history as the country of Gonds who managed 


0 
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by delectable contnbutions m the form of charmmg novels, 
which were also translated m other vernaculars j\Ii Banerji 
passed away at a comparatively young age, mth a lot of con- 
templated work yet imexecuted which, if he had had time to 
fimsh, would have been of tremendous value 

I now turn to the most pleasant duty of offering hearty 
congratulations on behalf of the Indian Oriental Conference 
and myself to that great scholar, the fourth President of this 
Conference, Shamshul ulama Dr Jivanji Modi, who has been 
recently kmghted AH will agree that he is a true successor to 
his adopted Guru, Sir Eamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar May 
Sir Jivanji en] 05 ’' for long the high honour which His Majesty 
the Eang-Emperor has been pleased to bestow on him, as a 
recogmtion of his high scholarship and his great literary 
services 

It has been customary in presidential addresses to review 
the progressive advancement of Oriental learmng and to offer 
suggestions for further progress, but my five predecessors have 
done that work so exhaustively, that hardly anything remains 
worth mentiomiig now The First President with his profound 
learmng m Sanskrit and alhed literature, accompanied wuth 
a hfe long experience of teachmg-work, gave most valuable 
advice in regard to the study of Sanslcrit, including Grammar, 
Hyaya, Vedas, Vedanta, and Artha Sastra He also pointed 
out the spint m which inscriptions should be interpreted and 
used and he emphasised two points, viz to avoid undue arti- 
ficiahty and to mamtam judicial outlook, in discussing con- 
troversial matters 

The Second President, Professor Sylvam Levi, reminded 
his audience that great civilisations did not gron in the narrow 
frames of a local culture It was necessary that wuth that 
infaUibihty, which only instinct can confer, the nation or rather 
the men of gemus who made out a nation knew how to draw 
out of accidental features what was the permanent, out of local 
features what was general, out of particulars what w as universal 
He pointed out that this was the inspiiation under which the 
Aryan gemus made the greatness of India But this has some 
how disappeared, though attempts to revive it are being made 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr Ganga Nath Jha laid special 
stress on Oriental research work wathin the country A feelmg 
had gamed ground that research could only be done outside 
India, but happily this is bemg dissipated Nevertheless, Europe 
has certam facihties for a study, which India does not possess 
For instance, there are hardly any good hbranes in this country, 
which may be said to smooth the way for reference, as thej’^ do 
m Europe The Imperial Library of Calcutta is perhaps the 
biggest m the country, but it contains only 21 lakhs of volumes, 
while the British Museum Library owns more than 30 lakhs 
Even if compared with other Asiatic Libranes our Imperial 
Library is much smaller than that of Tokyo, which has nearly 
4 lakhs of volumes An author working in the British JIuseum 
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the ‘ loot of manuscripts ’ rrhich followed the Mutmy, ■« herebv 
thousands of them left this country to adorn the shelves of 
foreign hbranes, coupled with the destruction of those that 
remamed in the houses of Panditas whose descendants uere 
incapable of appreciating their value several large collections 
have been made in canons centres of learmng for mstanee 
at Poona, Madras, Calcutta, Benares, etc The Poona collection 
now housed in the Bhandarkar Eesearch Institute jiossesses 

20.000 Sanskrit mannscnpts includmg the coUeetions made bv 
Brs Buhler, Kielhom, Bhandarkar and others The 3Iadras 
Onental Mannscnpts Librari" has about 23 000 Sansknt manus- 
cripts with about half that number in Telugu and Tamil The 
Calcutta Asiatic Society, owns 20,000 manuscripts of which 

14.000 are in Sanskrit and the rest m Arabic and Persian A 
good collection also exists in the Sansknt College Librarj* at 
Benares It will be noticed that in all these collections Sansknt 
predominates, and that it is the Asiatic Society of Bengal alone 
that has stored about 6 000 Persian and Arabic volumes some 
of which were received from Tipu Sidtan s Library at Serang- 
patam Patna, hovever, owns a collection which once belonged 
to Kings and Emperors in and out of India In fact it is con- 
sidered to be one of the finest in the world It also contains 

6.000 manuscnpts, but they include some of the rarest texts of 
which no second copies exist amwliere Here there are records 
which were owned by generations of Emperors with their seals 
and autographs with superb paintmgs and illustrations of calh- 
graphy, which render them simply inyaluable The Tankh-i- 
Khandan-i-Timunah or History of the Timund family to which 
the great Moghuls belonged, has a note stating that its cost was 
Ks 8,000 Indeed as many thousand poimds would not pur- 
chase it to daj* ’ It IS embelhshed with no less than 133 lUu 
minated foho pages painted by the most notable pamters of 
Akbar’s tune, including Kliwaja Abdus Samad of Shiraz, vhose 
skill of eye and hand was so marvellous that he is recorded to 
have written on a poppv seed a chapter of Koran — an art winch 
seems to have been still preserved m Delhi There are artists 
in the iluseiim Danilfalah, who even now write more than 150 
letters on a gram of nee In fact thev recentlv sent me one 
beanng 125 legible Enghsh characters flawless in their foiniation, 
which can be seen in the Patna Museum, to winch I have pre- 
sented that wonderful nee The wonders of the Khudabaksh 
Library can similarh be seen and reahsed bv wallang over a 
furlong from this place The catalogmng of its mannscnpts 
commenced in 1904, and 19 volumes have been published, ^et 
about 10 volumes more must issue before the work is comxileted 
The Khudabaksh Library, as it is called after its foimder was 
a pnvate hbrarv and is an example of what even a private m- 
dividiial can do if he wdls it Klian Bahadur Kliudabaksh 
managed to collect mannscnpts not only from India, but from 
Cairo Damascus Arabia Egypt, and Persia, mth a pa=sion, 
uhicli Ignored even penal laws He succeeded in making hiS 
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these stores, it must not be understood that I imderrate the 
value of other collections or efforts made m that direction In 
fact there are collections, which are even of greater importance 
than any I have referred to The Sarasvati Mahal of the 
Bhonsla Maharaja Sarfoji at Tanjore contains, m the words 
of Dr Buhler, ‘ a great many useful and a number of very rare 
and umque books, manj’’ of which are qmte unknown or pro- 
curable only mth great trouble and expense’ Dr Burnell 
who made out the first catalogue of the hbrarj’’ recorded that 
the Tanjore Library was ‘ perhaps the largest and most import 
ant m the world ’ A descriptive catalogue is now in course of 
preparation and the editor calculates that the total number of 
manuscripts now m this hbrary is hkely to exceed 30,000 In 
the Hyderabad State a most extraordmary collection of both 
Iraman and Sanskntic manuscripts is said to be owned bj’’ 
Dr Syed Muhammad Kasun in Patharghati, but I have not been 
able to trace whether anj'bodj'- has ever tried to catalogue "them 
However, there is an awakemng aU round m this matter and the 
Government, recogmsing that ‘ it is a debt of scholarship due to 
the world to publish catalogues raisonnes of such manuscripts ’, 
has endeavoured to render financial aid, but so much remains 
to be done that it is felt that the present efforts need qmckenmg 
Sir Jivanji Modi in his presidential address gave us a very 
interestmg history of the ongm of research work in India He 
told us how Anquetil and Jones not only drew attention to it, 
leadmg to critical studies of onental hterature in Europe, both 
in the Iraman and Sanskntic fields, but thej’' themselves took 
a promment part m it The study of Vedic and classical Sansknt 
literature, as also that of Avestan, Arabic, and Persian poured 
a flood of hght on problems of life, which are most vital, not to 
speak of other aspects which are otherwise pleasing 

The discoveries of Asokan edicts stimulated a thorough 
study of Buddhistic literature, the pnde of Magadha, at vhose 
capital we are to day throvang a glance on its past glones, glones 
and greatness, foretold by no less a prophet than Buddha It 
was here, the old Patahputra, where a solemn Buddhist council 
was held and it was here that the latest book on the three Pitakas 
was composed The Jamas in those days were similarly wide 
awake, and did not fail to hold their own council Somehow or 
other, their hterature did not catch the attention of scholars 
This may be due to the reticence of the old Jamas, who did not 
like to show their grantlias to others and were till recentlv very 
much opposed to prmt and pubhsh them Anjhow it is now 
well known, as it was to a few scholars formerly, that the Jama 
hterature is very voluminous and important from several pomts 
of views Wntten as it is in Prakrit, the spoken language of 
the ordmary people in ancient days, it opens out a most exten- 
sive field for a philologist It has come in contact wath almost 
aU the Indian languages Even the Dravidian languages have 
been mfluenced by it Curiouslv the contact was brought about 
by a twelve years’ famme, which supervened m the reign of 
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era of Sanskrit writing, and those nho followed him jiroduced 
many ongmal woiks m that language, uhich remain unsur- 
passed by even Brahmanical scholars, uho looked on them with 
an3d;hmg but a friendly ej e Despite their hatred of e\ erjdhmg 
Jama, the Brahmanical people used some of their iiorks with 
avidity We are hving in an age uheii the antipathv has dis- 
appeared, olfenng a great opportumtv to make use of that great 
store of knov ledge m various branches of literature, to wit meta- 
phj’-sics, ethics, logic, historj’^, and mvthologj, iihich Jama 
scholars have left behind and vhich has been saved from vanda- 
lism by keeping it safe in Bhandaras in underground cells or 
encased in masonry v ork, u hich the incessant vigil of their cus 
todians devised Thousands of manuscripts have in this nay 
been preserved, many in little known oiit-of-the-u ai places, for 
instance, who could have dreamt of the fine collection of Digam- 
bara uorks at Karanja, a small village in Berar, mitil a happy 
idea of sending a Jama graduate to inspect the temples there 
suddenly flashed up The Karanja Bhandaras brought to light 
more than a dozen uorks in Apabhramsa m uhich onh one com- 
plete work Bhavisa-yatta Kaha had been published first m 
Germany in 19IS and later on in the Gaekwad Senes in 1923 
These works are of various sizes var\ mg from Puranas of as manv 
as 122 chapters to Chantas of 2 or 3 chapters Thej are not as 
yet published Their language shous unmistakable tendencies to 
wards vernacular in declensional and conjugational forms as 
also touards rhyme'’ m vernacular verses These records are 
hkety to furmsh a complete refutation of the theori that rhyme 
came m Indian poetrj^ from Arabic and Persian sources In the 
u ords of Dr Barnett, some daj u hen the whole of these sciiptures 
wiU have been cnticalh’- edited and their contents lexicallj’^ 
tabulated together with their ancient glosses, thei uill throu 
light on many dark places of ancient and modern Indian 
languages and hteratiire The Jama community is a rich com- 
munity m India They have the means and capaciti to bnng 
their valuable uorks to light ver^ expeditiously In mi neu, 
they have not taken sufficiently vigorous action m this matter 
Spoiadic efforts have been certainly made by societies like the 
Jama Mahamandala and Samantabhadra Asrama of Delhi, the 
AU-India Digambara Pansad of Bijnor, the Bhai anagai Society 
and some enthusiastic individuals here and there, but a great 
deal more than this is required 

In this connection the example of Bengal for the resuseita 
tion and advancement of the Bengali language and literature is 
worthy of imitation Comparatively speaking theA have made 
a great advance, not only in Ihe departments of belles-lettres, m 
which epoch-making contributions by poets and noyelists like 
Dr Rabindranath Tagore, Babu Divijendra Lai Roi Kazi 
2Iazrid Islam, Babu Sarat Chandra Cliatterji, and others stand 
out prominently, but also in history, philolog\, and plulosophy 
some excellent books have been prepared, which have raised the 
Bengali hterature This has given an impetus to other ^ema- 
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Close to the Tamil country hes Hyderabad, which has given 
a great impetus to Urdu by making it a medium of mstruction 
in the Osmama Universit}’^ This step postulates an orgamsation 
for preparation of books in a variety of subjects taught in the 
Umversity, together vuth a number of reference books, such as 
lexicons, commentaries, etc , which automatically augment the 
cause of the dialect This is done by the Bureau of Translation, 
vlnch has furmshed text boolis for Intermediate, B A , and 
LL B examinations covering studies in History, Philosophy, 
Economics, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistrj’', Botanj^, Zoology, 
Law, Medicine, and Engineenng The Bureau is now busy m 
piepanng books for post graduate studies in Arts and Science 
In no other Indian Universitj’^ have matters gone so far, although 
vernaculars are now acknowledged as a smtable subject of stud} 
for Umversity examinations, the lead havmg been given by Sir 
Asutosh Mookerji some years ago by admitting Bengali and 
other vernaculars for the M A and other degrees m the Calcutta 
Umversity It garm a great momentum to the philological and 
literary study of at least Bengali, on vhose ongin and develop- 
ment Dr Sumti Kumar Chatterji has made a most valuable 
contribution 

Along with these efforts to furnish sufficient help to a 
student, a number of literary societies have been started in 
connection vith almost all important vernacular languages 
They all afford an opportunity for a great deal of research work, 
especially with the aid of that monumental vork, vhich Sir 
George Grierson, with his vonderful knowledge of over 500 
languages and dialects, has recently limshed It is an indispens- 
able guide notably in the matter of a ‘ broader outlook ’ brmgmg 
as it does side-hghts from all directions, a point on which Sir 
Jivanji Modi laid special stress in his learned address The 
recogmtion of vernaculars is a recent development and wiU take 
sometime to mterest cultured men, in view of the fact that 
spoken languages have been generally regarded as unsuitable 
for serious work When the great poet Tualsidasa selected 
spoken Hindi for his poem, he was vehemently discouraged on 
the ground that a living language was not a suitable vehicle for 
such a theme He coMd not, however, be deterred from his 
purpose and produced a book vhich now ranlrs as one of the 
best ever produced in India or elsewhere Merit cannot be 
marred by the language in which it is conveyed Despite all 
this, the old prejudice has hoivever persisted even in our 
Conference The latter adnuts the vernaculars in its programme 
on equal terms, but the Allahabad Session presented a sad 
spectacle in this connection, where only a single person out of 
millions m U P , sent up papers in Hindi This neglect of what 
is to be the future lingua franca of India was so accentuated at 
Lahore, that it became a problem for serious consideration 
whether the Hindi section should be abolished altogether To 
prevent this catastrophe frantic efforts w^ere made at the last 
moment, which saved it from what appeared to be inevitable 
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a vast pillared hall of Mauryan time The remains of the timber 
•wall of Pataliputra, seen and described hy Megasthenes, were 
also later on chscovered These are rojal remains of a royal 
city, hut members -mil hare opportimity of seemg the remains 
of a Unirersitj -u-ith concomitant monastenes in a better state 
of preservation These ha% e been excavated at l^alanda where 
some of the buildings u ere 4 or 5 stories high Here a number 
of sculptures and inscriptions of great lalue have been found 
One of the latter recovered by Dr Hirananda Sastri one of our 
sectional Presidents, is of veiy great imjiortance, refemng as it 
does to a monastery foimded hi a monarch of Sui arnadnpa or 
Sumatra and a convent b}' a lung of Yavabhumi or Java It 
IS this and some other finds vliich liave animated some forward 
scholars to form a Greater India Society, -which is doing veri 
useful work in bniigmg to promment notice the mfiuence of 
Indian cinlisation in the Far East Dr Kahdas Nag has been 
so enthusiastic as to visit and re nsit some of these islands, one 
of -which, Bah, still follows the Hindu religion Dr P C 
Ma]umdar has taken up one of the remotest Indian colonies, 
•yiz Annam, on which he has contributed a volume under its 
old name Champa These colomes eien reproduced Ajodhja, 
Kausambi Srikshetra Diaravati JIathura, Kamboja Ivahnga, 
Hlakva, Da^arna, Sarjni, and Sumeru, thousands of miles awai 
from then old namesakes ‘ The numerous stone and brick 
temples, which in their dilapidated condition still excite our 
admiration, ow e their existence to a mighty w a^ e of civdisation 
earned across the ocean from the Indian mamland Thej 
belong to Indian creeds and were raised to the same gods, who 
are worslnpped m India pioper up to the present daj ’ The 
rehgious moi enients, says Dr Vogel, of the Hindu Javanese 
period subsist as the greatest^ that the national gemus of Java 
inspired by Indian ideals has been able to produce The stories 
of JIahdbharata and Rainajana still form the themes of their 
hterary worlcs The credit of original lesearch in this connec- 
tion IS certaiiilv due to French and Dutch scholais, but it is 
not less creditable to the Gi eater Incha Society, which is wideh 
disseminatmg the luiow ledge of what was totally forgotten 
Sir Aurel Stem has been long doing the same sort of work m an 
opposite quarter, but the amount of mformation yielded by his 
finds 111 the most inaccessible places, which his mtrepiditj enabled 
him to conquer, is simply enormous His recent researches 
include the identification of Aomos, the capture of which bj^ the 
Greeks formed the culmmating feat of Alexander the Great’s 
Indian campaign The perusal of his account of the Central 
Asian expedition pubhshed at the end of 1928 alone woidd show 
what exploration requires and what it really means 

To return to our old Universities once more, Taxila, another 
great seat of learning, has disclosed a wonderfid spectacle in 
spite of its devastation by the Hims and their predecessors of 
that ilk Despite the devastation, the excavations of rums 
have exposed numerous marks of its greatness jneldmg a lot 
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and coUechon of antiquities, -n-hich hare been stored in the 
Eajshahi Museum The excavations at Paharpur were first 
started by the Kumar and finally made over to Gkivermnent 
along with an annual contnbution of Es 2,000 in order to safe 
guard the mterest of his museum Here at Patna itseK the high 
standard which the editor of the Journal of the Research Societ}' 
has established has been recogmsed both m India and Europe 
Indeed I know of no body m India nho can make the oldest 
sculptures and scnpts tell their tales so well as Mr Jayaswal 
The knowledge that he brmgs to bear on the subject of his 
mvestigations can only be fully appreciated by men of deeji 
leammg m the same field, like, for instance, Dr Luders, who 
not very long ago was so deeplv impressed with the tenacitj- 
and skill with which 3Ir Jayaswal had handled the Kharavefa 
inscription, that he could not help bringing it to the notice of 
his German confreres His wonderful capacity to marshall rele- 
vant facts from the vast field of Hmdu literature as exemplified m 
his masterpiece, ‘ H m du Pohty,’ is now a matter of common 
knowledge Even the Puranas, which were relegated to the 
hmbo of myths and legends so long, have been made bv bTm to 
yield histoncal data of much importance and value It is this 
discnmmatmg element, shared by its contributors, which has 
set a seal of authontv on the Journal of the Bihar and Onssa 
Research Societ}' The fact, that there is not a smgle standard 
book published of late, including Professor Eapson s Cambridge 
History of India which has not drawn upon or referred to it 
must be a source of great satisfaction and pnde to the members 
of this serene Society and to the provmce of its birth The 
excavations at Patna were also earned out, helped by private 
enterprise, the expenses bemg borne by Su Eatan Tata The 
ruhng chiefs have also taken the cue and have established their 
own Archaeological Departments In fact, some of the most 
important antiqmties are mcluded m Indian States for instance, 
the famous Ellora and Ajanta caves belong to Hyderabad, the 
Bagh caves to Gvahor, the stupas of Sanchi to Bhopal, the 
colossal Jina of Sravana Belgola to Mysore and the prehistonc 
rock pamtmgs of Smghanpura to Raigarh Everywhere excel- 
lent work IS bemg done in this Ime In some quarters a rehgious 
fervour has been aroused, as at Samath, where the Mahabodhi 
Society is now engaged m constructmg a magnificent temple 
m keepmg with the ancient edifices vhich once adorned the 
Isipatana Migadaya, where Buddha delivered his first sermon 
The programme is an ambitious one a im i n g, as it does to establish 
a Buddhist Cultural Institute, similar to that of Kalanda or the 
great seats of leammg m Burma, Geilon, and Siam 

A very satisfactory progress has been made m another 
branch of Archseology, viz Epigraphy the prmcipal source of 
histoncal data m this countrj’ In the Epigraphia Indica started 
by Government in 1888, no less than 650 articles on Indian 
mscnptions have been yet published GJermans have been most 
promment m this field, and they remam unsurpassed both in 
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was much, mterested in the legal aspect of pourmg water to 
confirm a grant In his ‘ Study in the economic condition of 
ancient India,’ the author has collected a good deal of matenal 
on economic questions from Southern Indian inscriptions It 
IS not necessary to quote here all the pomts of views Suffice it 
to say that an intensive study of these valuable records is neces- 
sary, as thej’^ are boimd to unfold many valuable matters belongmg 
to various departments of knowledge With a wideawake 
scholar like Dr Hirananda Shastn as the Editor of the Epigraphia 
Indica, there is no danger of this bemg lost sight of Here it 
may be mentioned that the Indian Antiquary, of which the 
Epigraphia Indica vas once a supplement, has given a great 
stimulus to the study of epigraphy, as have the Journals of the 
Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Bombay It is satisfactory to 
find then efforts bemg supplemented by new journals and 
research Societies Bengal stands foremost m this respect with 
its numerous research and historical Societies, the pace havmg 
been much accelerated by the late Sir Asutosh Mookerji There 
the beginnmg was made m 1784 A D , vith a verj-^ wide scope for 
enquiries extendmg to ‘ whatever is performed by man or pro- 
duced by nature within the hmits of Asia The former mcluded 
history, antiquities, ethnology, rehgions, and languages and 
the latter aU the sciences The Asiatic Society has fostered 
both, encouragmg in the end the formation of the Indian Science 
Congress It also inspired Bombay to organise somethmg on 
the same hnes 20 years later, when an association was formed 
under the name of Literary Society of Bombay This society m 
1827 A D became a branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society of 
Great Bntam and Ireland, though it stiU remamed closed to the 
Indians till 1840 Some thirty 5’'ears later Dr Bhandarkar 
became a prormnent member, through whom our Onental Con- 
ference may be connected vuth Bombay 

I have already mentioned m another connection the Journal 
of the Bihar and Onssa Research Society, vhich has now taken 
the lead in epigraphical research Though yet m its teens, it 
has done vork vhich others have taken scores of years to 
fimsh 

The same causes have impelled cultured Indians to start 
some vernacular Societies, the principal one bemg Bangiya 
Sahitya Panshad mentioned before, whose ongmal object was 
the cultivation and improvement of Bengah language and 
hterature, but it was subsequently extended to histoncal, 
archiEological, and other scientific studies Exactly the same 
happened with the Hagan Prachanni Sabha of Benares In 
Bombay a similar society under the name of Bharata Itihasa 
Samsodhaka Mandala followed, restnctmg its field of action to 
histoncal researches It is a matter of gratification that similar 
Societies now exist m almost aU the Provmces those in Madras, 
Punjab, Bihar, Mysore, Baroda, Hyderabad, Burma, and Ceylon 
bemg most prominent Most of them have added museums of 
antiquities as the older societies did The addition of a Kala 

D 
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Kashmir as the real cradle of the Aryan race He is nght in 
remarlong that the question bristles with enormous difficulties 
and still auaits a right solution 

In conclusion there is an enormous amount of spade work 
done, especially in Archffiology and Anthropology which awaits 
intensive study This is not an easy task to accomphsh and 
reqmres an international collaboration before justice can be 
done to it Even a scliolar of enc3’^clopEedic knowledge and 
stupendous productivity, like Sir Aurel Stem, had to be assisted 
by scholars from Austria, Denmark, England, France, German}’’, 
and Hungary before he could publish his latest book, ‘ Inner- 
most Asia’ The Inchan scholars can do a good deal m puttmg 
matenals through sieve and make them ready for scientific use 
Obviously the vanous Umversity centres m this country are 
most suitable for this kmd of work If the officers of the 
Archieological Department undertook to dehver lectures m the 
senes of what are ioioivn as Umversit}’’ es^tension lectures -with 
a view to tram up j oung men m the methods of research, I am 
sangmne they could be reheved of much of the hterary portion 
of their uork at least An examination of the contributions 
made to the Epigraphia Indica would show that most of the 
■work there is done b}' scholars outside the Archaeological 
Department Some work might -neU be made over to capable 
societies, which have lately come into existence 

The present u ants appear to be the settlement of many long 
pendmg controversies, an instance of which I have casually 
quoted, viz the location of Aryan Home Some other questions 
of the same type are the home of Kalidasa and his date, Bhasa’s 
dramas, and locahsation of Lanka In matters of research work 
no such thmg as a final decision of everj' disputable point exists 
Each fresh attempt that promises to bnng us a step nearer the 
truth therefore deserves encouragement The present day 
scholars have imbibed this spint, and it is their contmuous 
acti-vity which renders lustorical worlts, speciaU}’^ on ancient India, 
obsolete very rapidly, as some new find upsets the old theory 
There is, however, a great desideratum which is now keenlj’^ felt 
and that is the absence of a history -written from an Indian point 
of view Active steps were taken m this matter more than two 
decades ago by the late Rai Bahadur Manmohan Chakravarti, 
but the}’’ did not fructify The idea was however caught on 
by some -^vriters of provmcial lustones and so far as I know, 
R D Banerji was the first to come in the field -with a book of 
that type in Bengah 'Rffiile reviewing that book a hope was 
expressed that other capable historians would do their bit for 
their Prov-mces, thereby facihtatmg the preparation of the 
History of India on the basis of materials furmshed by those 
whose Instory it would be In that review I mentioned even 
names of some prominent writers, whose contributions would be 
welcomed all over, and it is a pleasure to note that one of them, 
the modern Tod of Rajputana, has fulfilled the expectations 
that were then entertamed of Inm Mahamahopadhyaya Rai 
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hshali of the Delegates and mored a vote of thanlcs to His Excellency 
for extending Government patronage to the Conference 

He invited special attention of Government to scholars and 
their work 

The vote to His Excellencv was earned by acclamation 
The meeting was declared adjourned for the day bj' Has Excellency 
At the conclusion, the procession left the Hall m the order in 
which it entered The President and the members of the Reception 
Committee took leave of His Excellency the Patron 

1-2 p ji Lunch was sei \ ed on behalf of the Reception Committee 

Inx'itation to Goverkment House 
3-4 j p jr The Delegates were iimted to the Government House 
to a Tea Part^ bj’’ His Excellencj and Lady Stephenson in the after- 
noon The partj’’ was largelv attended by the Delegates and 
gentlemen and ladies of the Province 

Hoshaerah 

G p M There was a Moshaerah m the IVheeler Senate House 
and Linguistic Society Meetmg in the Patna College The Moshaerah 
was very popular and so the gathering was very large 

Thursday, the ISth December, 1930 
7-30 A 51 There was a Pandita Sabha in which many Pandits of 
repute from Benares and other Pandits of the Provmce, nho were 
specially invited, and Delegate Pandits took part Sastrartha m 
the traditional style and lectures in modern fashion engaged the 
attention of the audience which included some European gentlemen 
and ladies 

10 A 51 to 1 p 51 Sectional business and the readmg of 
Presidential addresses and papers of the following sections were 
earned on in the Patna College — 

1 History and Archseology 

2 Classical Sanskrit 

3 Arabic and Persian 

4 Fine Arts 

5 Philosophy 

1- 2 p 51 Lunch was served on behalf of the Reception Committee 

2- 3 p 51 The Delegates visited the Patna Oriental Pubhc 
Library Every facility was given bj’’ the Honorary Librarian to 
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the Patron, the President of the Conference, the President of the 
Reception Committee, Members of the Reception Committee, Sir 
Jivanji Modi, jMt Justice Macpherson, Vice Chancellor of the Patna 
Umversitj^ and others was taken 

6 to S p jr A general meeting of the Conference was held in the 
Council room of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 

Saturday, the 20th December, 1930 

7 A Ji Delegates went by motors and motor buses to Rajgir 
hot springs and visited Nalanda Excavations and the Museum 

ilr B L Dhama vas at home to the members of the Conference 
in the Inspection Btingalov atNalanda at 3-30 p M and the Reception 
Committee entertained the Delegates at Raigir 


Proceedings of the Section of History and 
Archaeology 

The meetmgs of this Section were held m the Enghsh Lecture 
Theatre of Patna College on the 18th and 19th December, 1930 
Dr PQranand Shastri dehvered his learned presidential address on the 
first day, survejnng the manifold contributions made by archseology 
to the study and elucidation of ancient Indian history The number of 
papers lasted under the History Section was very large, bemg as many 
as forty-four in number , so the President wisely decided to hmit 
the amount of tune to be devoted to each reader This necessitated 
merely the reading of the papers and no discussion on them was 
possible In several cases the writers had to content themselves with 
giving a bnef summary of the sahent pomts of their contributions 
The following is a list of the papers read — - 

1 Dr Radha Kumud Asokan chronology 

Mukerjee 

2 Dr R C Slazumdar Arab Invasions of India 

3 Prof A S Altekar The Home and Rationahty of 

the Rastrukutas of Malkhed 

4 Dr H M Krishna Excavations m My^sore — some 

mterestmg guides 

5 Prof A E Abdul Early Muslim Visitors of Europe 

Qadir from India 

6 Prof K Rama Pisharoti The Kulausekharas of Kerala 

7 3Ir K P Jayasual New hght on Kahapana 
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There was no discussion on any of the aforesaid papers 

At the request of some members of the Section the President 
agreed to dehver his speech at the close of the meeting on the second 
day, and not at 11 am this day as shown m the programme 

The second meeting of the Section was held on the 19th and the 
following gentlemen read the papers mentioned against then- 
names — 

1 Pandit Daj’-anand Jha Some researches m Hindu 

Astronomy 

2 Prof Cluntaharan Characteristic features of 

Chalcravarbi Sattaha form of drama 

3 Prof Kunhan Raja A new drama of Bhasa 

4 Pt Dmanatha Shastri Suparnachiti Method of meas- 

urement of time 

5 Dr Mangaldeva Shastn Harisvami, Commentator of the 

Satapatha Brahmana and the 

date of Skandasvami, Com- 
mentator of the Egreda 

No discussion was held on any of the papers read 

The gentlemen noted beldw were absent and their papers mentioned 
against their names could therefore not be read — 

1 Prof D C Bhattacharya Mandana, Sure^vara, and 

Bharabhuti the problem of 

their identit}' 

2 Prof S K Das The Education of the Prmce m 

Ancient India 

3 Pt K L V vShastri Sri Harsa’s place m Sanskrit 

Literature 

4 Dr Ishwar Datta The place of science in Sanskrit 

Literature 

5 Prof Siva Prasad (1) The Dhvanjaloka and the 

Bhattacharya text of the Dhvamkarikas , 

and 

(2) The Vrndavana Kavya and 
its author 

Mr R M Joshi, who was present, did not bring his paper It 
could not therefore be read 

The meetmg termmated with a brief presidential speech, which 
embodied the purport of the President’s written speech, which, he 
said, was not completely ready for delivery Sanskrit grammar was 
the mam theme of his speech He pointed out that, m spite of the 
restraints imposed bv grammarians like Panmi, the language had 
considerably changed and would not cease to do so, as long as it 
contmued to be written He therefore emphasised the need of an 
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of medieval interest, such as — History, Jurisprudence, 
Logic, Astronomy, Politics, and Literature — uas property 
dealt uith Ever 3 ' authority of importance, such as — 
Firishta, Badauni, Eaverty, Barani, and Ma'arif — had 
been consulted and irere quoted frequently Moreover 
cver^ available document of original interest had been 
perused Besides tracing the development of education 
the political and social backgrounds of the times were 
incidentalty portrayed 

6 Early Persian Poetrj' b^' Dr M Nizamuddin There uas 
some discussion on Bahram Gore’s connection with Arabia 

The meeting u as adjourned at about 2 p lu 
On 10th December, 1930, the proceedings began at 11 am 
T he attendance uas as usual The foUowmg papers were read — 

1 The tu o traditional mistakes by Maulana Abdul Aziz Maiman 

2 An unloioMTi Arabic Ode (by An Nazzar) by Dr S M Hossain 

3 Rationalism in Islam by Professor M Mozaffaruddin 

4 A forgotten Persian poet b^”^ Professor Andahb Shadani 

5 Abu Tamraam’s poetrj’’ bj-^ Dr A Haque 

G Urua, the beggar minstrel by Professor S M Badruddin 

The following papers were not read on account of the absence 
of their authors or for uant of time — 

1 His tory of Arabic poetry by Maulana Abdus Subhan, 

Ma^asa Islainia Shamsul Huda, Patna 

2 Arabic, the mother of semetic languages by Syed Muhammad 

Badruddin A1 Alavi, Muslim Uraversity 

3 Characteristic features of Arabic poetry by Professor Abid 

Ahmad Ah, Jlushm University 

4 The affinity of the Persian, Urdu, Hmdi, and Bengali with 

the Arabic by the law of interchange by R N Saha, 
M R A S , Benaies 

5 Hazrat Shahr Banu by Mr S Maqbul Ahmad, Allahabad 

6 Umque beauty of Arabic language by Professor A Latif, 

Chittagong College 

7 Hafiz of Shiraz according to his own view by Mr S M Eushau, 

B A , Madras 

8 A note on the autograph copies of Saeb’s diwan by Professor 

M Mahfuzul Haque, M A , Presidency College 

9 Letters of Rashiduddm relating to India by Professor 

Muhammad Shall, Lahore College 


Proceedings of the Section of Fine Arts 

Meetmgs of this Section were held on the 18th and the 19th 
December, 1930 Mr Ajit Ghosh was in the chair and the meeting 
of the first day was graced by the presence of the General President, 
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address -was delivered the following papers were read in the two 
meetings — 


1 Kai Bahadur Sardar M V 

Kibe 

2 Pt Bam Swarup Sastri 

3 Pt Devikanta Sidhanta Shastn 

4 Prof D Srmivasachar 


5 Prof Umesh Chandra Bhatta- 

charya 

6 Prof Dakshmaranjana Sastri 

7 Prof Umesha Misra 

8 Prof Asutosh Shastn 

9 Prof Hirendralal Sengupta 
10 Pt N A 3 ^asvami Sastri 


11 jMt B Nagaraj Sharma 


12 JJr Eamakantacharya 

13 Sir Dharmendra Brahmachan 

14 Dr D SI Datta 

15 Sir R Chand 

16 Sir Krishnamoorthi Sarma 

17 Sir H B Eangaswami 

Aiyangar 

18 Prof T B Chmtamam 


Is Bhagavadgita post-Buddhist ? 

Pracina Nyaya and STavya 
Kyaya (m Sansknt) 
Tantratattvam 

A Cntical Review of Sattarka 
Dipavah — a Pracina Tika 
recently unearthed 
The Concept of Svadharma m 
the Gita 

The Lokaj atikas and the 
Kapalikas 

GaudapadaBhas 3 'a and Slathara 
Vrtti 

Vedantic Intuition and Slysti- 
cism 

Exponents of the Sladhyamika 
Philosoph}' 

The Sladhyamartha-Samgraha 
of Bhava-Viveka (Restoration 
from the Tibetan Version) 
New hght on Srivijayendra- 
tirtha’s works 

Renaissance of Realism m 
Indian Philosophy 
Was Sn Sankara a Vaishnavite* 
A Note on the Adhyasa of 
Sankara 

Theory of Paksata 
The Doctrme of Transmigration 
of Soul, Indian and Greek 
The Slandukya Kankas of 
Gaudapada 

Sladhava — an old Sankhya 
teacher 

Prakasa, Srikara, and Ksirasa- 
garamisra — three old Slimam- 
sakas 


Proceedings of the Vedic Section 

On the first day (i e the 18th December, 1930), the proceedmgs 
began at 10-30 A m The President declared at the outset that, 
as a ride, he could allow only ten mmutes for the readmg of a paper 
and five for any discussion that might ensue Eirst of all. 
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Then Dr Shahidulla read his paper on the Munda afBmties of 
Bengah Rev Dr Bodduig, who was present, offered some mterestmg 
remarks on Santah 

The other papers were taken as read 

The following is the hst of papers accepted by the Section in 
addition to the address of the President, viz ‘ The home of the 
Indo Europeans ’ — 

(1) The whispered vowels in Indo Ar3an bj" Baburam Saksena, 

Esq , Allahabad 

(2) Some linguistic techmcal terms and their rendermg into 

Sanskrit and Arabic bj' Prof S K Chatterji, Calcutta 

(3) Munda affinities of Bengah bj"- Dr Shahidulla 

(4) Cuhka Paisaci b}'^ Dr P C Bagchi, Calcutta 

(5) Dialects of the Khasali group by Dr S Varma 

(6) The tertiarj' stage of Indo-Arjmn by Prof S K Chatterji, 

Calcutta 

(7) Some pecuharities of the Sorathi Dialect by D R Mankad 

(8) The Study of Telega roots bj^ Dr C hfarayana Eao 

(9) A phonetic transcript from Toda by Prof S K Chatterji 

(10) Chinese transcriptions of foreign words b}^ Dr P C Bagci, 

Calcutta 

(11) The development of the palatal sounds m some Sanskrit 

vernaculars by Dr D M Datta, Patna 

(12) Home of the Aryans bj’’ Lakshmidhar KaUe, M A , Delhi 


Proceedings of the Urdu Section. 

There were two sittmgs, with Mr S Khudabaksh, Bar -at Law, 
m the chair, on the 17th December at 6 P M There was a Moshaerah 
The proceedings began at 6 pm The hall (Wheeler Senate 
House) was fully packed , and a large number of distmguished 
scholars and visitors also were present In the absence of the 
President, the chair was taken, b}^ Qazi A Wadood, Esq , Bar -at-Law 
A large number of poets recited them poems Among those the 
following were most promment and their poems were much appre- 
ciated — 

Prof A Mannan, ‘ Bedil ’, of Patna College 
Prof ‘ Andahb Shadani ’, of Dacca University 
Munshi Sukhdeo Prasad Verma, ‘ Bismil ’, of Allahabad 
M Reyaz Hasan Khan, ‘ Khayal ’, Patna 
Mr Hasiruddin Husam, ‘ Hasir Bar -at Law, Patna 
Dr ‘ Mobarak ’, Patna 
Dr ‘ Majnun ’, Patna 
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2 Prof K R Pisharoti — ^The origin of ornaments (being a 

study of Karala Ornaments) Discussion the President, 
Prof K P jMitra, Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh 

3 Prof Kshiti Mohan Sen — Anandaghana, the Jam mjstic 

(1^0 11) Discussion by Dr Bagchi, Prabhudutt Shastn 

4 IMr P K Shastn — ^The Problem of Religious Consciousness 

as solved in Sikhism (No 8) Read for him by Dr P D 
Shastn 

5 Dr P C Bagchi — Foreign Element in the Tantras (No 5) 

6 Prof P C Mahalanobis — Revision of Risley’s Anthropo- 

metrical Data lelatmg to Indian Castes and Tribes (No 16) 
Discussion b 3 ’^ the President and Dr Bodding 

Put from the chan and unammousty carried the followmg 
resolution — 

Resolved that the Anthropological Section of the Sixth All- 
India Oriental Conference recommend to and request Government 
that early steps be taken for making provision for taking more 
exhaustive anthropometric measurements of all the tribes and castes 
of India 

7 Prof N M Achar^ya — ^Traces of Sakti Worship at Pun 

(No 9) 

Dr J J Modi read his paper on a Parsi High Priest (Dastnr) 
Azar Kaiuan inth his Zoroastrian Disciples at Patna m the 16th- 
17th centuries A C 

The second meetmg v as held on the 19th December, 1930 and the 
followmg papers were read — 

1 Prof K P Jlitra — The Svastika (No 7) 

2 Presidential Addiess 

3 Dr B Bhattacharyya — ^The cult of Bhutadamara (No 2) 

4 Pt R M Shastn — The Kajasthas (No 23) 

5 Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh — Terra cotta figurmes m the 

Patna Museum and their relation to ethnological races 
of India (No 14), with plates (Plates -with the author ) 

6 Pandit Jamuna Prasad — Dharmastadavasyakata ca (m 

Sanskrit) (No 26) 

7 Prof Chintaharan Chakravarti^ — The cult of Jaj^adurga 

(Paper not given ) 

Other papers on the prmted hst vere taken as read 


Proceedings of the Hindi and Oriya Sections 

Both these sections had each two sittmgs on the ISth and 19th 
December Mr B Shyam Sundar Das, the President of the Hnidi 
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Kvii 


The Actme President^ Professor Kshitimohan Sen of Vis'n a Bharati, 
brought to the notice of the writer and the ladies and gentlemen 
present of some neu sources which he had come across m the course 
of his searches for medneval m3'stic songs The legend persisted m 
distant localities, among monastic and ascetic orders -nho are shy of 
public ga/e and publicity Thus the Yogis have their seats and 
'manuscripts m the Frontier and in the Kalabhairava temple of the 
Gorakhpanthis in Lahore Songs about them or manuscripts of their 
order are commonty found among the mendicants and m monastic 
libraries at Hinglaj in Sindh, at Dinadhar HiU in Cutch, in Kathiawar 
and Bhavnagar The Kabirpanthis speak of the meeting between 
Kabir and Gopichandra The cults and traditions of the Nathas 
persisted and may be traced in those of the Bauls and Darveshes 
who had adopted Islam Hence the full and complete study of the 
question is possible, according to the speaker, only if one devotes 
oneself to make it a life work, by living amongst these various 
orders of people and learning what they had to impart, but vould 
never do so except to the really deservmg, vho approach them not 
with intellectual curiosity but with a living spiritual fervour and 
hunger 

The Actmg President gave his address on the Bauls of Bengal on 
which he is a recognised authority The address vas highly m- 
teresting and many of the songs and sayings of these mystics, full of 
poetic beauty and spiritual fervour, were brought before the public 
for the first time 
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ABCILEOLOGy IN INDLA, AXD ITS DIPOKTANCE FOR 
INDIAN HISTORY 

De Hikakand a Sastki, M A , M 0 L , D Litt 

India IS an ideal country for research Her ancient literature 
including the Rgveda irhich is decidedly the oldest book known in 
this norld, her ancient ciydisation nhicli is still sun lying, her 
numbeiless old sites full of antiquities of all sorts lying uneyjilored 
from Kanjmkumarl to the foot of the great Himalayas afford yery 
rich material to the eyplorei m whateyer branch of research he mai 
engage himself without eyer causing him yerj-- strenuous labour 
or enormous expenditure proyided, of course, he has a desire to get 
at it India ydl proye a real vasundliard for him 

Indians of the hoary past did not care much foi history, not 
because they were destitute of historical mstmet but because they 
caied more for the next world than for the matter of fact human 
existence To them the uorld before their e^^es was mayd or illusion 
and what nas bej’^ond the graye or the smasdiia-bhiimt was the 
real world It is owing to this wrong or peryerted conception of 
metaphj’-sics that w’e do not possess real historical works written bj’’ 
the ancients of this country It is on this account that we practi- 
cally know nothing in regard to our great sages and heroes and 
it is on this account that we are led to take them to be mere myths 
The w onder of w'onders is that whereas the stories of other countries 
which were formerly taken to be allegories are gradually being 
proved to be historical facts, our legends, itihdsas, purdnas, etc , 
remain hardty more than mere fiction Even the Arabian Nights are 
now' being taken seriously and the seven voj'ages of Smdbad the 
Sailor, to be history, so much so, that endeavours are now being 
made to trace out the valley of diamonds in right earnest This 
w'ould not have been the case had our ancestors thought of this 
living world also and not preferred to waste their energies on parvalo 
cahnimdn, dhumdt , yan—n~aivam tan=-ii=aivam, and so on One 
would wonder indeed when he remembers that these very scholars had 
the mottoes hke yas=:tarlen=:dnusandhatle, sa dliarmmam veda n = 
etarah, and na rte srdntasya salhydya deidh, i e ‘He alone knows 
what dharma is, whose investigations are based on tail a, le 
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matenal and the maintenance of the agency through uhich it is bemg 
accomplished, I moan the Archieological Survey Depaitment, are real 
boons conferred on us, for ulncli ire are all thankful But for this 
noble \ioik much of the material on which Indologists are now 
Mould have been lost, possibly for ever It is to Lord 
Curzon, m the first place, that all this is mostly due and ue are 
highly grateful to him for it Without indulging in platitudes, I 
Mould like to saj’’ some words about the pioneers of Archeological 
Reseaich in India and othei scholars, Indian as mcII as European, 
who have done substantial work in bringing to light the facts relat- 
ing to our past histoiy, such as Heniy T Colebrooke, Hoiace Hayman 
Vl'ilson, Sir William Jones, Bhauda Ji, Rajendra Lai Jihtra, etc Mv 
not mentioning other scholars should not be taken as implying that 
thej did not do anjdhmg, or as casting any reflections on them 
Some woiked on lines othei tiian archeological, Mobile the rest busied 
themselves m their onn wa}' My dhanyauidas go to all to uhom 
thej aie due 

First of all I should mention the glorious name of James 
Prinsep to mIioiu mc are indebted for the decipherment of the 
Brahmi alphabet This great scliolai was born on the 20th of 
August, 1799, and died in 1840 He M'as an assaj master at the 
Calcutta Mint as well as Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
m succession to H H Wilson and, devoting his leisure to Indian 
mscriptions and numismatics, succeeded m determining the value 
of practically all the ancient Brahmi sj^mbols between 1834 
and 1837 By erecting the Piinsep’s Ghat, an archway on the 
bank of the Hooghly, in Jus memory, the citizens of Calcutta and 
through them, all of us, have paid the debt of gratitude, at least 
to some extent, which was due to that great rsi Sir Alexander 
Cunmiigham is the next sage to whom, I should say, India is highly 
indebted for the noble woik he did for her He entered the service 
of the Government of India as a Lieutenant of the Royal Engineers 
in June, 1831, and set himself almost at once to the researches that 
have made his name so well known Withm three j'ears of service 
he gave us his first publication, viz ‘ The correction of a mistake 
regarding some of the Roman coins found in the Tope at Manikiyala 
opened by M Court’ {lournal of The Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol HI, pp 635 ff ) He was selected for the post of the 
Director General of the Archaeological Survey of India m 1870 
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Surve}'^ Department He died at the age of So, spending his long 
life in serving the Muse of Archieology so very meritoriously Then 
comes the revered name of George Buhler, to v horn Indian Epigraphy 
owes ever so much He was horn at Borstal in Hanover in the 
house of a cleig\man in 1837 and died at the age of 61 in 1898, 
being drowned vhile boating in a lake It was he uho realised the 
value of traditional Sanskiit learning and its lepository, the oft 
despised ‘ Pandit’, for uhom he had nothing but profound respect — 
gunl giinam velli na vetti nir giinnh We know hon he insisted 
on the appointment of a tliorough bred sdstrin of the old school, both 
for the heliJ of the advanced students and for his own assistance 
His numerous publications, especially the vorks on Indian Inscrip- 
tions, his search for Sanskrit and other manuscripts, his works on 
our DJiarma-idslras, his Encyclopaedia of Indo Aryan Research, m 
particular, his masterlj' treatises on the Indian Brahnii Alphabet and 
Palceography uith Ins vell-knoira nine palieographic tables — works 
not yet superseded or supplemented — will keep his sacred memory 
quite fresh in the minds of ever}' Indologist of v hatever nationality 
lie might be It is said that in the depth of knowledge of Sanslcrit 
he could equal our old iditrls and, excepting Whitney’s, his Sanskrit 
learning remains unsurpassed m Europe Franr Kielhorn was the 
other European scliolai who, together with his friend, the late 
Professor Buhler, exercised a great influence in opening the eyes 
of the learned world in Europe to the impoitance of traditional 
Indian scholarship ‘ It had become fashionable to distrust Indian 
tradition, and to try to find the way back to the old Indian civilisa- 
tion w'lthout consulting it ’ It was both Buhler and Kielhorn who 
showed that this was a grave mistake Kielhorn studied Sanskrit 
grammar under the guidance of the Pandits themselves — the very 
Pandits whom some of us look down upon with scorn In Europe 
he was considered as ‘the only scholar who had thoroughly pene- 
trated into the depths of the old grammatical system of the Hindus ’ 
His study of the VydLarana according to traditional methods 
enabled him to give us a masterly edition of Pataiijali’s Mahdbhdsya 
and of Nagoji’s ParibhdsenduselJiara It is impossible here to 
enumerate the manj' imiiortant contributions Indian history owes to 
him John Faithful Fleet is known to us by Ins volume on the 
Gupta Inscriptions in the Corpus Inocriphonum Indtcarum Series, and 
his work on Kanarese Inscriptions He came to Bombay m 1867 
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him His epigra pineal discoveries in Xepal, for -nliicli Dr Bubler 
called liim ‘ the pathfinder in the history of Nepal his contribution 
to the studi of Cai e Numerals, to tlie mteqiretation of the now well- 
known msciiption of Kharavela, the Nanaghat Inscript'ons, the 
Andhra coins and his discovery of the famous Lion Capital of Jlathura 
with KharoshthI Inscriptions incised on it, etc etc , have made him 
immortal indeed His achievements m the domain of archaeology 
received public recognition first from the University of Le\ den which, 
on the recommendation of the late Professor Kern, who was another 
rsi and did so much to bring man 3 a fact relating to our past history 
to light, conferred upon him the Honorary Degree of Ph D Then 
comes the illustrious and revered name of Sir Kamakrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar I do not think India in recent years has produced a 
greater antiquarian so vera* accurate and sound m judgment He 
vas born m 1S37 and breathed his last in 1921 after earning a fair 
name not only for himself but for his country* through his researches 
and ver\ scholarh publications His edition of books like the 
Malatlrnddhaia and various articles can well be taken as models b-s 
scholars who vant to do similar work in this coiintrj The Early 
History of the Deccan and Vaisnatism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems are the tvo great monuments he has left to perpetuate his 
memory The splendid vork which this gifted son of Sarasvati did 
was duly appreciated by learned societies not onl\ m India but also 
m Europe and America and also by the Government of India It is 
not m\ object to give a life sketch of him and of othei scholars or to 
leview their works .Scholars haie done that alreadi’’ and we can 
lead the same in publications like the lournal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Indian Antiquary, etc It is nghth remarked that .Sir 
Ramakri«hna Gopal Bhandarkar i.as ever> inch a student and scholar 
and we should follow his footsteps m our investigat'ons and trj' to be 
as unbiassed and accurate as he was To Kielhorn and Hultzsch, 
the two other eminent European scholars, we are highlj indebted for 
the various researches the\ made in Indian Epigraphy 

Eai Bahadur V Venkaj-jm and Mr R D Baiieiji are the two 
scholars who stand piominent in the galavj of Indian researchers of 
note The former pioved to the satisfaction of Indologists that 
Indian scholars could also be accuiate in their ejiigraphical researches 
As Di Sten Konow has rightty remaikcd everj thing that came from 
him boie testimony to the scrupulous care and conscientiousness, the 
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as I have alreadv stated does not mean anv reflection on them 
There are so many scholars who have done splendid work to unravel 
the past historv of tins vast countre and we are beholden more 
or less to all of them The debt we owe to these scholars I 
uould call rsi rna winch we have to pay In studymg and contmu- 
mg then noble works All of us, of course cannot do this Those 
V ho cannot personally, should sympathise with and try to promote 
that work Let not people sav that the sons of the soil aie mdifferent 
or apathetic to it uhile others are doing whatever is possible for 
them to promote it I cannot help remarkmg that m the majoritv 
of cases our on n people are indifferent and in some cases they even 
go so far as to state that such a research work causes waste of 
money It is rather due to the scholars or Indologists of Europe 
that interest in archieology and all its branches is being kept alive 
and I would bov down to them all in gratefulness for what they 
have done or are doing to promote the noble cause of Archieologv 
Epigraph} and Numismatics 

With tliesc preliminary remarks I should like to tell you some 
thing about the splendid work winch archieological research has done 
in India — a sort of simhdialol ana on it In doing so I cannot help 
traversing beaten ground for most of you know about it Still, 
refreshing the memorv of some and informing others of a few new 
things will not be out of place for one whom you have honoured by 
selecting as Chairman of the section I am presidmg over 

First of all, as a son of the dharma pradhnna de-m, I should like 
to mention the identification of the old Lummmi garden or the sacred 
spot where feiddhartha, one of the greatest men the world has ever 
produced, was bom Till this was done, the great Buddha was 
considered to be not more than a mi-thical personage The Asoka 
pdlar at Bummindei in the Nepalese Terai with the words Hida 
BudJie jdfe Sal yaminii ti, Hida Bliagaiam gate ti Lummini game 
cleaily engraved in the old Brahmi script indisputably set aside all 
doubts to his being a historical leahty Now we have located the 
place V here he died and was cremated and I feel a pardonable pride 
in saying that the copper-plate which I myself excavated at Kasia m 
the Gorakhpur district has considerably contributed towards clearing 
the doubts regardmg the location of the antique Kusanagara which 
IS a most hallowed or sacred place for the Buddhist world Other 
places like Sarnath, the Jetavana, etc , have also been identified with 
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tions were atterapted I wonder if these pictographs form a branch 
of the ancient five-fold hpi 

Mudra lipili silpa lipir=lipir=leUiani simbhaia j 
Gundikd-ghuna samhJintd hpayaJi pancadhd smrtdh || 

They are not connected with any known Indian script though 
they seem to contain mdtrd marks on them 

Without telling old stones I might say something m regard to a 
few fresh archeological discoveries to further show the usefulness of 
archeological research for Indian history, both new and old The 
Indian chief who seems to have been largely responsible for vanquishing 
the bloodthir3t5’'IIuns the t 5 want Ilihirakula and his hosts, was hitherto 
known to us by the name of Yasodharman The stone mscnption 
which has recently been excavated at IsTalanda tells us that his name 
was Yasovarmman and not Yasodharman This mvaluable record 
which I am bringing out m the Egngrapktia Indica iurther tells us that 
Malada, the son of a Turki prince who was a minister of the said 
sovereign and his guardian of the frontier, v as a devout Buddhist 
who brought offerings for the image of the Buddha set up in the temple 
which Baladitya had built at Nalanda That even Turks embraced 
Buddhism and bowed down to the All-Compassionate Buddha one 
of the noblest sons of India, is a matter of pride for us mdeed 

The Chola inscriptions which have been dealt with b}' us from 
time to time, like the two records at Uttaramallur, tell us how develop- 
ed the sj^stem of village administration v as in the South during the 
Chola times Such a system could not have come into force all of a 
sudden like something extraneous The details of the communities 
which then governed villages, the qualifications needed for their 
membership, the defects which disqualified persons for membership of 
such communities and the arrangement of committees would aU go to 
prove that Indians in the South vere in a highly advanced stage of 
civilisation in those dai s For instance, the tank committee, spoken 
of in these inscriptions, seems to have been responsible for the upkeep 
of tanks used speciall 3 ^ for irrigation It not onlv looked mto the 
repairs and the annual removal of silt but also dealt with the questions 
regarding endowments for tanks The gold committee probabto 
regulated the currency The members of each committee were 
expected to take an active part in discussing questions brought before 
it One of these inscriptions refers to eloquence at committee 
meetings as a special merit As the late Mr I enkayya remarked. 
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sway in Burma about the mediferal period Epigraphj^ which is 
unquestionably the most copious and important source of early 
Indian historj supplies accurate information regarding the dark 
epochs of the long forgotten past The well-known Kharayela ms 
cription, the contents of which have been so creditably discussed by 
my friend Mr K P Jayaswal and the late lamented Mr R D Banerji 
need not be dilated upon here A fresh article on it b3'- both 
of them IS m the course of publication in the Eingwphia Indica 
Not onlj" the large inscriptions but the short ones also uliich we find 
written on seals shed definite light on our political and rehgious 
bistorj’' and also the history of the development of art in India The 
official seals that have been unearthed enable us to draw interesting 
conclusions in regard to the system of government uhich was in force 
during ancient days The large square seal found at Vaisali with 
archaic symbols, and a three lined legend m the Mauryan Brahmi 
sciipt reading Vesah-anusamijdnala Talare would show that there 
was a regular pohce system in vogue during the Mauryan ascendancy 
The seal apparentlj"^ belongs to the Metropolitan Pohce of Vaisalr 
stationed at the outpost of the Talcara village within the jurisdiction 
of the Vaisali municipality Another seal excavated at the same 
old site of Vaisali goes to indicate the existence at Vaisali of a Local 
Government under a Royal Viceroy of the ruling dynastj' whose 
capital was Patahputra Some of the seals found at Nalanda, vhich 
still await publication, help us to establish the genealogy of certain 
kmgs, as does the Soiipat seal of Harsa The clay seals of the 
Maukharis and other rulers which we have briefly noticed in our 
Annual Repoits are instances of the kmd It is true that these rehcs 
of yore aie portable and ue cannot base oui conclusions exclusivelj^ 
on their evidence the more so, when we know that sometimes very 
modern thmgs have been dug out along with them, such as the Austrian 
amulet found along with the Mauryan Police seal of Vaisali — it uould 
be absurd to infer from this that the house of Hapsburg luled m 
Vaisali before the Mauryas ' Such finds only go to confiim oui 
conclusions which we have drawn from other documents more or less 
of a positive nature 

These are now old tales and jmu are familiar inth them 
Archmology and epigraphy are not only helpful in constructing 
authentic history of ancient India but of modern, I mean Muham- 
madan or Mu^al India, as well Leavmg aside numerous epigraphs 
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coins are rather our sole guides The noble service rendered by the 
founders of the Xumismatic Society of India to popularise the study 
of coins by publishing the results of their investigations is too -well 
knonn to the readers of the publications of the Society to require 
mention here I cannot help remarking m this connection that the 
enthusiasm which marked the labours of numismatists like ilessrs 
R Burn, ISI Wnght and other Englishmen, who have non retired and 
left the field, is hardl 3 ^ to be found in their Indian successors although 
the}’' are expected to put forth greater energi’’ in such studies, as thex* 
are meant for the elucidation of the history of their oun motherland 
I do not think I am to be considered a flatterer when I saj’ that 
it IS to the Europeans that ii e are beholden for the selfless work they 
have done in connection with the various branches of Archseologj’' m 
India and in teaching us the way to continue it on the scientific hnes 
they hai e chalked out for us 3Iy head bov s dov n to them all for the 
noble vork they have done for us We also have done a good deal 
Some of us, at least, hax e proved ourselves to be their equals in every 
respect — perhaps Ekalavya has superseded Drona ' Let that be as it 
IS Time has come when Indians should come foru ard to take up the 
research work wholeheartedly and do it with unflaggmg zeal and 
redeem themselves of the debt due to their ancestors I earnestly 
hope that what has been stated by me will make at least some of you 
take to whatever branch of archaiolog}’ appeals to jou, in order to 
build up our ancient history and thus enable our motherland to raise 
her head in pride foi her noble achievements in the past 
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Eadha KTnnjD Mookebji, M A , Ra D , 

Professor, Lucknow TJmversity 

A close and comparative study of the Aiokan Legends and 
Inscnptions ■svill yield a fairly complete set of dates for the impor- 
tant events in the hfe and reign of Asoka Of these dates, the 
two imtial ones are those for Asoka’s accession to the throne and 
for his coronation, and when these are settled, others will follow 
from them, and also from one another The initial dates maj be 
determmed as follows 

274 B C — ^Date of Anoka’s accession to the throne This date 
is taken as the startmg pomt of Asokan Chronology, from which the 
reckoning of other dates will be made both backward and forward 
The date, 274 B C , is estabhshed by the convergence of evidence 
from different sources If we make a start with 323 B C as the date 
of the commencement of Chandragupta Mauiya’s sovereignty, both 
Brahmmical and Buddhist tests the Puranas and the Ceylon 
Chronicles agree m assigmng the same duration for his sovereignty, 
nz 24 years This bnngs us to 299 B C , as the date of Bindusara’s 
accession to the throne for whom, again, the Purdnas assign a reign 
of 25 years Thus we arrive at 274 B C as the date of Asoka s 
accession to the throne All other dates m Asokan history wiU be 
‘•een to fit in with this initial date so as to produce a complete 
chronological sj stem 

270 B C — ^Date of Asoka’s Coronation This date is denved 
from the following passage of the MaJidiamsa [Y 22] ‘ Four years 

after the famous Aioka had won for himself paramount sovereignty 
(ekarajjmn) he consecrated himself as Kmg in the city of Pafahputra ’ 
This date is the basis of Asokan Chronology, because all other 
dates cited m the legends or the Edicts are counted from it, the year 
of the Kmg’s ablmelji 

This date that we derive from the MaMtamsa we ma}’ also 
deduce from the Edicts Rock Edict XIII refers to five Western 
Kings as Asoka’s contemporaries who, accordmg to the Cambridge 
Bistory of India [Vol I, 502], were all hvmg up to 258 B C when 
one of them (Magas of C 3 Tene), if not another (Alexander of Epirus), 
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former at the age of 20, and the latter at IS This leads ns to the date 
284 B C as that of the birth of Mahendra, and to the date, 282 B C , 
as that of the birth of his sister If his eldest son was born in 284 
B C , when was A^oka born « We take it that he was born m 304 
B C and became a father at the age of 20 A younger age for his 
fatherhood is ruled out by the limits indicated in Mahatamm, XIII, 
8—11, statmg — (1) that Aioka was sufSeiently old before his marriage 
to have been deputed by his father to serve as Viceroj'' at Ujjaymi 
and (2) that, on his way to Ujjayml, at the town of Vedisa, he met 
his first love, Devi, who became the mother of Mahendra [Ib ] 

We thus obtam on the basis of a collation of evidence from both 
legends and mscnptions the following set of dates 
304 B C — Birth of ASoka 

2S6 B C — (1) Date of appointment of Asoka by his father 
Bmdusara as Yieeroy ot the province of Avanti {Avanitrattham 
bliuhjante) and of his journej'^ to its headquarters at Ujjayini, halting 
at the town of Vedisa on the way [Ilahdv XIII, 8-10] 

(2) Marnage of A^oka with Vedisa-Mahadevi-Sakyakumari (as 
designated in the MahdbodJnvamaa)^ the daughter of a merchant of 
Vedisagin, who became the mother of Mahendra 

What must have been the age of A^oka in 286 BO* The 
highest hmit for it is IS Otherwise he would be too young for 
Viceroyalty, if not for marriage too 

284 B 0 — Birth of Asoka ’s eldest chdd, Mahendra, as already 
evplained [lb V, 204] 

282 B C — Birth of Anoka’s eldest daughter, Samghamitra 

[J6] 

274 B 0 — (1) War of succession between ASoka and his brothers, 
(2) Death of the Crown Prmoe, Sumana, m the war, (3) Consequent 
accession of A^oka to the throne and to supreme sovereignty 
{elarajjam), (4) Birth of Prince Sumana’s posthumous son, Xigrodha 
[Ib 40-50] 

270 B 0 — Anoka’s Coronation [Ib 22] 

270-240 B 0 — Asandhimitra figuring as ASoka’s chief Queen 
{Aggamahesl) at the Court of Pataliputra [Ib 85 , XX, 2] instead of 
Devi, his first wife, who was all along left at her native town, Vedisa 
[76 XIII, 1, 8-11] This agrees with the fact stated m RE V that 
ASoka had his harems [plodhana) at Pataliputra and also ‘ in out 
lymg towns ’ {bahilesu cha nagalesu, Dhauli Text) 
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•compnsmg caitijas and in stating further that these were erected at 
places nhere the Buddha had dwelt (ye pradesa adhyimtah Bhagavatd 
Buddhcna which is equivalent to ‘ Jinena panvutthasthanesu ’ of 
the 2IaMv already cited) [Diu , p 3S9 of Cowell’s edition] 

2Go-2G2 B C — Period when Asoka remained as a mere upamla 
of the Buddhist Samgha [ilEE I, already explained] 

2G4 B C — (1) Ordmation of Mahendra by the Thera Mahadeva, 
nith Majjhantika acting as President of the chapter which had met 
for the required Kamynaulcain , his second ordination by jMoggah 
putta Tissa actmg as his vpddhyffya 

(2) Ordination of Samghamitra bj’ her dcdrijd, Ajmpala, and by 
her niMdhyaya, Dhammapalil \3Ialidv , V, 204-209] 

(3) Consequent promotion of DharmaSoka from the rank of a 
PaccayadSyal a to that of a Sasanadayada [Ib 197] 

2G3 B C — Birth of Kunala, son of Asoka b}' Ins vife, Padmavati, 
■■on the day when 84,000 Dharmarajtkas were completed b> Asoka 
{Div , p 405] 

2C2 BC — (I) Conquest of Kalinga and its consequences to 
ASoka in mtensifj ing liis zeal for the Dharma [RE XIII] and leading 
him to a closer association with the Samgha [Samglie vpagate) and 
strenuous exertions on its behalf (pardArawn) [MRE 1] (2) Death 

of the monks, Tissa and Sumitta, followed by the growth of heresy 
and riches in the Samgha and the consequent retirement from it of 
3Ioggaliputta Tissa ‘ in the Sth regnal year of the King ’ IMaJidv , V, 
227-30] (3) Accession of JIahendra to the headship of the Samgha 

[76 232] 

2G3-250 B C ■ — Period of Afioka’s pilgrimage to Buddhist holy 
places in the following order mentioned in the Div (pp 389-397) 
(1) Inmbtm tana, visited ‘first of all’ {sariaprafJiamena), (2) Kapila- 
taslu, (3) Bodlnmfda or Bodhi, (4) Varanasi, (5) Rsijiatana, (6) Ku4i 
nagara, and (7) Jetatana contaming the stupas of the Buddha’s chief 
disciples, i^ariputra, Mahamaudgaly ayana, IMahakasyapa, and Ananda 
Of these, the most important were the four connected with the 
Buddlia’s (a) Jdh, Kativitj', at Ko (1), lb) Bodh, Enlightenment, 
at No (3), (c) D/iannacaAra, firstprcachmg, atNo (5), and (d) Pan 
mridna. Dissolution, at No G 

This account of Anoka’s pilgrimage is somewhat different from 
that of the Edicts uhicli mention his pilgrimage to only two of the 
above places, viz Bodli Gaya or Sambodlii in 260 B C [RE VIII] 
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253 B C — Jleetmg of the Third Buddhist Council under Moggah- 
putta Tissa as President [Jlahav V, 280] and despatch bv him 
of evangehsers to different countries [Ib XII, 1-S] 

The Edicts also tell of the despatch of missionaries, called 
Dharma JlaJianidtras or DUlas [BE XIII], to foreign countries, 
but it Mas by A-'Oka directly, and not by Tissa The legends 
mention more of these countries than the Edicts, and the following 
in common, vir (1) Gandhara [RE V], (2) Ya\ana [RE V and 
XIU], (3) Himalava (uhich includes peoples hkc the Xabbakas, 
Xabhitis or Xabhapamtis mentioned in RE XIU), (4) Aparantaka 
[RE V], (5) Mahurastra (the house of the peoples named Andhras, 
Puhndns and Rasfrikas in RE V' and XIII) The South is re- 
presented 111 the legends in the countries called Jlabi'^mandala and 
Vanaiasi and m the Edicts in the peoples called the Satyaputras, 
Keralaputra'! Chola<; and Pundjns [RE II] 

A.S to the date of these foreign Missions, the legends begm them 
in 253 B C , but the Edicts refer to them as m full suing in 258 B C 
[RE II and XIII] The\ aBo confine tliem to purely religious 
uork, the preaching of select Buddhist doctrines But the Edicts 
give tliem e\tcnded scope and present them as Missions of Social 
Service promoting medical measures for the relief of suffenng of both 
man and beast [RE II] and achieving Dharmaiijaya or Moral 
Conquest [RE XIII] replacing Asura iijaya or Military Conquest 
252 BC — Mahendra alieadi 12 ^ears a monk, visits his 
mother, De\ I, at Vedisa before proceeding to Cevlon \2laMi , XIII, 
1 , 8 - 11 ] 

251 B C — Gift of a caie in the IGialatika Hill as shelter agamst 
rain [IGialatika Hill, No 2, Ca\e Inscription] 

250 B C — Visit to (1) Lumbim -nhere were erected a Pdlar and 
a Shnne as memonals of the Visit, (2) the Stupa of Buddha Kona- 
kamana repaired and doubled in swe uith the erection of a 
memorial Pillar 

243-242 B C— Issue of Pillar Edicts 

240 B C — Death of Asandhimitru, ‘ the dear consort of Asoka 
and faithful believer in the Sambuddha’ [AJahdv, XX, 2] 

230 BO — Ti'jjaraL^itri figuring ns chief Queen [Ib 3] She 
IS abo mentioned as Anoka’s agramahisi in the Dtv (p 407) 

235 B C —Despatch of Kunula as Viceroy to Tavila then m 
revolt {Dw ib ] Kunriln uas then 18 3 ears old 
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aurahgzeb’s accession in verse 


jMoha'\diad Abdulla Chughtai, 

Lecturer, Islamia College, Lahore 

This rare contemporary historical record m verse relatmg to 
Aurangzeb’s accession belongs to the State Librarv (His , No 603) 
•of Hyderabad, Deccan — the tableland of Ajanta, Ellora — the last 
home of Aurangzeb himself where he lies buried I have not been 
able to trace a second copy of it anywhere I am qmte certain 
that this has never been used by an} student of history This con- 
tams very useful information based on personal observations and 
impartial motives The author has named it in the last chapter — 

‘ AuK-i:jfG Naaia ’ 

It opens with the praise of Almighty God, as usual with Persian 
books 

j ^ ^ ^ j*t— u 

and followed bj a brief survey of Taimur’s dynasty m India The 
author has not given his exact name anywhere with the exception of 
his poetical pen-name ‘ HAQIRI ’ (Humiliated) in several places — 

j UAU o-xj jL J 

ntu OjftXj . ojlil nhwillj bt j ^ j ■ j 

Therefore I have entered this under the name of— 

‘Auraa’g Nama-i-Haqlri ’ 

in my work ‘The Mam Sources of Aurangzeb’s Life’ simply vith a 
view to distmguish it from other such v orks Haqiri was Shia by 
religion and came of the Rozebehan clan who used to live in 
Central Asia, as he has said all this in this book, which is given here 
in proper place 

The metre of the verse is the same that of Shahnama of 
Firdousi The size of the book is normal 10x7 mches It has 
278 folios, 15 verses on each page, i e about 5,000 verses m all, 
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12 On seemg the state of affairs Shahjahan bestows kingdom 

upon Aurangzeb 

w- ^ i ‘ ‘ ^ j L? i.Cltf 

13 The affairs of Murad and Aurangzeb 

14 Aurangzeb pursues Dara to Multan where he receives 

the information as to the coming of Shuja who crowns 
himself in Delhi 

15 Sultan Mohammad, son of Aurangzeb and iMir Jumla 

start agamst Shuja and encamp on the bank of the 
Ganges 


The author has given each and every detail, specially of all the 
skirmishes of Jlir Jumla in which he himself was participatmg, as 
a soldier of Aurangzeb under Mir Jumla 

In all the battles Shuja is completely defeated and at last 
puts all his bag and baggage to fire and comes to Dacca Here 
the author Haqm gives a fev verses m which he says something 
of himself referred to above — 


J J ub'^ 

^ ^ a — 

— luo ij — I 


j — xA uikJ j 

^JlC>Sb JJ c'L» 

j — ^ oi 

u* — t-* Ji) 

(*>* 3 O-fcj 
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19 


j — j5a. j-a-b j — jxj fcy — ^ 

From here Shuja goes to the Jungles and encounters 
Rajas of Tipperah, Karkot and Dhot ei>bia 

Dara’s last battle at Ajmer from where he escapes to- 
wards Sindh to go to ICandhar and reaches Bhakkar 
where he is welcomed by (Malik) Jiwan who entraps 
him 

Aurangzeb starts for Delhi where he is proclaimed 
Emperor of India and new corns are struck m his 
name 

Dara is brought to Delhi and meets with death by the 
orders of Aurangzeb and properly mterred m Huma- 
yun’s tomb 



" MUHAiEMAD BIN TUGLAIC AND THE RAJA OF 

IMA'ABIR 

Rev H Hebas, S J 

Ferislita relates that Muhammad bm Tuglak conquered the 
country of Ma'abu: in 1327 ^ Nou the country of JIa'ahar has 
usually been identified with Madura m the South Ibn Batuta 
and other Mussulman historians of this period often speak of the 
Sultans of iladura as Sultans of Ma'abar Fenshta mentions ‘ the 
Raja of Maabir ’ If Tve suppose thatMa'abir is the same as Ma'abar, 
tins Raja, according to the above identification, will be the Fandya 
Kmg of Madura - Nevertheless this author says that the Raja 
of Maabir and the Raja of Dwar-Sumoodra (Dorasamudra), le 
the Hoysala Kmg ‘ were formerly tributaries to the government 
of the Carnatic ’ ^ There cannot be an 3 ’' doubt about the significance 
of this phrase The former government of the Carnatic, to which 
some tributaries were annexed, was the Chalukya Empire of 
Kalyam The Hoysalas acknowledged the Chalukya Emperors, 
though sometimes very reluctantly, and many petty chiefs of the 
Karnataka and Konkan did the same Among these tributaries of 
the Chalukj'as, was the Pandj’a Kmg ever included ? Tins is the 
crucial question of this paper If the Pandya kmgs were at an\ 
time tributar}' to the Chalukyas, our argument will fall to the 
ground If, on the contrary, the Pandyas never acknowledged the 
suzeramty of the Chalukyas, the Raja of Ma'abir could not have 
been the Pandya King of Madura Hence the importance of 
examining the relations between the Chalukj'as and the Pandyas 
The only event m which the Pandya King is shown to have 
come m contact with a Chalukya Emperor is found m the Velvikudi 
grant of Nedunjadayan One of his generals is said to have ‘ put to 
flight with (great) loss, in an mfantry attack at Venbai, the 
Vallabha of a vast armj’^ of archers,’^ towards the end of the 8th 
centuij’^ The very early mention of the Pandyas among the Kangs 


1 Fenshta Briggs, I, p 413 

2 Cf Nilakantha Sastn, The Pandyan Kingdom, pp 204-206 

3 Fenshta Briggs, I, p 427 ^ E I , XVII, p 309, i 136 
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■Goa -was the seaport through which the Arabs entered India, and 
knew India Goa was Ma'abar How the whole of the Southern 
India afterwards came to be called Ma'abar is not difficult to 
•explam For the Muhammadan historians of Delhi, leavmg far 
from Goa and the Coromandel Coast, the whole southern coun- 
try suxroundmg the seaport called Ma'abar soon came to be 
•called ‘ the country of Ma'abar ’ Thus Ibn Batuta speaks of ‘ the 
governor of the country of Ma'abar’, meamng the governor of the 
Southern possessions of Muhammad bin Tuglak ^ Thus the word 
Ma’abar was soon synonymous with the South In this sense Wassaf 
says that in 1310 durmg the reign of AUa ud din Khalji ‘ the 
■appointed leaders, accompanied by a select army, were dispatched 
to conquer Ma'abar ’ ^ This was the first expedition of the 
Mussulmans of Delhi to the South, when the southern country 
was absolutely unknown to them Hence the word Ma’abar could 
not be apphed to any kmgdom or city in particular, but only to 
the southern country in general Later on when Madura became 
the most important conquest of the Delhi Sultans, that country 
became Ma'abar par excellence^ And naturally the Pandya Kmgs 
were accordingly called ‘ Rais of Ma'abar ’ * To mention some 
parallel instances — Hemachandra, the Jama writer of the 11th 
century, when writmg from Anhdwada (in northern Gujerat) about 
the city of Chandrapur situated m Southern Konkan, puts it m 
the Dekkan ® , and later on the word Carnatic was apphed to the 
eastern coast of Southern India, though its origmal and natural 
meamng was limited to that part of the country where the Kannada 
language was spoken ® Thus the whole of Southern India became 
Ma'abar for those writers who are livmg m Delhi, for mstance 
Barm, or for those southern travellers who were already imbued 
with the phraseology of the Delhi Court, as for mstance Ibn Batuta 

1 Blhot, History of India, III, p 618 2 ibid , p 50 

3 Cf EUiot, o c , III, p 90 , Gibb, Idn Batuta, p 252 
■i EUiot, o 0 , III, pp 88, 219 = I A, IV, p 233 

® The apphoation of the name Carnatic to the eastern coast was due to the 
change of capital of the Vijayanagara Empire from Vijayanagara and Penu- 
konda, to Chandragin and Vellore in the Tamil country The Emperor was still 
called the Baja of the Carnatic (his old title) by the servants of the E I Co 
and by the Dutch merchants Cf English Factories, 16t2-'16t5, pp 67, SO, 81, etc 
Naturally after some years, the country where he was reignmg was supposed to 
be the Carnatic 
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ancestors ^ Therefore supposing that, m 1248 when Shashta-deva 
became king, Kama-dera was at least 25 years old, m 1310-11, at 
the time of the expedition of JJalhk Kafur, he was an old man of 87 
or 88 Herce we cannot decisively state that he witnessed the 
capture of Gopakapattana by the Khalji general Either he or his 
son — whose name is unknown to us — ^transferred the capital to 
Chandrapura, where he tried to restore the faded glory of the 
Kadamba family 

But such efforts were of no avail Not many years later 
and soon after the accession of Muhammad bm Tuglak, a new 
iMussulman army re-conquered the kmgdom of Ma'abir Eenshta 
tells us that on this occasion the Delhi Sultan ‘ subjected the distant 
provinces of Dwar-Sumoodra, Ma'abir, Kumpila, Wurangol,’ etc ^ 
And m order to leave no doubt as regards the limits of this con- 
quest, the same author presently adds (as if svmmansing the 
results of the campaign) that he ‘ subdued the whole of the Carnatic, 
both in length and breadth, even to the shore of the sea of Ooman ’,® 
7 e the Arabian sea It is therefore clear that Muhammad bm 
Tuglak agam conquered the kingdom of Ma'abir ‘ even to the shore 
of the sea of Ooman ’ In the first conquest by Malhk Kafur the 
city of Chandrapur, not bemg then the capital of the kmgdom, had 
probably been spared by the mvader But before the second 
campaign Chandrapur had become the rajadham of the King of 
Ma'abir, and so probably experienced the full wrath of the in- 
vaders 

As a matter of fact, in the course of some excavations con 
ducted at Chandor last April, by an expedition of the Indian 
Histoncal Research Institute, a copper com of Muhammad bin 
Tuglak was found withm the garbhagrha of an ancient Saiva temple, 
mixed with the debris and mud which filled up the building A 
huge granite Nandi, nearly six feet long, was found badly mutilated 
in a pit in front of the temple not far from its ongmal position 
Inside the garbhagrha a stone image of one of the Saptamatrkas, 
Vaisnaiu, was also discovered The group had been purposely 
broken leavmg mtact only Vaisnavi and the left leg of Kumari 
It was evident that the iconoclasts wfifuUy destroyed the images 


1 Fleet, Sanslnl and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, I A , XIV, p 28S 

2 Fenshta Bnggs, I, p 413 ® Ibtd 
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A PAESI HIGH PKIEST (DASTGR) AZAE KAIWAX, WITH 

HIS ZOEOASTRIAH DISCIPLES AT PATEA IE THE 
16TH-17TH CEETUEIES AC 

{Summary ) 

Dh Jivaji Jaaishedji Hodi 
Introduction 

The object of the paper is to give a brief account of a band of 
Zoroastnan priests and lajmen — with Dastur Azar Hainan at their 
head who visited northern India, and stayed at Patna, in the latter 
part of the 16th and the earher part of the 17th century A C 

The 2Ioghul Emperors as Friends of Liteiature — Bdigious and 

Secular 

The Court of the ^Moghul Emperors of India was a kind of 
Academy, where men of Literature, Art and Science met under 
the patronage of the Eulers Their patronage and encouragement 
drew many outsiders to India 

The Position of Parsecs at the time of AJbar 

Though mdividual Parsees had risen to fame and some high 
positions m the time of Humayun Akbar and their successors, 
more cannot be said with certamty about the Parsee commumty 
as a whole ]Mr Horland, in his ‘India at the death of Albar’ 
says, that their position was not clear The profession of most 
of them was husbandry , some cultivated palm trees, the wine made 
out of which trees on the Persian Gulf and m Mesopotamia was 
celebrated for its health-givmg quahty In the time of Cambyses, 
the then Kong of distant Abyssinia liked it and attributed to it 
the health of the Persians, vhich, however, he thought to be m- 
fenor to that of the Abyssinians A number of Parsees were- 
weavers and some resorted to commerce The hterature they 
knew of here was mostly religious, in the matter of which thei 
occasionally consulted then co rehgionists of Persia 
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former, are well known m Northern India, up to Kashmir Durmg 
my three visits of Kashmir, I heard of the Dabistdn several times 
In the last century, a number of oriental scholars like Sir W Jones, 
Erskme, Norris, Sdvester de Sacy, Wilham von Schlegel, and even 
Warren Hastings, took part in the discuSsion about the origmahty 
and importance of these books The Dabistdn described the religions 
of India at the time when it was written 

The Author of the Dabistdn 

The author of the Dabistdn is not known At one tune, he 
was taken to be one Mohsan Fani, and there was some discussion 
about it in the begmnmg of the last century He seems to have 
travelled a good deal and gone to Kashmir and to the various 
towns of Punjab and Gujarat He had gone to Naosari m Gujarat, 
the headquarters of the Parsi priesthood He had come to India 
from Persia and died m India m 1670 The author names, m more 
than one place, the disciples of Azar Kaiwan, whom he met m 
Kashmir and Patna * 

From what Dastur Edalji Darabji Sanjana, the learned trans 
lator of the Shanstdn-i-Chehar Chaman says, one may say that, 
possibly, at first, parts of the Dabistdn may have been written by 
Azar Kaiwan himself, and then, the unknown author added his 
own versions Wherever he says, that he met certam disciples of 
Azar Kaiwan and travelled in Punjab and Gujarat, etc , there it 
IS he personally who speaks, but the other portions describing 
various creeds may have been originally written by Azar Kaiwan 
The unknown author added his own portions here and there but 
the mam part descriptive of the various creeds may be Azar 
Kaiwan’s ovn This seems to explam why the author does not 
give his name As he knew that most of his work was Azar 
Kaiwan’s writmg, he dared not announce himself as the author 
Dastur Edalji Sanjana says, on the authority of his teacher, 

Rustomji, that the Dabistdn formed the 4th Chaman of the 

Shanstdn i-Chehar Chaman Thus, when we see, on the one hand, 
that the author of the Dabistdn does not give his name as the 

author, and (6) on the other hand, that the 4th Chaman of 

the 8haristdn-i Ghehar Chaman is not given m its current texts 
and (c) when we read what Dastur Edalji says that the Dabistdn 
was mentioned traditionally, as the 4th Chaman of the Shanstdn, 
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who was said to be a contemporary of Alexander the Great, and then 
to Sassan V, a contemporary of Elhusro Parriz All the five Sassans 
were supposed to be mystics From his mother’s side, he had 
relations with the great Chosroes I (Nosherwan) His native 
countr}’’ was Ishtakhar, the Perseipolis of the Greeks, vhere from 
the age of o he had begun showmg some mystic tendencies of 
taking very httle food and sleep daily He had passed 2S years 
of his very young hfe m seclusion in a very narrow straitened 
place (khum) We read of some supernatural or over extra- 
ordinary events of his life He ahstamed from flesh diet and had 
acquired the power of takmg out his soul from his body and of 
re-entering it He died m India in about 161S A C at the age 
of 82 

Was he a Dastur ^ 

Some Parsee writers of the last century speak of him as a 
Dastur But the Dabislan or the works of his disciples do not 
speak of him as such I have used the epithet Dastur, which seems 
to have come down traditionally 

Dis Disciples 

He had a large number of disciples, some of whom had come 
uith him from Persia and some had joined him m India The 
Dabistdn names 13 Zoroastrian disciples 12 other Zoroastrians 
are mentioned on the authoiity of one of his disciples The 
Dabistdn names 11 non-Parsee disciples, of u horn 5 were 3Iahomedans, 
2 Jews, 1 Christian, and 3 Hindus I give, m mi paper, a few 
particulars about these disciples Among the Zoioastnan disciples 
some were 3Iobads or priests &ome have the epithet Farzaneh 
(i e wise or learned) prefixed to them names )Some of these dis- 
ciples Here learned and knew Arabic Persian and Hindi The 
descent of many of them is traced from Kajaman and Sassaman 
kmgs and heroes Thej were from different cities hke Shmaz, 
Ispahan, and Herat One had gone to him from .Surat m India 
Two or three Zoroastrian discijiles are said to have been bom at 
Patna It seems that some Zoroastrians mav have gone to Patna 
some time befoie Azar Kaman Perhaps, one of the reasons of 
Azar Kaiwan havmg made Patna his headquarters may be thi', 
that theie were already some of his co rebgionists there The 
dates of some of his disciples’ deaths ascertained from the Dabistdn 
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their monasteries, but did not even admit female 
ammals, eg she-goat, or a cow or hen 

7 They could create thmgs out of non existence 

8 They could know the secrets of others 

9 They passed sleepless mghts 

10 They could make themselves mvisible 

11 They travelled long distances m unusually short times 

12 They appeared at one and the same time m different 

places 

13 They brought the dead to hfe 

14 They deprived the living of their Me by miraculous 

powers 

15 They understood the language of (u) animals, {b) vege 

tables, and (c) mmerals 

16 They could produce various kinds of food and dnnk 

without any visible means 

17 The 3 '' wallmd (a) on water, (b) m fire, and (c) in air 

18 To pimish and frighten the evil minded, they (a) could 

flood them flelds or (6) create extraordmary huge 
figures m the air 

19 They can change worthless thmgs like broken pottery 

mto gold 

20 They could marvellously create extraordmary houses with 

the sun movmg m them 

21 They turned themselves mto ammals 

22 They threw mto fire clothes which did not burn 

23 They made themselves invisible by the recital of in- 

cantations 

24 They swallowed fire 

25 They made houses appear full of serpents 

26 They, by a particular influence on others, made them 

answer questions as they liked 

27 They ignited matches, whereby there appeared imme- 

diately dancing ladies who appeared all naked 

28 They suppressed their breath for hours together (hubs- 

e-dam) In one case it was for 24 hours. 

29 They remained underneath water for two watches (pas) 

1 e SIX hours 

30 Some moved about all naked durmg the day and mght 

dunng summer and winter 



THE GHAUHAN KING, BATJALA DEVA II 
OE PATNA STATE 

L K Pandya 

The State of Patna, which was formerly included m the Chhattis- 
garh Division of C P ’s and has been transferred smce 1905 to Orissa, 
appears to have been an important prmcipahty The state is not 
wanting m historical and archaeological remams suggestive of its 
past glory and civilised occupations In olden days a group of 
120 temples adorned the beautiful site of the present village of 
Eampur Jharia, surrounded by rocky hills and containing a fine 
and large tank of oval shape, with two ghats having regular stairs 
One of the temples here is a fine example of the Indian Hypaethral 
Temple of which only a few specimens now exist, i e one at 
ICha]uraha in Central India and the other at Bheraghat, m Jubbal- 
pur District, OP The age of temples of this style is generally 
attributed to the 10th century A D Such temples are better 
knoivn by the names of ‘ Chaunsath Jogmi temples’ for the fact 
that they contam in the cloister 64 mches for holdmg the Yoginis 
mentioned in the Durgdjnijd Paddhati and Kdlikd Puidna respec- 
tively with 64 distinct names In one of the temples, there is an 
mscription^ which has not yet been fully deciphered There are 
two or three fragmentary mscriptions ^ m the Patna State which are 
dated Samvat 1000 and Samvat 1253 but to what Samvat Saka 
or Vikrama they refer to is not certain But this much is clear that 
prior to the establishment of the Chauhan rule at Patna, the state 
was inhabited by a civihsed people about the history of whom 
nothmg IS yet defimtety known According to an historical Hindi 
Poem named ‘ Jayacandrikd’ composed by Prahlad Dube of Saran 
garb in Vikram Samvat 1838 (1781 AD) the ‘Asta-malhk’ form 
of government was prevalent in the Patna State about the begm- 
ning of the 12 th century AD To quote the Hindi poet — 


1 This IS in Devanagari script and mentions one Some^vara Deva Bhatta- 
raka Parme5vara (see PS) 

2 One of these has the words ‘ Patna Dandpata ’ (See PS) Arch Stir 
of India Reports, Vol XIII 
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WR ^5iT ttt# gK ^ ^ 

■flK % II 

rTtfrl Ilrfm rjg fftTSI ’TOPT 

^nJTT 57T% t^r % I 

5 ^ =?t^w 53,4^1^ 

14ir^ sjb' ^friT % x^x sfKvr % n 


He descnbes as Chaithan of and i 

Fnrfher he records the geneology of x^X Jn the ioUovnng lines — 

irer HKfV 3Rt q?t f^r^pfi i 
gc vr^irr <h 5: sfjjf ira n 

<Ht 51^ ^ g^ « gf^ Tr^Tf%^ i 
i ^ *? 

^TTrfesT ^ ^?T ^ l^rra' i' 

3 

gt^ ngt ?pgvr KtisTn^ r i 

a 

gn % H? h.’t D 

\i 

H yg % tnrwryyw i 

gT:yrw^ ywit W( y.MW<^ ii 

« 

ygr^^ yg i 

c: 

gfy ^ >i 

c 

gg yt ^ *n: yr? / 


% yyry y 5Ty»r<i? fffgfy yt? ii 
gg fg^rgg ^ yg; y 51c g^fy y sw gm t 
ghrry fy ^y wciyf? ^ly « 


Crgr® yrgH" ^ yr^yy ^t yryty y^iy 1 
rry^y yf gyrrd’ yr4t ^ ggy yfiy « 
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This very slola is enough to shut the mouth of those who 
doubt the Ksatriya Ongm of the ilaharajas of Patna cum Sambalpur 
Kmgdoms This Sanskrit poem is named Probodha Candrild by the 
author himself but it is known in Orissa and Bengal by the name of 
Baijal KariJd or Baijal Edvya The manuscript I refer to begms 
with the following — ^ 

in? I 

snrJ^ 3TJrf?r ^Tfn, n ^ t 


The object of the composition of the poem is given thus — 

rimra wirr u (t n 

iNVvriT wrwra i 

Fwijiri i 




rnrii u D 


X X X X X 

crsm^if n I 

■JTRaf n n 


Purther the author says — 

wm x;rHVfi*i’d«iP^rii i 

rfy^ n sa, n 


■srranjT ■!T=gT %cT ^ ^ ’gpi I 
HT^rftnufwiiTfk B 3^ b 


Prom the above quotation it is clear that Baijal Deva’s father 
was Vikramaditya and his son, Hiradhar Deva This is exactly 
what we find m the Hindi poem by Prahlad Dube 

It IS, however, much to be regretted that the Sanskrit poem 
Probodha Candrild gives no date of its composition Hor does it 
give any information about the time of Baijal Deva II’s reign 

In one place the poem mentions one Hammir, who, I beheve, is 
no other than the famous Chauhan Kmg of Eanathambhor who was 
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Line 1 I 

Line 2 I fl 

Line 3 xsi ^'T7trf?»fp^ l 



Line 4 ^STTfit^ ( wt^ ^ ’^rf^ ^ 5% I 

What can be made out of the above is that under the patronage 
of Iting Somesvara Deva — a Sadhu by name Gagana Siia’ who 
had come from ‘ Uttara-Heramba-Grhaf got the temple constructed 

Rai Sahib M M Ghosh, curator of the Patna Museum, contem- 
plated a visit to Ranipur Jhana and Bolangir with a view to decipher 
these and other inscriptions there It is hoped that he wiU soon lay 
the result of his labours before the learned public 

ip) 

The name ‘ Patna Dandpata ’ is suggestive of the fact that it 
was a remnant of the old name Ganadanda-nayala — a mimster 
and Ganadanda-Pala an officer in charge of the maintenance of 
army and can connect the Asta MlalltL system of Government to the 
Hindu Eepublic or Gana of very remote antiquity In the neigh- 
bourhood of Patna we still find a State by the name ot ‘ Athmalhl ’ 
which was ruled by eight representatives of the people by turns, 
which gave it the name it stdl bears 



ARAB INVASIONS OF INDIA 


Dk R C Majumdar, M a , Ph D , 

Professor, Dacca University 

From the very beginning of their aggiessive and triumphant 
militaiy careei, the Aiabs cast longing eyes towards the fair 
valleys and cities of India There were at that time three important 
kingdoms on the nestern borderland of India, uhieh may be roughly 
denoted as Kabul, Zabul and Sind ‘ The highlands of the Kandahar 
country, along the upper uaters of the Helmund, were known as 
Zabul or Zabulistan ’ Kabul oi Kabulistan u as the country round 
Kabul, lying more to the north, on the fiontiers of Bamiymn Sind, 
the largest of the three, not only included the modern province 
of tliat name, but extended towards the north far mto the heart 
of the Panjab, and on the nest it counted as its dependencies the 
coastal piovince of Jlakran and the hilly country of Kekkana 
(Arabic A1 Kikan or Kikanan) round the Bolan Pass According to 
the testimony of Arab n nters all these kingdoms belonged to India 
jiroper vhose frontier extended up to Kish (modern Kaj or Kuhich) 
far to the south-west of Kandahar, and this is corroborated by such 
other evidences as ue possess ^ 

Every student of Indian history is familiar with the story of 
Muhammad-ibn-Kasim’s conquest of Sind He regards it as but 
natural that the poueiful Arabs whose triumphant careei was 
unchecked from the Pyrenees to Pamir would make an easy 
conquest of Sind The surprise has rather been felt why the Arabs 
made so little progress in tlie further conquest of India 

But the true nature and significance of the Arab invasion of 
India lias hitherto escaped proper recognition The fact is that 
the conquest of Sind is not an isolated fact, but merely^ a part of 
a complex problem It was not the beginning of Arab conquest. 


1 See foot note lo below Baladhuri refers to Kish as the frontier of 
al Hmd Ihe extent of the kingdom of Sind is given in Chachnama (herein 
after referred to as Ch“) I have used the English translation of Ch” by 
Tredunbeg (Karachi, 1902) and the English Translation of Bnladhuri’s account 
by JIurgotten 
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^\hlch \^ere all tincleitaken dnnng the Caliphate of Umar (034-643 
\D) 

The defeat at Debal imi^,t hare taken b\ surprise the Caliph 
Umar whose arms wcie victorious in distant parts of the world 
HaMiig failed to approach Smd from the sea coast on the south, 
he sent an nrrav to IMakriln and Kirniaii with a new to attack 
the western frontier of the kingdom but like a tnie statesman, 
he at the same time asked the goicrnor of Irak to send him detailed 
information about the countr 3 The goeernor reported that the 
king of Sind was ver\ powerful and bj no means walling to submit 
to the Aluhammndans Thereupon all ideas of sending further 
expeditions against that country were abandoned “ 


an expedition undertaken dunne; the Cnlipliote of Umar, ns the latter succeeded 
to the Caliphate onh ml! \H ‘timilarlv Ch' goes wrong dates for the 
beginning of the Caliphate of \li (p 3Sl and Aliinwnn (p Gl) 

Siinilarh the statement in Ch'’ that Clinch had ruled for 33 jenrs when this 
expedition took place cannot he correct This is not onlj in conflict with 
the statement in the Tiihfat id / imm that Clinch ascended the throne in 1 A H , 
but IS also irreconcilable with the general statements of Cli’ about Chach and 
his eucce-sors 

It nm\ bo noted here that Ch’ does not mention the naval raids against 
Thana or Brooch which are mentioned bv BaliSdhuri (p 209) 

3 The statement that Umar sent an orpedition to AlakrAn and Kirmnn 
IS based on the authontv of Chachnama (pp 3S C ) But it is clear from the 
contest that the espedition was recalled before it could achieve any success 
A1 Bnlfidhun ignores this expedition altogether Later authorities refer to the 
success of Afoslem orms in this expedition According to Tarilh t guzxda the 
Moslems conquered on this occasion not only Alnkrfin and ICirman but also 
Sijisfnn, although the ruler of Sind helped tlio king of AlakrAn Hasan bin 
Aluhnminad Shirli]i referring to the same incidents, adds that the ruler of 
Alakrdn, called 7nnbil, who was also king of Sind, was killed Habibu s 
Siynr and Tabari also refer to this expedition These authorities, howov er, give 
different names for the loaders of this expedition, and a perusal of al Balfidhuri, 
our earliest nntlioritj , leaves no doubt that the whole thing was a confused echo 
of certain incidents which happened at o later period xVl Balfidhuri, for 
example, narrates many incidents described by these authorities, but they 
belong to a later period Further, Alnkrfiii and Sijistnn were conquered by the 
Moslem forces at a much later date 

Elliot seems to have accepted the later authorities (Vol T, pp 417 8) which 
are in conflict with the statement, accepted by Elliot (p 421) that at a later 
period the governor of Basra sent his agent ‘ to explore Sipstan and Makran as 
well ns the countries bordering on the volley of the Indus’ 
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fled to Makran " Sinan, the leader of the next expedition ‘ proceeded 
to the frontier and conquered Jfakian ’ He established a garrison 
there and made it his headquaiters ® The Arab forces were 
aiiparenth unable to proceed anv further Hence Sman was 
replaced b} Eashid a ho proceeded from Makran and led a successful 
raid against Kikanan But later, while raiding the Mid (i e 3Ieds) 
he was defeated and killed “ He was succeeded by Sman who led 
another expedition against Kikinnn He proceeded up to the dis- 
trict of Budhia in Kikanan but the people there lose against him 
and killed him The next expedition was led b\ A1 ilundhii 
(Miinzir in Chaehnama) He raided al-Biikan and al Kikan and 
conquered Kiisdar, which although preiiotisly conquered by Sman 
had rebelled agamst the ^rusluus But Al Arundhir died at Kiisdar 
The command was then taken o\er bj Ibn-Hain who subdued 
Knsdar and fought a fierce and successful campaign there acquiring 
much booti But Al-Kikan nas far from being subdued For 


" Bolddhun (p 211) Ch (p 02) gnes moio details of the disaster Both 
authorities refer to tlie curious anecdote of a pregnant woman \va\ of 
illustrating the hospitaliU of the lender of the o\pedition Baladhun refers 
to some initial success of tlic Islam arms but tins is omitted in Th This 
expedition probably took place m 40 AH (\5 eil I, p 211) 

■* Baladhun (p 212) Ipparentb there is some confusion about this in 
cident Bnludhuri refers to a tradition according to which Makran was con 
quered In Hakim ibii Jnbalah al nbdi Ch (p 03) refers to Sman as hnMiig 
succeeded Abdulla, but does not refer to Ins conquest of Makran It, howeier 
sa^s that Alinaf son of Knish, who was selected for the hob wars m Hind 
remained at 'Makrdn for two jears 

f Baladhun (p 212) Ch (p 04) gnes more details of this expedition It 
sa\s that Rashid returned after n year from Kiljinan, and ‘traeelhng na 
^istnn he eaino to tho mountains of Maunr and Bharj The natnes of this 
mountainous country mustered about o0,000 men strong to stop Imn on his 
was V bloodv battle ensued and Rashid fell a mnrtjr 

10 Ch’ (p Co) Bnludhuri (p 212) refers to Sinan’s succession in command 
hut is silent about Ins expedition to Kikfin and death Ch quotes a memorial 
eerse i elating to flie mait^rdom of iSinan 

11 Balfidhuri (pp 2IJ 11) Ch° (p 00) sajs that Munzir died of illness at 
Burabi, and does not gieo ans details of lus success Xor does it refer to 
ibn Horn’s campaign Ibn Ham seems to ha\e conquered al Bukan Bala 
dliuri refers to a memonal \erso to that effect and adds The inliabitants 
of al Bukan to daj are "Moslems al Barmoki built o citr there which he 
named al Baida (tho white) This was in the Caliphate of al Alutasim 
billah ’ 
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and the Arabs laid siege to it After a few months a breach was 
made m the citj’- 'nail b}’- means of stones thrown bj manjaniks 
Then the Arabs attacked the city at night, but though the}' fought 
the whole night they could not overcome the defence At day-break 
the defenders made a brave sortie Unfortunately an elephant 
that was killed at the battle fell just at the gate from which they 
issued so that they could not close it and the Arabs entered the 
city bj force A treat 3 ’- was concluded — on what terms we do 
not knou — but it was shortly broken, and Kabul had to be con- 
quered a second time (pp 146 147) 

From Kabul the conqueror proceeded against Zabulistan 
As already noted before, Abd ar-Rahman, duruig the first period 

i* Rn\erty giies a somewhat ditforcnt account of this conquest of Kabul 
on p 02 of his ‘Notes on Afghanistan and part of Baluchistan' He wntes 
'In 43 A H (G63 G4 A D ) the Arabs invaded the territory of Kabul 
under Abd ur Rahman, son of Sumrah, who was the lieutenant of Abd ullah, 
son of Aniir, govetnor of Khurasan He marched from Sijistan after 
capturing the capital of that country Kabul Shah, at that-penod, was 
known bv the title or name of 4rij, but this appears to be an Arabic 
word, and sigiuBes lameness from birth He moved out, with his forces 
to meet the Alusalman invaders, and after a severe battle retired within the 
walls of Kabul, and did not sallj out again Abd ur Rahman continued 
before it for a full v oar, after which, his armv having suffered great hardship 
and fatigues, the place uas token The fighting men were put to the 
sword, and the women and children were mode captives The Kabul Shah 
was also taken, and his head was ordered to be struck off, but he was 
spared on his agreeing to become a convert to Islam He was then re 
ceived into favour, a tnbute was fixed, and the Musalmans retired ’ 
Raverty does not indicate his source of information about this detailed 
campaign, but it is evidently based on Turjitma i futuhal of Ahmad bin Asmi 
Kufi, quoted by Dowson (Elliot, Vol II, p 414, f n 1) It is not certain whether 
the account refers to the first or the second conquest of Kabul The latter 
seems more probable 

In connection with the Muslim conquest of Kabul Baladhuri makes a 
V ery interesting statement which deserves more than a passing notice ‘ Abd 
ur Rahman,’ sa> s he, ‘ took with him to al Basrah Slav es captured at Kabul, 
and thej built him a mosque in his castle there after the Kabul style of 
building ’ (p 147) The fact that one of the earliest mosques to be built at 
an important centre of Islam was modelled after Kabuli style of building, 
IS full of importance for the history of the origin of Saracenic Style But 
this topic being only of secondaiy importance in the present discussion, cannot 
bo treated any further here 

10 Both Elliot and Raverty, and following them other scholars, hav'e accept 
ed the view that both Kabul and Zabul denoted one and the same kingdom 
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Governor, attacked him at Bust, put him to flight, and pursued 
him until he reached ar-Rukhkhaj After attackmg him in Ar- 
Eukhkha], Ar Eahi continued to advance and subdued the city 
of Ad-Davar ’ Ubaidallah vho succeeded Ar-Rabi as governor of 
Sijistan continued the campaign and reached Kazan when Ratbil 
concluded with him a treaty of peace for his ovn country and 
the land of Kabul As regards the terms we are simplj* told that 
the jieace was established on the pa} ment of 1 million dirhams 
But the peace was short-lived Towards the end of the reign of 
Caliph \ezid (64 A H =6S3 AD), Kabul revolted once more and 
imprisoned Abu Ubaidah ibn-Zi}ad Ya/id ibn-Ziyad the governor 
of Sijistan proceeded against Kabul and a great battle took place 
at Jiinzah But the iMoslem army was completely routed The 
governor himself and some distmguished members of the aristocracy 
lay dead on the field and the rest fled Ahu-Ubaidah bad to he 
ransomed for 500 000 dirhams 

Eatbil fomented and aided rebellions in the Arab domain of 
Sijistan where the people expelled the Arab governor Ratbil soon 
declared war against the Arabs and apparently proceeded nearly 
as far as Zarah lake, for we are told that the new governor was 
compelled to stop in the city of Zaranj But Ratbil vas killed 
and Ins soldiers were put to rout (685 AD)’® 

A ariations easily accounted for bj the nature of the Persian letters ” E Thomas, 
“Katpil”, Pnee, “Kateil,” “Ratted,” or “Ratpeil’ ’ 

Baladhuri (210) refers to a border raid m 44 A H bj A1 JIuhallab in 
course of which he passed through Hannah and A1 Ahwar, towns between 
Multan and Kabul, and reached AI Kikan Hannah seems to be the same 
as Bannu and Al Aliwar was probably a neighbouring town 43 regards the 
result of the raid Baladhuii simply sajs that ‘ the enemj met and attacked him 
and his followeis ’ E\ idently Muhallab did not aohiey e anj success 

Finshta, as usual gives an exaggerated account and takes Muhallab to 
Multan and identifies Al Ahwar with Lahore These presumptions are absolute 
h without any basis and may be dismissed as incredible It maj be doubted 
whether the city of Lahore existed at that time at least under the present 
name The objecti\e of Muhallab’s raid was 41 Kikan, and both Multan and 
Lahore were far away from the route, Elliot (Vol II, p 415) gives some details 
of Abd ur Rahman’s campaign against Kabul, apparentlj on the authority of 
Baladhuri But the text translated by Murgotten does not gixe these de- 
tails 

18 Elliot apparently refers to this episode (Vol II, p 416), when he says 

‘ In 64 A H =683 4 A D Abdu 1 aziz, the goy ernor of Sistan, declared 
war against the king of Kabul and in the combat which took place that 
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the affront, an army was raised, named the ‘ peacock armj ’ so 
splendidly was it eqmpped at the cost of a heavy war cess on 
Al-Basra and Al-Kufa The command was placed in the hands 
of Abd-ar-Rahman-ibn-Muhammad ibn-al-Ashath who marched 
against Eatbil m 80 A H (699 AD), put him to flight and ravaged 
his land The commander, mmdful of the recent reverses, wanted to 
proceed cautiously, but Al-Hajjaj, upbraidmg him with famt-hearted- 
ness, peremptordy bade him to fight on, and when the commander 
expostulated with him, threatened his supersession The army, as 
well as its commander, strongly resented the action Abd ai- 
Eahman made favourable terms with Eatbil, and declarmg war 
both agamst Al-Ha]ja] and the Cahph, marched on Al-Irak, and 
captured Al-Basra The rebellion havmg assumed serious propor- 
tions, the Caliph took alarm and offered terms to the rebels Abd- 
ar-Eahman was inclmed to accept the offer, which mcluded super- 
session of Al-Hajjaj, but the rebel army rejected it At last a 
great battle was fought m 82 A H (701-702 A D ) and Abd-ar- 
Eahman was signally defeated by Al»Haj]aj Pursued by the latter, 
Abd-ar-Eahman was agam beaten on the Persian border and took 
refuge with Eatbil, who a year, or two afterwards sent his head 
to Al-Hajjaj He is said to have died or committed suicide 


was compelled to purchase the hberation of himself and followers for a ransom 
of Ee\ en hundred thousand dirhams ’ 

Kaverty evidently follows the same authority and adds to the aho\e 
extract ‘ It is said that, when his (Uliaid uUah’s) weaned and half starved 
troops reached Mussalman ground, and their own people brought forth food and 
reheved their necessities, many ate their fill and fell down dead immediateh 
after ’ (Eaverty — Kotes on Afghanistan, p 62 ) Kaverty gives the name as 
Ubaid uUah — ^which agrees with that of Balfidhuri Elhot spells it as Abdulla 
Both give 79 A H (89S 99 A D ) as the date of the event 

21 Elliot, Vol II, p 416 Price, A'ol I, pp 455-463 lUmr — Caliphate, -g 336 
Strangely enough, Baladhuri passes o\ er the whole episode though he refers to 
the rebellion of Abd ar Rahman, and his tragic end 

Kaverty gives interesting details, but as usual, does not indicate his 
authority He says that Abd ar Kahman, after prolonged fight vnth Hajjaj, 
was compelled to fly in 81 A H (700 1 A D ) and took shelter within the walls of 
Bust, which was held by one of his own subordmates named lyaz Kav ertv 
then continues — 

‘He (Ij^az) seized and imprisoned Abd ar-Rahman and proposed to send 
him to Hajjaj Zantbil(ie Eatbil) immediately on hearing of this marched his 
force to Bust and invested it on all sides and threatened lyaz and all withm the 
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collected tnbute from Eatbil of Sjjistan ‘ as -nell as they could,’ which 
certainly does not mean much 

llTien the Caliph AI-Mamun {813-S33 A D ) visited Khorasan, 
Eatbil paid double tnbute to him, but was evidently left unmolested 
Al-Mamun, however, sent an army against Kabul, probably the Shahi 
ruler of Kabul, who submitted to taxation Al-Baladhun further 
says that the kmg of Kabul professed Islam and promised 
obedience That is the last Aiab expedition against Kabul and 
Zabul and the dissolution of the Arab empire which soon followed, 
ended the long drawn =truggle 

We may now sum up the results of the Arab raids agamst Kabul 
and Zabul Durmg the period of 50 years that elapsed smce the 
first raid in 2S A H (649 A D ) we may distinguish three periods of 
alternate success and failure The first period of 7 j ears ended with 
the Caliphate of Uthman (656 AD) In spite of a promismg begm- 
nmg, the Arab forces achieved verv little durmg this period Durmg 
the second period, renev ed efforts u ere made by the Caliphs Ah and 
JIu av ijmh, and thanks to the bnlhant skill and energ 3 of Abd-ar- 
Eahman ibn-Sanurah Islamic forces obtamed notable successes 
against the i ulers of Kabul and Zabuhstan The removal and death of 
Abd ar-Eahman in 50 A H (670 A D ) ushered m the third period of 
nearly 30 years m which the Islamic arms sustained senous re\ erses 
both m Kabul and Zabulistan vhich had their rejiercussion on the 
whole Muslim world The fruitless efforts of half a century (c 
649-700 A D ) convinced the Arabs that the conquest of these 
territories was bejmnd their power Henceforth they were glad to let 
them alone and merelj^ sought for imposmg some sort of suzerainty 
upon them But even this was with difficulty maintamed for a very 
brief period (700-714 A D ) For the next century and a half Kabul 
and Zabul mamtamed them authoritj’ practically unnnpaired The 

23 Pnce refers to an expedition agamst Kabul in 107 A H (725 0 A D ) 
dunng the Khilafat of Hisham — (Vol I, p 507) Ravert> refers to two expedi 
tions against Kabul, in 152 A H (769 AD) and 170 A H (7SC TAD) But 
none of these achieved anj substantial results 

21 As to the King of Kabul’s accepting Islam and promismg obedience 
the Arab accounts repeat it too often to be taken seriously It seems the Islamic 
creed sat verj lightly upon that ruler and he apostatised at the earhest 
opportumtj There are good grounds to belieie that that was also the case 
on this occasion In am case we find an independent non Jluhammadan ruler 
in Kabul in later times 



THE HOaiE AND NATIONALITY OF THE RASTRAKUTAS 

OF MALKHED 


Peof a S Altekae, iM a , LL B , D Lift , 

Bi/nares Hindu Univerbity 

There is a great controvers}’ about the home and the nationality of 
the Rastrakuta family hich later established itself at Malkhed The 
country round Kanau], Andhradesa, Maharastia, and Karnataka hare 
all been claimed as the home of the abore Ra?trakuta house by 
various scholars In this article it is proposed to examine these 
theories mth a new to solve the problem It will be shown that the 
ancestors of Dantidiirga rere origmall}' immigiants m Berar from 
Karnataka and rere rulmg there for a centuri’’ and half before they 
rose mto prominence under the leadership of Dantidurga 

Dr Fleet has suggested that since the names Rathor and Rathod 
are to be derived fiom the term Ra§trakuta, ve maj^ connect the 
Rastrakutas with Rajj^utana and Kanauj country, vhich seems to 
have been the original habitat of the Rathor clan of the Rajputs ^ 
But the Rathors come into prominence much later than the southern 
Rastrakuta families, and it is quite possible that the Rajput Rathors 
may have been the descendants of some members of the Deccan 
Rastrakuta families, left behind m northern India durmg the northern 
campaigns of Dhruva I, Govmda III, Indra III, or Kisna HI 
Attention may be drawn in this connection to the settlement of 
Maratha families in Cential and Northern India m the course of the 
Maratha expansion durmg the 18th century 

Burnell was inclined to hold that the Malkhed Rastrakfitas were 
Telgus and were of the same stock as the Reddis of the Andhra 
country ^ This view does not bear close scrutiny The Reddis a^e 
at present scattered even over Tannl countiy and north eastern 
portions of Mysore state, but their original home and piesent strong 
hold IS Andhra country The Reddis of Mysoie are undoubtedly of 
Telgu origm,^ and those in Tamil districts stdl speak a broken Telgu 
dialect, which clearly betrays their Andhra origin If we suppose 


1 A G , I, II, p 3S4 2 South Indian Palaeography, p 10 

* 2 Imperial Gazetteer, XVIII, p 191 
5 
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Bhojakas, this will show that they were occupying portions of 
Jlaharastra and Berar The next reference to the Eathis is in the 
Nanaghat inscription of Queen Nayanika -where we learn that she 
was a daughter of Alaharathi Tranakayira At about this time there 
existed numerous feudatory rulers known as Rathikas, for in con- 
nection with the western expedition of king Kharavela his Khandagiri 
inscription infoims us that he carried away the wealth and crowns of 
all the Rathikas and Bhojakas There are t-no records at Karli, 
belonging to a little later period, recording the benefactions of 
Maharathi Gotiputa Agimitanaka and Mahaiathi Vasithiputa Soma- 
deva ^ The latter grants a vdlage which show s that he w as a rulmg 
chief A Bhaja record discloses the existence of a Maharathi Vinhu 
datta, and a Kanlien one that of a Maharathini Nagamulanika, who 
w as the daughter of a Maharaja and a sister of a Mahabhoja 

It is usualty supposed that the Rathis and Maharathis were m 
power m Maharastra only, but there is definite evidence to show that 
they were occupying portions of Karnataka as well Lead coins 
bearing the legend ‘ Sadakani Kalalaya Maharathi ’ have been found 
near Chitaldurga ^ These coins belong to the middle of the 3rd 
century A D The Hirahadagalli grant of Sivaskandavarman is 
addressed, among others, to the Rathis ® We further find that some 
of the Maharathis were closely connected with Canarese families 
Nagamulanika of the two Kanheii records, who was married to a 
Maharathi, was the daughter of Haritiputra Visnu kada Chutu 
Satakani, who was a Canarese prince ruling at Banavasi * Some of 
the Maharathis were Naga worshippers ® and Naga-worship was 
extremely common among the inhabitants of Mysore ® Since some 
of the Rathi families were Naga worshippers and connected by 
family ties with families residing in the heart of Karnataka, we are 
justified m concluding that the Rathis and Maharathis were in power 
also in parts of Karnataka, especially since coins of Sadakani Kalala 3 'a 
Maharathi are found in the heart of Karnataka It can therefore be 
no longer mamtained that the Rathis and Maharathis were confined 


^ J B B R A S 152 3 

2 Eapson, Catalogue, p LIII , Lucler s list. No 1021 
s A / , I, p 4 ^ Rapson, Catalogue, p LIII 

5 Cf the names Nayanika, i e Nagamka, Agirmta naka, i e Agnimitn 
Naga, Nagamulanika, fekandanaga, etc , that occur in the abo%e inscriptions 

6 Rice, Mysore and Coorq from Inscriptions, p 202 
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The name of the great grandfather of jSfannaraja Durgaraja, seems 
to ha\ e pa\ ed the Avay to the formation of tlie name Dantidnrga 
This close snuilaritj in the names of the members of the t«o houses 
can hardh be explained except on the assumption that the two 
families neie connected mtli each other Indra, Karkka, Dhruva, 
Govinda, Aktilaiaisa Subhatunga, Akalavar^a Ivrsna and Dantxvar- 
man were the names of the diflterent members of the Gujarat Eastra 
kuta branch, and all these names are borrowed from those of the 
rulers of the mam line The names of the 4 out of the 5 rulers of 
the Gujarat Chalukxa branch, — the two Ja 5 'asimhavarmans, Vmaya- 
dit\a Maiigalarasn, and Ax anijana<ra 3 ’a Piilakesin, — are borrowed 
fiom those of the mam line If the names of Xannaraja and his 
ancestors are identical xiith or similar to those of the predecessors 
and successors of Dantidurga, the assumption is quite feasible that 
the two families were related 

(3) The known ehronologx’ of the two families supjiorts the view 
that Dantidurga was a descendant of Xannaraja If we assume an 
average reign of 20 j-ears except where the accession was not from 
the father to the son, xvc get the following chronological and genea- 
logical table from the known dates of the two houses 

The house of Xannaraja of Ehchpur 
Durgaraja, c 570-590 A D 
Gonndanija, son, c 590-610 A D 
Svamikanlja, son, c 610-630 A D 
Xannaraja, son, c 030-650 A D 

Known dates, 631 A D (Tixarkhed grant) 708 A D {’) (Multai 
plates) 

The house of Dantidurga 

Dantivarman, a son or nephew of Xannaraja (’), c 
650-070 A D 

Indra Pricchakaraja, son, c 670-690 A D 
Goxindaraja, son, c 690-710 A D 
Karkka I, son, c 710-730 A D 
Indra II, son, c 730-745 A D 

Dantidurga, son, c 745-757 A D Known date, 754 A D 
Kisna I, uncle, c 757-775 AD Known dates, 75S, 768 
and 772 A D 

Id B — The reign of Indra is assumed to be a short one because his 
jounger brother Xanna was alnm as late as 793 A D 
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MC^\ 1 of R O BlinnclarJc-ir and C V Vaid 3 n that tlie ^Jlalkhed 
Bastrakuta house \\as a Marathi speaking fainih Tlierc are, 
ho\\c\cr, ‘-everal cogent reasons to shon that the famih* nas a 
Can.ircse one 

(1) Canarcse was the mother tongue of the famih It was 
t inarcse and not "Maharastn literature that flourished at the 
Idalkiied court Aniogliavai>a I nas cither himself the author or at 
least the inspirer of the oldest Canarcse work in poetics Tlie fact 
that the recently published Jma inscription’ of Ivr-.na III, found in 
Bundolkhand should be using Canarcse language to desenbe his 
achio\cmcnts can also he explained on the assumption tint Canarcse 
nas the mother tongue of the Bastrakiifa famil} ruling at Milkhed 

(2) Tlic signmanuils of Karkka and Dliruia of the CJujarat 
Ba-.trakrita branch in the Xaosari plates of SIC AD- and Baroda 
grants of S12” and Sfl"! ’ A D are in south Indian proto Canarcse 
characters, nhercas the records themsehes are to be seen in the 
usual script of tlie locaht \ If the home of the Malkhcd Bastrakuta 
famii\ acre m "Mahrir'sin, it is dillicnlt to explain how the members 
sent to rule o\cr southern Gujarat could Iiaie been using the proto 
Canarescscr/pt ns tiicir mother script It is true that Karnataka was 
incliided in the Blstrakutn dominions before l~o A D but if the 
fainiK had originallv belonged to 'Mnhiiraslra its members deputed 
to rule oxer soutliern Gujarat, could not haxc been using for their 
sum mamials a script current neither in Gujarat nor in Maharastra, 
but in Knrnataki 

Jhe use of Canarcse script and language by the members of the 
family of Dantidiirga i- not inconsistent with the theorx, aboxe 
adxanced that Dantidiirga 's ancestors were ruling m Berar from 
c (>2~> A I) It has been hlioxxii above how a iiumbti of Bathi 
families were holding local swax ex'cn m Karnataka Under the 
Clullukxas of Bidaiin, Caiiansc speaking branches of the main house 
xxtre established in Gujarat and Tclgu speaking Andhra coimtrx 
The piedccessora of Dantidiirga max'' also haxe sumlarlx caned out 
a principahtx in Marathi speaking Berar from their home in some 
part of Karnataka 

Tint the ancestois of Dantidiirga xxere immigrants in Berai 
xxcJuld appear almost certain from the epithet ‘Lattalurapiiravara- 

1 r / , XIX, p 287 - j nn RAS , XX, p nj 

S 7 /i , XII, p 157 1 Ibul , XIV, p 117 
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durga the founder of the dynast^*, were performed m Gujarat, 
Malva Central India and Xorthern ilaharastra, and how the 
Chalukyas of Badanu should have conimued to hold the southern 
portions of their dominions down to the reign of Kisna I If on the 
other hand, we assume that thev were immigrants in Berar from 
Latura, we can understand why the} call themselves Lattalura- 
purddhisa or Lattalurapuravinirgata why they were using proto- 
Canaiese script and Canarese language, how their early exploits were 
performed in southern Gujarat, Malva, Central India, and why 
the early Chalukyas contmued to hold longest m the southern 
portions of their dominions The ancestors of Dantidurga were 
therefore immigrants from Karnataka ruling in Berar at the time 
of the rise of Indra I and Dantidurga 

The conclusion above arrived at does not elimmate the possi- 
bdity of the existence of Marathi speaking Rastrakuta famdies 
ruling in Central India or ilaharastra We have shown already how 
a number of Eathi famihes were rulmg in Maharastra also, it is 
therefore quite possible that some of the Rastrakuta families, e g 
that of Abhimanj u of Manapura,^ or Govindaraja of the recently 
published Karavana plates of Abkramaditya 11,- may have been 
ilarathi speakmg Rastrakuta families, which were natives of Maha- 
rastra It IS only asserted that the Rastrakuta family, to which 
Dantidurga belonged, origmally hailed from Karnataka and was for 
a long time domiciled in Berar at the time of the nse of Danti- 
durga 


^ El , VIII, p 163 

~ Journal oj the Bharala Itihasa Samshodhal a ^landala, X, p 9 



^MATERIALS FOR SCULPTURE— THE ABHASA 

P K Acharya, I E S , M A , Ph D , D Litt 

An important controversy has arisen for a long time vrith regard 
to the materials with which images used to be made m the past As 
m all other matters, if archieological evidences can be produced and 
the sculptural remains may be found out, the question whether a 
certam material was in use for image-making could at once be 
settled In the absence of such an evidence references met with m 
literature must be interpreted in such a manner as would mvariably 
satisfy the context The philological mvestigation in a matter like 
this may at best discover the earlier uses of the term, but if the con- 
text be satisfied there could be no reasonable objection m accepting 
a new meaning of a term which is, in addition, m conformity witk 
the etj'mology The seeker of truth would be merely misled by those 
who refuse to be further enlightened b}’’ a new source of information 
to which they had no access Ur A K Coomaraswamy doubts ^ the 
use of the term abhasa as a material in the Manasdra and cites, m 
order to support himself, his own translation of the term as used in. 
^rikumara Silparalna (LXIV, 2-6) and Gopinatha Eao’s interpret 
tation of the same as used in the Suprablieddgama The learned 
doctor declaies that the term must alwaj's mean ‘ a method ’ and can 
never impl 3 ’ ‘ a sculptural material ’ He further declares that the 
three varieties of abhasa, namety, the cxlrdnga, ardha-citrdnga, and 
abhasa proper, would implj' ‘sculpture in the round, reliefs, and 
paintmg ’ At the outset it is necessary to refer briefly to the non- 
sculptural uses of the term in the Mdnasdra itself, as the etymologi- 
cal sense of the term is too well known 

In connection with measurement, the storeyed bmldings are 
divided into the jdti, clmnda, vikalpa, and abhasa classes as they are 
measured in the units of twenty-four, eighteen, twelve, and six 
angiilas respective!}' ” The unstoreyed pavflions also of certain 

1 J ^ 0 S , 48, 3, p 251 

2 Eka bhunii vidhim vaksye lakoanatn vaksyate ’dhuna 
Jati^ chandara vikalpam tu cabhasain tu catur\ idham 
Purva hastena sam yuktani harmyam jStir iti smrtam 
Chandam tnpada hastena y ikalpam syat tad ardhakam 
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thQ Suprabhedagama'^ on nhich Coomaraswamy and Rao depended 
appear to have distorted and^isquoted the Manascira of which the 
Silparaina is wholly and the Agama is partlr a mere summary As 
a matter of fact one or two other later works " also have badly dis 
torted the origmal reading of the Mdnasdra bv changing dbhdsa into 
citrdbhdsa These later summaries of the Mdnasdra also appear to 
have failed to correcbl} interpret the original 

It should he noticed that cala (movable) and acata (immovable 
or stationary) of the Mdnasdia are read in the Silparatna as -jangama 
and sthdvara respectively, which are maccuiately translated by 
Coomaraswamy b\ ‘ animrto ’ and ‘inanimate ’ ^ 

Abhdsa is classified into three varieties in all these tevts In 
the Mdnasdra thej' are called citrdnga, ardha atrdnga, and dbhdsanga 
or more generally citra ardha citra, and dbhdsa resjiectively The 
cilra IS that which can be seen through all parts (? fully transparent 
or full rehef) , ardha citra is that which can be seen through half 
of its limbs (^ half transparent or half relief, or bust), and dbhdsa is 
that vhich can be seen through a quarter of its limbs a quarter or 
only partly transparent, or representation of head only) 

In the Silparatna the very same three vaneties are called citra, 
ardha-citra, and citrdbhdsa and defined as follows citra is that of 
■which all the limbs are made visible ardha citra is that whereof 
half can be seen (through) even vhen attached to a wall and 


Citrabhasam iti kh^atam punaih Silpa \i5aradaih 
Citrain vapyatha citrardham mrda va sudha^ a -v api 
Daruna ^ilaya \atha lohair istakaySpi %a 
Tat tad dravyaih prakur\Ita yatha dr=tarri yatha brutam 

1 Stiprabhedagama, XXXI'V 3 4 (refers to the image of l^vara) 

Citrain citrardham evatn tu citrabhasam tathau a ca 
Sarvavayaaa sampurnam drojam tac citram ucjate 
Ardha\ayava samdr^yam ardha citram caiva ca 

Pate bhittau ca yo (al)lekhjam citrabhasam ihocjate 

2 Sdodbhavanam ^ (b) imbSnam citrabhasasya % a punah 
Jaladhi\asanam proktam \r=endrasya praklrtitam 
[Lxnga Parana, part II (Uttara bhaga). Chap 84 \ 43) 

Indlianani ca vinj asya palalani ca vmyaset 

Tasmm lostam \nnj asya palalaiS chadayet punah 
Palalabhasakaih pa^cad brihyabhasais tusais tatha 
Acohadyadbhir atha sificec chakham prajjvSlayet punah 

{Tastumdya, ed Ganapati Sastri, XVI 32 S3) 

3 Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume, page 52 
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devotees, images are stated to be of seven kmds as they are made of 
gold, silver, copper, earth, stone, wood, and dlelhya 

The last of these seven ma 3 ’’ be taken to mean a material, 
the context makes that more or less imperative and it may be a 
sjmonj'm for abhasa The use of citrdbhdsa m the Linga-purdna,'- 
and ol paldldbhdsa and br'ihydbhdsa in the Vdsiuviilyd- will also lend 
further support to dbhdsa havmg been used in the Mdnasdra m 
connection m ith sculpture not as a method but as a ‘ material ’ with 
which images were made 

Lastly, vliat the Chinese traveller I tsing says about the mne 
materials with vhich people made images during his visit (m 
671-695 A D ) can be taken to be as good an evidence as an archseo 
logical find 

‘Again, vhen the people make images and caiiyas vhich consist 
of gold, sihci, coppei, iron, earth, lacquer, bricks, and stone, or 
when the} heap up snowy sand, thej’- put in images or chaityas 
two lands of sariras (relics) ’ ® 

In the Agni purdna also seven materials are stated to be used 
for image makmg altliough nine are actually mentioned, namely, 
terracotta, wood, metals (iron), precious stone, ordmary stone, earth, 
moon-white substance (silver 2), bell-metal, and sandalwood ^ This 
‘ moon V hite substance ’ and I-tsing’s ‘ snowj' sand ’ appear to be the 
same and may be a sjmonj^m of dbhdsa 

The snowy sand, moon white substance, dlelhya and other deri- 
vatives from the root lilh, and dbhdsa appear to be identical and 


1 ^ilodbhavSnnin ^(b)imbanani CIt^5b^lasas^ a va punah 
Jaladhivooonara proUtara v nsendrasj a praklrtitam 

[Lifiga Purava, Part II (Uttaia bhaga), Cliap 48, v 43] 

2 Indhanam ca viojasya palalani ca vinyaset 
Tnsmm lostani \in 5 'asja palalaifi chadavet punah 
PalalabhSsakaih pa4cad brihj abhnsais tuaais tatha 
Acchadyadbhir atha sincoc chhaUham prajivalayet punah 

(VaBliwidya, ed Gauapati Sastn, XVI 32 33) 

3 Takakusu’s translation of I tsing’s work, 

‘ Eccord of the Buddhist Bcligion', p 110 
Cf V S Smith, Ind Ant XXXIII, ITS 

* Mrnmayi daru ghatita lohaja ratnaja tathS || 

Sailaja gandhaja caiva kaumudi saptadha smrta || 

Kainsamayi gandhaja caiva mmmayl pratima tathS i| 

(Agni Puruna, Chap 43, v 9 10) 
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of metals, whicli should be used at the jomts of images made of wood 
or stone, but the whole image also may be made of gold, copper 
terra cotta, stone, wood, and powdered brick ^ 

In the Mahdnindna-Tantra the effect of making images with 
different materials is specified One would reside m heaven for a 
lalpa (432 milhon j'ears) by malvmg images with earth (terra cotta), 
ten times that successively by making images with wood, stone, and 
metals respectively Similarly with regaid to draught animals or 
vehicles also the successii e effect would be ten times of the preced- 
mg when they are made of earth (terra cotta), wood, stone, brass, 
bell metal, and copper, etc - 

To u hich heaven and for how man}' milhon years the image made 
of dbJidsa mav lead the artists, archieologists, and others who are 
convinced of its existence as a material and identification with glass 
or some such material must be left to the judgment of the readei 
The writer requests the learned members of the Sixth Oriental Con- 
ference to help him with their considered opimon and thus ex- 
pedite the publication of the Text and English translation of the 
2Idnasdra with measured drawmgs and illustrative sketches 


1 


2 


Sv arnSdi lauha bimbe ca deha garbhnm na karayet i| 

Kastha pnsBna bimbe ca jat sandhau %idhir ucajate|| 

Yat bimbe ca krte dravyam s\amam tamram tu mrnmayeH 
6aile kSsthe isfika curnam bimbam tatra pracaksatell 

(Btmbamana, British Museum, Ids 1, 558, 5392, v 4, b, 
Ms 2, 5291, 559, % 3 ) 

Mrnmaje prati\ (b)imbe tu kalpa yutam divi 
Dam pasana dhatunam kraraad da5a gunadhikam 
Mrnmaye vahane datte jat phalara javafe bhuvi 
Damje tad da^a gunam 4ilaje tad daSadlukam 
Rittika kamsa tamriidi mrraito de\ a vahane 
Datte phalam apnoti kramat ^ata gunadhikam 

[Mahanijvana Tantra, XIII, 22, 30, 31) 


6 




‘EARLY IMUSLDI VISITORS OF EUROPE FROM LYDIA’ 

A F 31 Abdcl K^die, 

Islamta College, Galcuita 

Arabia, the cradle of Islam, "nas inhabited by a branch of 
the Semite family ivhich was intensely adventurous and its members 
were very fond of traveUmg m far and distant coimtnes The 
connection of the Arab merchants with the ilalabar coast and 
with the islands of the eastern Archipelago is of an age-long standmg 
They took delight m long joumeis pursued m quest of profit in 
trade, or for the satisfaction of their innate desire to see the wide 
n arid Xor, did they lire a settled life withm their own peninsula 
and the caraian life was the only life which appealed to their 
inquisitive minds Their poetrj', to which the^ devoted so much of 
their time and energy, was a child that was bom, nourished and 
nurtured during centuries of travels in the peninsula and countries 
around it (Holy Quran, Chapter C\T ) 

This love for travels was further cemented by the rehgion which 
sanctified journey that was taken in order to acqmre knowledge or to 
impart it The burmng desire to preach the truth of Islam to 
the nations of the world also contributed to a large measure to 
strengthen this passion for travels m them The QURAXIC mjunc- 
tion on this point is very clear, ‘Say travel m the earth and see 
how he makes the first creation — and Allah create the latter 
creation ’ (;-()) It is for this reason that we find a galaxy of 
travellers who undertook long journeys durmg the vein early period 
of the history of Islam Abu Ayyub Ansan, a compamon of the 
Holy Prophet (Peace be on lum) went so far as Constantinople 
His shrme still exists there and it is an object of adoration for aU ^ 
Later on, when the banner of the Arabs was hoisted m distant countries, 
men poured forth into Medina from all parts of the world, and there 
they acquired knowledge about Islamic Laws and Rehgion Yahya 
Rm Yahya came to studj' under JIahck from Andalusia, while _ 
Muhammad Bm Ismail from Bukhara, rummaged every creek and 
corner of the then Islamic world m order to gather materials for his 
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some spirits when they granted concessions and trade facilities to 
the Europeans who came to their Court 

Smce the English, of all European nations, came, generally m 
closer touch with the Muslim rulexs and inhabitants of India, they 
roused greater interest on the part of the Indians for a study of their 
language, customs and manners This desire for a closer study of 
the English character must have, naturally, encouraged those among 
the Indians who were not averse to leading the life of a traveller to 
study at close quarters, and glean first hand information about the 
nation that had so slowly but successfully grafted itself on the 
country and the government of Hindustan It is, however, 
regrettable that very early records do not throw sufficient light on 
the subject, but, at the same time it is a matter of surprise, as 
we shall see later on, that some of the materials that are available 
can give us correct and authentic accounts of those Indians who 
made journeys to England or Europe towards the middle of the 
18th century and a little downwards The puiqiose of these few 
pages IS to give an account of some early Muslim visitors of Europe, 
especially England, from India It is amazing mdeed to find that 
the commonly accepted notion about this subject is that ‘ Eaja Ram 
Mohan Roy ’ was the first educated and eminent Indian who had 
gone to England As we shall progress we shall see that the 
assertion so naively made cannot be allowed to go unchallenged 
At any rate, it will have to be accepted with a considerable amount 
of reservation 

Who, among the Indian Muslims, was first to go to Europe is a 
question that cannot be answered with precision But, Abu Tahb, 
the author of Hadiqatul Aflar, who is also one of those travellers 
who visited Europe towards the close of the 18th centur}^ mentions 
two of his friends who, presumably, took the voyage at a com- 
paratively early date First among them is Muhammad Qubad Beg 
The date of his voyage and the period which he spent over it are, 
however, not given, but, under a biographical sketch of the poet 
Ashobe, he declares him to be the poet’s maternal grandfather who 
served as a Diwan in the Deccan towards the last days of Aurangzib 
The said writer also adds that Qubad was not only a scholar of 
Islamic literature but also of Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek and that 
the last two languages he learnt during his travels in Europe 
Muhammad Qubad Beg must, therefore, be regarded the first Indian 
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belonged to the village of Pajnore in the Distnct of Nadya His 
early life vas spent m the services rendered to the Nizamate of 
Bengal during the reigns of Numvab Ja’far Ali Khan and Quasim 
All Khan He had also occasions to meet ivith Shah Alam and take 
part in the transaction that took place between the Moghal Emperor 
and the Engbsh, on the one hand, and the Marathas and the 
English, on the other He had visited Northern India and had 
helped the English m bringing to a successful issue their negotia 
tions with the iMarathas at Poona Nor, has he left us in doubt 
about his purpose for a visit to Europe and especially England, and, 
in a scholarly monograph, imtten in Persian, the Court language 
in India at that time, he has left not onlj' a record of the voyage 
but also has given us a document of great historical value In- 
cidentally a further light is thrown on the character of Lord Cbve 
who had directed the transactions between the East India Company 
and the Emperor of Hindustan 

In his book, Shigarf~Nama-i-Wilai/at, the record of his voyage 
to England, 1‘tisamuddin says that he was present m the Court 
of Shah Alam, at Allahabad, when through the negotiation of 
Shuja'uddaula and Lord Clive the grant of Diwani of Behar, Bengal, 
and Onssa was made to the East India Company But, as it 
appears from the said book (pp 10-11), the grant was made on some 
moral understanding between the two contracting parties Besides 
paymg a tribute of 26 lakhs annuall}’-, the English had given an 
assurance to Shah Alam that they would help him m strengthemng 
his position as the Emperor of Hindustan by rendermg military 
services Tins stipulation might not have been embodied m the 
royal warrant for the grant of Diwanee, but it had the acceptance of 
all concerned As military operations in support of the Emperor 
would have entangled the Companj’^ in political struggles in the 
country and prejudiced their position as traders. Lord Cbve wished 
to have a sanction for this new phase of their activities in India from 
the King of England and the Parbament Shah Alam, m order to 
assist Lord Clive m securing the desired sanction, deputed Nuwwab 
Mumruddaula and Raja Shitab Rai, his representatives in Bengal and 
Behar respectively, to accompany Lord Clive to Calcutta and to 
draft a letter on his behalf to King George the third of England 
askmg for the formal sanction of the preferred help The letter was 
drafted in a garden at Dam Dam and in the presence of General 
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liniul nnd tlio Xuwwab of Bengal, on flic other After gninga brief 
histor} of the trade relations of the European traders of various 
Bcnoniinalions, vith Bengal, ho describes the three main sources of 
-constant friction between the Europeans nnd the ruling power — 

(1) The Europeans had, in direct contravention of the general 
onlers issued from the Iin|)crial Court at Delhi, to their representa- 
ti\o-> in Bengal, from tune to time, budt and were insisting on build- 
ing forts nnd defences of such description as would bo required bj a 
rilling power in a coiintn nnd not bj mere traders Orders from 
Delhi were of a peremptorv nature nnd in some cases the local re 
jircsciitatiics were nsked to demolish such unlicensed buildings which 
were not meant for the purpose of taming on peaceful trade m the 
count r% 

(2) Elirojican settlers m their inrioiis colonics, had built churches 

nnd were n sourct of dislurbaiite to the public b\ ringing their church 
bells at the njipointcil time for Mublim prneer- Often tins slight aet 
of negligence on tlu* part of Europeans became n po=iti\c source for 
the disturbance of pc ice in the countra Stinding ns we do on a 
d lit i nee from those times we mn\ not hi inclined to attach much 
importance to tin- cause of disturbance, ns described b\ the author 
of the Shigarf but loolung at the temper of the age and also 

mahing due allowance for the nn\iet\ of those who were responsible 
for the maintciinncc of J^w and Order in the country we maa not 
be disinclined to agree with the author that the Eiirojicans had giacn 
to tlie general Muslim public a cause foi complaint before tlu 
authorities 

(d) Europe in sittlcrs nnd tr icier- used to entice nwne joung 
children, br>\bniid girl-, from their iiarcntal roof- and =(.11 them in fai 
off disf uit lands or forcible concert them into Christianity A 
coloin of sudi unhnjjpj nnd wretched men and women who were tom 
aw ij from their hoiiKs in Bengal was found bv the author during 
his \ oblige on an African const This complaint was a chronic one 
During his reign ‘'hah Jnhnn was compelled to take drastic action 
A detailed account of the action against tlic settlement at Hugh and 
its causes aie gnen in the Jladt^hahnamn of Abdul Hamid Lahon 

Allhough the questions discussed b^ the autlioi of Shigarfnama 
t-Ii i/en/a/ m the earlj pnit of his book arc not connected very in 
timately with the subject matter of his work, jet thej throw a flood 
of light on the coiitcmporarj events These digressions of the author 
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however, lie knew at vrhat a gieat cost England had acquired that 
fieedoni ’ 

Conservative as I’tisamuddin was, the social hfe of England 
does not seem to have had much attraction for him He was very 
much abstemious about his food He had taken with him a servant, 
hid hluqsud bj’’ name, v ho used to be m the charge of his kitchen 
On one occasion, v hen he had to go out of his place for several days, 
he lived only on fruit syrup He uas about to collapse foi want of 
food, when he was helped b 3 ’^Captam Swuiton m preparing some chicken 
broth and nee On this occasion, too, he was careful to kill the bird 
himself As a student of the humanities, however, he could not 
Ignore the stud's of this important feature of Enghsh hfe And he 
did it Besides attending inmtations that came to him through 
Captain Svinton and his friends, he -snsited the play houses, and the 
stori- of a plot that was staged as given b}' him, shows that he was 
present on an occasion when &ng Lear was played He visited 
circus houses and enjoyed the display of acrobatic feats He also 
witnessed the gay pageant on Loid Maj'or’s daj" He spent sufficient 
time m Edinburgh His remarks on the industrious and stingy 
Scotch are suggestive of a close study At Oxford he must have 
mixed vith the members of the University freely as we find him 
gmng a detailed account of the University, its buildings, the obser- 
vatory and the Bodleian Libiar}' On one occasion some important 
document m Persian was brought to him for deciphering doubtful 
words Rural and Agiicultural England too have not escaped his 
careful observations The smiling fields and beautiful orchards have, 
indeed, drawn forth manj' appreciative remarks fiom the author 
He has given a very accurate statement of the English produce of 
cereals, fruits, vegetables, the flora and the fauna He took part in 
hunting games and shooting buds and fowls 

English industrial Me iias just passing through a great 
revolution when I’tisamuddin went to England There u as, as yet, 
not much -visible sign of the coming change The preliminaries weie 
there I’tisamiiddin has not failed to observe them He has 
described how some mills w ere executmg a work within a short time 
that would take a labourer in India weeks oi months to perform 
English shops and their system of taking articles to the market and 
placing them in the hands of the consumers have also elicited from 
him the praise due to the organisers of world’s greatest industrial 
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lie mixed He was friend of Sir Elijah Impi and refers to the Impi 
family in laudible terms He wields a very facile pen and gives 
detailed accounts of buildings, towers, baths play-houses, bridges, 
and churches all over the countries of his visit He was of 
a very sociable nature and is alwa 3 's leady with ‘a woeful ballad to 
the eye-brow ’ of every lady in England he came across The mode 
of life among the English people has elicited everi^ word of praise 
from him English freedom is a subject of special discourse m the 
booh, and, as for the hbertj' enjoj ed by Enghsh women he accords 
to it his fullest support He gives mmute information on the 
Enghsh home life The division of time for work and rest, the way 
of serving the meals m the families, mamtaimng regularity of time 
m gomg to bed and leavmg it and the music played by the ladies at 
home all have been mentioned by Abu Tahb m his book He left 
England m 1217 A H (1839 AD) and passed over to France At 
Paris he led the life of a true Parisian From France he went over 
to other countries like Geneva and some German towns From the 
last named place he came over to Italy The capital of Italy seems 
to have captivated his heart by its fine musical halls He devotes a 
special passage on the superionti of Itahan music to any other 
European music He seems to have observed the Itahan life also 
veri keenly He mentions the curious practice of polyandry that 
was recognised in Rome at tliat time as a social institution He 
says — ‘ The most wonderful thing is this that- high class ladies, 
all over Rome, rather m some parts of France too, are in the habit 
of having two husbands openly The second husband is meant for 
sensuous enjojment and for the purpose of passmg time with a 
happ 3 ' mind The time of each of the two husbands throughout the 
days and mght with the common wife is divided 
The children and the house and the maintenance of the wife are the 
charge of the principal husband, while the other is meant to attend 
to the wish and pleasure of the lady ’ He returned to Calcutta 
in 1218 A H , visitmg on his way back to India, Malta, Constantmople 
and some towns of Asia IMmor and Mesopotamia 

The last among this group of early Muslim visitors of Europe 
from India is Yousuf Khan, better known by the name of Kammal 
posh He was at first a wandermg Fakir, then a soldier and then a 
traveller He was born in H 3 derabad Deccan and at first he started 
on a tour in the Indian towns He had visited the prmeipal cities of 
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and churches u-ere visited by him first He mentions in his hook all 
places of interest to ivhich he went He was, hou ever, ver}' much 
pleased when he saw a railway tram on the London suburban line 
The sight of a railvay tram, for the first tune in his life, threw him 
in a state of ecstasy He has given a good description of the 
railway Ime, the engine and the carriage, and he enjoyed a journev 
for several miles in the suburb Yousuf Khan spent most of his 
time in enlarging the circle of his fiiends among English men and 
women with whom he became very soon familiar and from whom 
there was no dearth of invitations A good description of Queen 
Victoria’s accessional procession to the Guild Hall is to be found in 
his book As a soldier he was also interested m seeing the arsenal 
and in observing the great military equipment of England for u hich 
he has nothing but everj’^ v ord of praise For a short while he left 
London and went over to France 

In France Yousuf Klian visited Bologne, Pans, and Armen He 
also went to Versailles The notable fact which he mentions is this 
that he found the shops aU over the country amply provided with 
Cashmere Shawls The gardens of France pleased hun very much 
The historic buildings erected by the French Jfonarchs, their 
mausoleum and palaces were all visited The ruial life of France has 
been observed bj^ him ver}’’ keenly In the matter of buildmg roads 
he, however, gives preference to England 

Yousuf Khan left England on the 18th of January, 1S3S On 
his return from England he saw some more countries of Europe 
in the south Some time he spent in the Portuguese capital of 
Lisbon From Lisbon he passed on to coastal towns of Spam 
Having hurriedly seen Gibraltar and Malta, he came over to 
Alexandria and Cairo where he had the opportumty to observe the 
state of affairs under Mohamed Ah’s strong rule He has described 
the slave market in Cairo 

From the last named place he went over to the Suez to make a 
short tour m the Smai peninsula, where he visited many sacred places 
of religious and historic interest After crossing the pemnsula he 
took a ship in some parts of the Ked Sea and reached back to India 
towards the close of 1838 

Yousuf Khan may not have been appointed to a political mission 
to England hke 1‘tisamuddm, he may not be a litterateur like the 
author of Masir-i-Tahbi, but he was gifted with a strong common 
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Armeiuans, the enterpnsing sons of a noble but ill-fated father- 
land, have, from time immemorial, been tradmg mth India by the 
overland route, via Persia and Afghamstan, long before the advent 
of anj’- European traders into the country It vuU not be possible, 
m this brief paper, to say much about the commercial pursuits of 
the Armemans m India, suffice it to say that bv their probitj and 
mtegrity, to say nothmg of their commercial acumen they always 
found favour in the eyes of the Hmdu and the Blohammedan rulers 
of the land from the days of Slar Thomas, the Armeman merchant 
who landed on the Slalabar coast m 780 AD (when one Sheo Ram 
was the Hindu King of Cranganore) to the glorious reign of Akhar 
the Great, who was a great patron of the Armemans, some of whom 
held high offices at his court, the Chief Justice (Jlir Adi) Ithwajah 
]Mir Abdul- Hai, bemg an Armeman 

illirza Zul-Qumam, a grandee of the Mogul Court durmg the 
reigns of Akhar, Jehangeer and Shah Jehan, was likewise an 
Armenian, being a grandson of Abdul-Hai the Armenian, according 
to Jehangeer in his famous ‘ Tuzak-i- Jehangeen In the paper which 
I read before the ‘ Indian Historical Records Commission ’ at 
Lucknow, in December, 1926, on ‘Hmdoos in Armema 150 years 
before Christ,’ I stated that Armenians had been connected with 
India for over 2,000 years bemg the foreign traders to come to 
this country by the overland route Accordmg to Aimeman his- 
tonans, two Hmdu prmces of Kanauj fled the countiy for havmg 
conspired agamst Dinakspal, them king, m the yeai 149 B C and 
found an asylum, with their adherents and followers, m far oft 
Armenia where they were accorded a welcome worthy of their 
prmcelj' dignity by the Armeman Kmg Valarsaces of the Arsacid® 
dynasty which ruled in Armema from 149 B C to 428 A D 

But it may be asked, and quite rightly too, why did these two 
fugitive Indian prmces seek refuge m far-off Armema when they 
could have very easily fled to Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, Tartary, 
Afghanistan or even Persia ^ The reason is not far to seek They 
were already acquamted with the Armeman merchants whom they 
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Of Ceylon, the oth centiirv Armenian geographer says that 
‘ Tabrobane, the largest of all islands, extends m length 1 100 mdes 
and in breadth 510 miles, and has other small islands around it 
about 1,372 m number It contains also many mountains and rivers 
and IS inhabited by 12 tribes There are found gold, silver, precious 
stones, aromatic herbs and also elephants and tigers The men of 
this island adorn their heads mth the hair of the females It is 
said this was the place where Satan fell ’ 

It may be mentioned that the Armenian geographer and his- 
torian of the 5th centur 3 '’ never visited India and he must have 
therefore heard accounts of that distant country from the Armeman 
merchants who had been trading with India, for m his detailed hst of 
the vanous Indian spices, he even gives the prices, per Indian 
maund and he could only have obtained such first-hand information 
from persons who had been engaged m the trade of those commodi- 
ties m India and were conversant with the names and the prices of 
the diflferent spices which India produced them 

For the information of historical students, I maj mention that 
the ‘ History of Armenia ’ by Moses of lihorene, with his ‘ Gom- 
fendium of Geography’ in ancient Armeman, from which the above 
extracts are taken, was translated into Latm by two Enghsh Armen 
ists, George and WiUiam Winston, and prmted by them, with the 
Armenian text, at London in 1736, under the title ‘ Moses Ghorenensis 
Histrice Armeniacm ’ A copy of this exceedingly rare pubhcation — 
the first Armenian book that was printed m England — is to be seen 
amongst my Armeman exhibits at the Historical Exhibition of the 
‘ Indian Histoncal Records Commission ’ at the Patna Museum 

For fuller information regardmg the Armeman Colomsts m this 
country, see my ‘ History of the Armenians in India’ and the various 
Papers read by me before the ‘Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission ’ at Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon, Nagpur, Gv alior and at 
Patna 



RAGHU’S LINE OF CONQUEST ALONG INDIA’S NORTHERN 

BORDER 

PEOrESSOB Jai" Chandea Vidyalankae 

Despite the labours and the ingenuity which modem scholarship 
has liberally bestowed upon the study of Kalidasa and his works 
the geography of the countries along the northern border of India, 
which the great poet makes Raghu march through in course of 
his ‘ conquest of quarters ’ remains, with the e'sception of two items, 
still unexplamed An attempt is made in the followmg pages to 
locate all the items m that march which have as yet baffled 
identification, and trace the vhole route of Raghu along India’s 
northern border The new elucidation has also led to a new appre- 
ciation of the ideas and ideals of Kahdasa disclosed in its hght 

I The Concejiiton of the North 

Aftei conquermg the East and the South, Raghu turned towards 
the West, where having subdued the Trikuta country, he started 
via the land-route on the conquest of the Parasikas Then he went 
to the North, where his first encounter was agamst the Hunas on the 
Oxus So far we have no difficulty, hut we must have, if possible, a 
clear idea where the boundaries of the West and the North met 
The East, the South, the West and the North are all with reference 
to the Madhyade^a Rajasekhara mforms us that by the West 
was meant the country to the west of Devasahha and by the North 
that to the north of Prthudaka ^ Prthudaka is the modern Pehowa 
(Dt Karnal) on the Saraswati, situated almost exactly on lat 
30° N Now I interpret these boundary-marks thus all the coun- 
tries to the north of the latitude of Pehowa, i e 30° N , were 
included in the North, while sinulaxly these to the west of the 
longitude of Devasahha if they were not north of lat 30° N were 
included in the West I cannot find where Devasahha was, but 
on the principle mentioned above I presume it was somewhere on 
the longitude of Adarsana or VinaSana, the place where the 
Saraswati disappears m the desert, and which is the traditional 


1 Kavyamimamsa, p 94 
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be somewhere in Tibet, while Sir George Grierson indicated long ago 
that it must be an Iranian country ^ If someone had taken up the 
mdication of Sir George Grierson and worked it up, the Kamboja 
country would perhaps have been rightly identified long ago, but, 
instead of that, scholars have so far generally mterpreted it vagueh* 
as the eastern Afghamstan Now where m the eastern Afghanistan 
shall we locate it defimtely ^ Does it represent the modern 
Kafiristan ’ It cannot, as that is the ancient Kapisa, the Ea-pm of 
the Chinese, and not Kamboja Then Lamghan ^ ® No, for that is 
Lampaka Then Nmgrahar ^ But that again is the ancient Nagara- 
hara Then the Pathan-country from Afridi Tirah to the Zhab 
valley ? That also was the Paktha-country proper and not Kamboja. 
Shall ve then turn towards the north-east, and put our finger on 
Wakhan ’ But Wakhan is not Afghanistan proper, and I do not 
think when ani^body equates Kamboja with the eastern Afghanistan 
he means Wakhan by it So the Kamboja country flies from us 
like a will-o’-the wisp when we try to catch it definitely in any 
part of the eastern Afghanistan 

Dr Ray Chaudhuri has, to his own satisfaction, set an end to 
this indefiniteness by equatmg it with the modern Chhibhal country 
of the north Panjab, and Dr Bhandarkar has accepted that un- 
fortunate identification® made on the basis of a doubtful explanation 
of a vague reference m the Mahabharata VIII, 4, 5 It reads 
thus 

and m the opimon of the two eminent scholars, its Rajapura is 
no other place but the modern Rajauri m the Chhibhal country 
to the south of Kashmir Dr Ray Chaudhuri is satisfied that that is the 
Kamboja of the epics and the Kamboja Mahajanapada of the early 
Buddhist literature, while Dr Bhandarkar has accepted it as the 
Kambujiya or the Kamboja of the inscriptions of Danus and Asoka 
But the modem Chhibhal has always been called Abhisara or 
Darvabhisara in ancient Indian documents, and I am confident there 
IS not an iota of evidence to equate Abhisara with Kamboja In the 


1 Smith— EHI 3, p 184 n and J R A S , 1911, p S02 
“ It IS often spelt Laghman, but Lamghan is the local pronunciation, and it 
also tallies with its ancient form, Lampaka 

6 Political History of Ancient India, pp 94 95 , — ‘ AeoJ a ' (Carmichael 
Lectures, 1923), p 31 
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History in Hindi, hereafter styled the Ruparelha) to find out 
the real Kamboja countrj', and Kalhana has been my chief guide 
since then until, I think, I finally succeeded in the attempt recently 
Kalhana s description of Lahtadit 5 'a’s digvijaj^a is for the most part 
mythical, but uhen he u rites of the hill countiies in the neighbour 
hood of his own land his details are such that seem to ha\e been 
derived from historical facts I intend to show on some other 
occasion that the whole of Lalitaditya’s digvijaj’^a was confined to 
the hills, that his war against the lang of Kanauj v as foi the sake 
of the Himalayan districts to the south east of Kashmir, and that 
the Kali river to which he finalty extended his frontier at the 
■expense of Kanauj empire was not the rivulet of that name in the 
plains which could not be a natural frontier but the Kali on 
the border of the modem state of Nepal However that may be, 
my present point is only that Kalhana’s description of Lalitaditya’s 
northern conquests is geneially based on facts, and that is exactly 
what Sir A Stem has said ® 

Nov m that description the people and countries of the North 
are mentioned m the following order the Kambojas, the Tuhkharas, 
the king Mummuni, the Bhauttas, the Daradas, Pragjyotisapura, the 
Balukambhiidhi (sand ocean), Stri Eaj 3 'a and the Uttara Kuius Of 
"these, Kamboja, Stri-Rajya and the northern Kurus are the three 
countries which have not been identified definitely, and the long 
dom of Mummuni has only vaguely been inferred Now Kamboja 


9 Introduction to the translation of Rajatarangim, p 90 

10 IV, 163-176 

11 Of the three, Kamboja is now identified mjia, for the Uttara Kurus see 

Prof S Krisnaswanu Aiyangar’s paper, the Hun Problem in lad An ,1919, pp 
65 ff Stri Rajya also is not mythical , Kalhana mentions a detail about it 
(ibid , 1S5) from which it would seem to have been a real countri But the 
conclusive evidence comes from Vatsyavana’s Kama Sutra, which tells of a 
custom ‘ ’ of Stri Rnjya which could not have been known evcept 

through frequent communication and very close familiarity with the country 
From what my honoured friend Rev Rahula Sankrtjayana Tripitakacarj a 
of the Vidvalankara College, Kelanija, Ceylon, who has recenth return 
ed from Tibet after a stay and traiels extending over an year and half in 
that country where he was busy with the first hand study of Kan gyur and 
Tan gyur and in securing till now unknown and rare Tibetan 5ISS and works of 
art, told me about the Tibetans’ mode of sleeping, it would seem that 
IS notlung but a common habit of theirs It is a most natural thmg amongst a 
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the ancient Karaskara country The river, the town and the 
district of Chitral still hear the optional name, Kashkar The 
celebrahsation of the -s- can easily be explained through the influence 
of the r- which might have disappeared later Karaskara is men- 
tioned in the hst of those countries a visit to which makes a Ma- 
dhyadhesa brahmin hable to prayascitta and that is exactly what 
ve might expect about a country of the north-western border 
There were thus serious doubts about my flrst proposal to 
equate Chitral with Kamboja Eecently while finally revismg the m- 
troductory section of the RupareLhd m}'^ attention was turned to that 
speech, whose shade differentiates Khowar from its kmdred Dardic 
So fai, although considering Afghanistan to have been a provmce of 
India throughout its history, I had taken the territory of the Ghalcha 
languages as lying beyond India’s traditional borders But then 
it suddenly occurred to me that if we equate the Ghalcha-territory 
with Kamboja, it could satisfy all the requirements of the famous 
ancient janapada The Ghalcha-territory is right to the north of 
Kashmir, and whde only a corner of the IChowar-territory abutted 
upon Tukhara, the whole western border Ime of the Qlialcha-territory 
runs along the eastern border of that countr 3 ’^ 

Fully confident in my mmd that it was the ancient Kamboja — I 
wanted to see if the Imgurstic detail mentioned about it bj' Yaska 
and Patanjah mums had left any trace of it And to my most 
agreeable surpnse I found that Yaska’s observation si'ilhilfd'fWT 
is stiU true about the Ghalcha-temtory after a lapse 
of at least twenty-five centuries ' In the small passages given bv 
Sir G Grierson as specimens of the Glialcha speech, all dialects ex- 
cept Wakhi employ the same root for the verb, to go In 

Shighni sut=went (p 468) , m Sarikali set=to go (p 473), sut= 
went (p 474) and som=I will go (p 476) , in Zebaki, Sanglichi or 
Ishkashimi shud=went (p 500) in Munjani or Mungi shia=to go, 
and in Yudgha shui=went (p 524) Ko more conclusive proof will, 
I hope, be asked for this identification now 

Accordmg to Sir G Grierson, the speech of Badakhshan also was 
Glialcha till about three centuries ago, when it was supplanted by a 


12 Vide, e g Bodhayana Dkarma Sutra 1 1 29 30 
IS n. 1 , 3, 4 
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I/?fc us now consider flic pirticular passage Ur Ear Chaudliun 
has relied upon Eithci it is to be interpreted to imjih that the 
uaa to Kaniboja uas via Eajapiira, or, ns I suggest, Rajapura here 
stands for Rajagiha, the little Rajagrlia cilj the capital of Bactna 
in Yuan (huangs tunc It might Iiave been so named after the 
first Rajagrha lo not the Rajagiha Girnraja of the M'lgadhas, but 
that of tin Kckn\as, ulontified b\ Cunningham uith the modern 
(iirjhak on the .Theluin Hie reason uln the Nepalese tradition 
places Kaniboja m Tibet is also oMdent now To one looking from 
Nepal, the Pamirs ivoiild naturalh seem to be an extension of Tibet 
'lht\ bonier on Tibet 

In the passage of the Rnglnnnnisa we aie considering the 
K'nnboja tounfra is mentioned just after that of the Hfiiias, i e the 
doab of tilt Vaksh and the Aksu Now the aerj’^ river Aksu max 
roughh be called the northern boimdarx* of the Gjialcha speech to 
dax So the northern horder of Kiimboja quite abutted on that of 
the Hunatountrj, and the identification of the two countries are 
supported bx each other \iid we max lie prettx sure that like the 
southern, western and northern borders, flic eastern borderline of 
Kainboja was also identical with that of the 0]inlcha speeeh to dax 
And that bouiidarx is the iix-er Sita (Yarkand) 

III The hradualcr'' of the Ganges 

It xxas xx-heii I noticed this point that an idea occurred to me 
XX Inch solxcd the most seiious diffixultx that confronts us on oui xrax 
as XX e proceed further to the next step After conquering the 
Kiimbojas Raghii’s nrinj ascended the Himalaxas wliere the bieere 
of the (Janges xxas felt bx them Hoxx could they have gone in one 
leap from the Kamboja countrx to the head of the Ganges ^ It has 
been the most perplexing question throughout this passage Yet it 
IS explained now in a x cry easy manner For xvas not there, m the 
Himalaxas, ai cording to the belief of the ancients, a central Anava 
tapta lake from which the bita floxvcd north the Ganges cast, the 
Indus couth and the Oxus xxest ^ All that Raghu had to do xxas to 


18 WntterB, I, lOS 

H' Jlwnayana I, 15-1 i, II, Kxi, 1 and Iwii, 1 Ancunt Geography oj 
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The Sapta-Kausiki countr3 or the eastern-most part of the 
state of Nepal still hears the name Kirata It just touches that 
eastern border of India, le Coochbehar, Assam, and the Bengal 
frontier, which accordmg to the Puranas is the country of the Kiratas 
Now these Kiratas of the east represent the various Tibeto-Burman 
tnbes included in the Noith-Assam branch and the Lohitic or Assam- 
Burmese branch of that race according to the modem classification 
And we see Kalidasa here apphing the same name lurata to tnbes 
belongmg to the tlurd great branch of that race, the Tibeto Hima- 
layan Thus all the three branches of the Tibeto-Burman race were 
called &ratas, which word therefore is the exact equivalent of our 
modern Tibeto-Bunnan There is nothing evtraordmary in the fact 
that the ancient Indians recogmsed the affinity of the ancestors of 
the Tibetans and the Btirmans Anybody vho compares the first 
ten numerals of the two languages maj begin to perceive that 

The Kiratas of Kalidasa were positively the Tibetans of Ladakh, 
Zanskar and Eupshu, and not those of Baltistan or Bolor, for the\ 
are mentioned after and not before the Ganges, which was to the 
east of Karakoram pass Moreover the Tibetans had not occupied 
Bolor by Kalidasa’s time That Kirata wedge between the Indian 
territories of the Daradas and the Kambojas dates from the beginnmg 
of the earty eighth centuri A C — ^just the time of the Arab wedge’s 
penetration into Sind — when Indian kings like Lalitaditya and 
Yasovarman, alarmed at their aggression, sought the aUiance of the 
Chinese whose interests in Kan-su and the Chinese Turkestan and 
in the great highway connecting China with the West which passed 
through them, were equally threatened by the Tibetans’ westward 
advance 

V The Utsava-Sanletas and the Kinnaras 

Raghu’s next encounter was against the mountameer ganas, the 
Utsava Sanketas and the Kmnaras Having defeated them and 
made the Kinnaras sing the stories of his victorious arms, he 
descended from the Himalayas without having gone to the Kadasa 
mountam The last information is important In the northern 
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Munda, wliile still retained by one member of the race, is mucb older 
in Indian literature than the latter, and is more popularly known 
Having made this proposal I felt some curiosity if the name was 
ever used in ancient India m a generic sense, and m this connection 
found at least one instance suggesting that it might have been The 
part of the Ba3^ of Bengal from the gulf of Martaban to the strait of 
Malacca is called Smus Sabaricus by Ptolemy, while we have the 
Indian Sahara countr5 and the river Sabari on the borders of Orissa 
and Andhra, exactly facmg it The coast of the Sinus Sabancus 
was mhabited bj' Mons or Talamgs of the Mon Klhmer branch of 
the great Austric family, while the Indian Sabaras belong to the 
Munda branch of the same race If the name Sahara pertamed 
to units belonging to both these branehes, its derivative Sahara may 
now be used to denote not only the Mundas, but the whole of the 
Austro Asiatic sub-family Howsoever that may be, what I wanted 
to denve at present is simply that the affimtj' of some umts of the 
Austro-Asiatic race livmg at great distance from one another, could 
have been perceived by and known to our ancestors, and therefore 
we should take such words as Yaksa generally to implj’^ definite 
people of that race and not simply goblms Of course, pnmarily 
they vere names of human races, and their laterly popular 
sense was onlj^ secondary 

And if the Yaksas were an Austro Asiatic people, the Kinnaras 
vere so The same relation is proved b}’’ modern philologj’, which 
shows that thej"^ are related to each other and different from the 
Kiratas though their close neighbours This identification of the 
Kinnara country is further supported bj' a passage of Then Apadana, 
relating to the life of the Then Sama in a previous birth, when 
she was a Kinnan m the epoch of the Buddha Vipassi, which 
begins 

sift ^ i 

As to the Utsava-Sanketas, their association with the Kinnaras 
shows that they were the ancestors of modern speakers of Manchati, 
Chamba Lahuh, Bunan, Rangloi and Kanashi, small dialects belong- 
ing to the same group and neighbourhood as Kanaun, and lymg 
between Kanaun and the Kirata district of Rupshu 


28 Quoted m Parainalthadtpum, Dhammapala’s commentary on the Then- 
gntha, XXIX (P T S ed , pp 45 46) 
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tradition I mentioned thi's fact to Mr K P Jayaswal, whom I 
regard as my guru, early in 1929, when I also noted it in my MS of 
tlie Ruparelhd Non the discovery of the real Kamboja has 
brought the boimdary-lme of the Jlaury as at least so far as the nver 
Sita, from nhich donn to Khotan city it is some four dais’ easy 
ride in plain country which the valley of the Sita opens into 
Besides, nhile ne knon that Nabhaka country nas included m 
Asoka’s territories, we cannot find it anj'nhere to the south of the 
Himalayas, nhile we have an indication to look for it somenhere in 
Serindia Should we not consider Asoka’s connection with Khotan 
as almost estabhshed now ^ 

VII Digression B — Arjnna’s Conquest of the North The Bsila<i 
or Yue chi mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata 

Having traced the route of Eaghu’s northern conquests I made 
an attempt on those of Arjuna, as described in the Mahabharata, 
■with the result that I found out the Esikas or the great Yue chi 
there m their original home 

Arjuna’s conquest of the North forms the subject of the first 
three chapters of the Digvijayaparvan, being chapters XX^HI, 
XXVIII and XXIX of the Sabhaparvan, each chapter de'^oribing 
one separate maich in one direction We are introduced to the first 
march thus 

XXVII, S 

The remaining verses of the first chapter describe his conquests 
beginning from ‘Kuhnga visaya’ (9)^" and ending at Pragjyotisa 
(16-18) ‘ Kuhnga ’ is clearly a mistake foi Kuhnda,^® the Kj Imdrme 

of Ptolemy^ i e the hilly region from the Beas to the Tons, the 
country of the Kunindas of the corns They lived due north of the 
Pandava kingdom of Delhi, in its immediate neighbourhood The 
countries intervening between Kulmda-vigaya and Pragjyotisa seem 
to have been only three They w ere Salvapura of the Salva raja 
(10), Dymmatsena by name (11), Kata desa where king Sunabha 
ruled (12), and Sakaladvipa a large territory as it consisted of seven 
dvipas or doabs ruled by many kings (14) I cannot identify any 


32 Figures in brackets indicate IsTos of verses 
31 Cf PSrgiter’s note, Mark, P , p 310 
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On his -wa^ to Kasmir and Lohita, the Trigartas or the modern 
Kangra, Darvas or the modem Dugar, the country of the Dogras, 
and Kohanadas submitted themselves (IS), but Abhisari or the 
modern Chhibhal, the district around Rajaun and Punch, and 
Uraga, evidently a mistake for Urasa, the modern Hazara, had to be 
conquered (19) and Simhapura or the capital of the Salt range had 
to be overtaken with great force (20) These uere all districts 
adjoining KaSmlra to east, south and west Further we are told of 
the conquest of Sumha and Cola (21) which seems to be a clear 
mistake I cannot definitely saj' uhat Loh*ta means, but most 
probabl 5 Afghanistan or Eoh*“ is meant b^' it, for m the next verse 
(22) we are taken to Balhika or Bactna, the direct route to which 
lay through it But this interpretation is not without a difficulty, 
for Lohas are agam mentioned (25) north east-wards after Kam- 
bhojas At present I cannot say who these later Lohas were 

From Bahhika Arjuna turns east towards the Daradas and the 
Ivambhojas (23) Then, we are told in very clear terms that he 
conquered those Das 3 nis who lived in the east-north quarter and in 
forest (24) These were the Lohas, the Parama (i e the distant) 
Kambhojas and the Rsikas (25) A verj' fierce battle was fought in 
the country of the Rsikas (26) after which they submitted and 
Arjuna brought as troph}’ from their country — eight horses of the 
complexion of a parrot’s belly ( 33 ^^^^^) (27) Having thus 
conquered the whole of Himavat mountain (2S), he returned to 
Sveta Parvata (28), and crossing it reached the Kimpurusa country 
(Oil XXIX, 1) 

With this begins his third and the last great march, a mid- 
northern march as it should be styled, from Kanaur to lake Manasa 
and then through Harivarsa and the mid country Ilavrta north- 
wards (15) to the Mt Jleru, from where he first goes west and then 
turning back to Jlavrta goes east to, amongst others, the countiy of 
the Tankanas (44), the Tanganas of the mediseval inscriptions whose 
capital was near Badrmath From that point he starts again on 
what appears to be a circuitous northern route emergmg finally m 
Uttara Kurus (63-70) 


Elsewhere (XagaH Pracarint Patrtka, III), I have shown that in a 
Skt inscription of the 15th century we find mention of Kohela Rajputs, 
long before the Rohilla Pathans of the later Mughal penod 
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The close relation between the Tukharas and the Yue-chi has 
been known and its exact nature been a matter for speculation and 
investigation since the days of Lassen, V de St-Martm and Yule 
Its true nature has been suggested, in view, bj the shrewd 
observation of the illustrious Swedish savant that the language 
which the Uigurs called Tokhari is called m its own manuscripts 
Arsi, and though the two names represented different tribes, yet the 
name of the latter w as apphed to the former exactly m the way in 
which the name of a Zentonic tribe, the Franks, was applied to a 
nation of Latmo Keltic blood and its speech, or as that of another 
Korse tribe, the Eos, to a Slavonic people and their language 

Thus if the equations Asiani=Yue chi and Tukh5ra=Ta-hia were 
true, it could be easiL explained why the speech of the Tukharas 
was called Arsi It received the name from that of the mhng clan 
of the Tukharas The missing hnk is now supphed by the passage 
of the IMaliabharata, which places the Esikas exactly where the 
Yue chi are known to have lived before they started on their event- 
ful migrations, and which therefore dates from a penod not later 
than, say, 176 B C when the Hiung nu king Modul sent the news 
to the Chinese emperor of his having conquered the country of the 
Yue chi and driven them westwards The derivation of the name 
Ar§i IS thus fullj’’ explained, and we have found out the real name of 
the tribe which directed the destinies of high Asia for centuries, and 
gave Kaniska to civilisation 

Vlll Kalidasa's ideal of India’s National unity 
Let us now revert to Kalidasa In the first mtroductory chap- 
ter of the Biiparelha I had to mark India's natural boundaries I 
accepted the dictum of the Puranas that India stretched from the 
Cape Comonn to the source of the Ganges,®® and from that source 
eastwards up to the river Lohit I traced the border line along the 
most natural frontier, the snow-lme of the Himalayas Of course, our 
ancestors mcluded in the Himalayas what the modern geographers 
call the Zanskar range and the Ladak range bejond the great 
Himalaya range , even the source of the Ganges according to modem 
termmology is in the Zanskar range Westwards the boundary goes 
along the same snow-lme, but only up to Zap-la pass to the north 

38 op cit ®® Vayu Purana, XLV, 81 
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not a literary renaissance have been the fore-runner of a political 
regeneration, and a poet be the harbinger of what Prof Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar Mould call the Vilrramaditj'an revival ^ The gemus 
•of Kalidasa felt ages ago through inborn intuition that umty of 
India which we after a century and half of modern indological 
research can only vaguely perceive 

If the tracing of Eaghu’s northern course as m orked up here can 
lead to this nght appreciation of the great poet’s ideahsm, I mil 
■consider this paper to have achieved its object 
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I 

Maner, a village about tirenty miles ivest of Patna is a place of 
great historical and archsological interest It is situated between 
the District Board road which runs from Patna to Bihta on the one 
side and the river Son on the other The great river once flowed 
just beneath it but has since receded two or three miles away to 
the west, leavmg a dry bed of sand , but during the rainy season, its 
waters still touch the foot of the great mound on the north-west 
which once was the citadel of Maner Situated on a high strip of 
land, and enshrined among mango and guava groves, the climate of 
Jlaner is cool and healthy , and with ^ts great fxicca tank flanked by 
the beautifully situated Inspection Bungalow on the one side and the 
noble edifice of Chhoti Dargah on the other, it is one of the finest 
beauty spots in the District of Patna and well worth a visit 

The greater part of Maner is non m ruins , but it must have 
been a large and well-populated town in ancient times , as its re 
mains, scattered over a large area, indicate It is at present the 
centre of a Pargana with a Pohce Station, a Post-office and a Chari- 
table Dispensary attached to it , but in ancient Persian records it is 
invariably mentioned as a ‘ Baida i e a town , and old legal docu 
ments refer to its Adalat-ul-Aha, a High Court, with signatures of tvo 
Qazis on them, which points out unmistakably to the fact that 
during the Muhammadan period, it must have been a place of great 
political importance It was more or less an important place during 
the Hindu period also , for in the account of the conquest of Bihar 
by the Muhammadans, the historians mention Maner along with 
Bihar as a separate entity This importance of Maner was, no 
doubt, due to its topography Situated just at the junction of the 
two great rivers, the Ganges and the Son, it was on the high wa's 
of commerce and must have been a trade centre , while with a high 
and strong fortress on the river side to protect it, it must have com- 
manded a position of great strategic importance in those times 
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Professor Sharma jn his foreword expressed his surprise at the- 
meiition of ‘ Turk s duty and it is reall\ incompatible with facts here 
tofore known It is n ell-known that Bakhti 3 'ar Khilji, the so called 
first Muslim conqueior of Bihar, came here in 1197 A D but seventi 
3 'ears before tins date the people of Maner were paying Turk’s duty 
as a regular payment like other State dues such as trade duties and 
the revenue It maj not consistent^ be argued that this might be 
a sort of blackmail exacted by the Turks during their sporadic in- 
cursions for, the very mention of it along with the most mportant 
State dues, namely, the trade duty and the revenue, at once takes it 
out of the casual and places it on the basis of a regular and per- 
manent State duty In the hght of these facts we are driven to onlj' 
one conclusion, namety, that long before Bakhtij^ar’s advent m Bihar,, 
some part of the Province mcludmg Maner had fallen under a sort of 
suzerainty of the Turks (the Ghaznante emperors) who used to- 
receive regular tribute from these places 

The local traditions of Maner say that at this time a smgle 
Muslim used to live m this place His name was Hazrat Momin 
Arif He was an Arab bj’^ race and had migrated from his native- 
countri Yemen to India and settled m Maner He is regarded as a. 
great samt and a large section of the inhabitants of Maner trace 
their descent from him His grave hes to the north-west of the 
Inspection Bungalow m Idaner The Kaja of Maner, probably a 
feudatory Chief, had a religious antipathy to this peaceful and holy 
denizen of his realm and began to persecute him m various waj s so 
that he might depart from his domimons When life at Maner 
became mtolerable to him, he left for the Muslim world and told the 
tale of his persecution wherever he went Here perhaps it maj’- not 
be out of place to suggest that this Momm Arif was probably a 
representative of the Ghaznavite rulers to receive duty and that 
uhen the Ghaznavite rule grew weak the Eaja tried to stop payment 
by persecuting and driving him out To resume, however, the 
narrative, he arrived ultimately to the centre of Islam, i e Madina 
and there Hazrat Taj Faqih, an mhabitant of Jerusalem, joined him 
with his party and they returned to India On their way to India 
they were supported and jomed by many Mushm wamors and 
pnnces till their small party swelled into a fairly large army This 
army entered India through the usual route from the north-west 
and passed quietly through the greater part of India till it arrived 
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Muhammad has been strengthened) "n-hich is equal to 576 AH 
(1180 AD) The ver}* Avording of this chronogram mdicates that 
this was not the first conquest of Maner by the Mushms This 
event happened seventeen years before Bakhti\ar Khilji came It 
appears that the victory of the Muslims m Maner was not of a very 
local character for, we find several comrades of Hazrat Taj Faqih 
to have fallen and buried m places quite far off from Maner, for 
example, Shah Burhan Eoshan Shahid is buried in village Kumhrar 
south of Patna, and Chandan Shahid is buned on a hillock m 
Sasaram So, Bakhtiyar must have found it smooth work to run 
over the greater part of Bihar, as history proves 

It is stated that after Maner was conquered and Muslim rule 
established there Hazrat Taj Faqih left his sons and grandsons 
to rule over it and himself went back to Madina Hazrat 3Iakhdum 
Mahya was one of his grandsons, and came to rule Maner in his turn 
But he was very much given to Sufistic devotion, and when a 
iluslim conqueror arrived at Maner, he made over the kin gdom to 
him and retired mto a pnvate life of devotion and mvstical prac- 
tices Xow, who can this conqueror be ’ Hazrat Makhdum Yahya 
died m 690 A H (1291 A D ) as indicated by the chronogram 
He IS said to have hved about 110 jears Thus m the year 1197, 
the year which saw Bakhtiyar Khilji enter Bihar, he was about 
Sixteen jears old and in his youthful ardour for rehgious devotion, 
he might have made over the kingdom of Maner to him Smce 
then, his whole family adopted the life of rehgious devotees and 
produced a large number of well-known saints His “^on was the 
celebrated samt Hazrat Makhdum Sharafuddm Ahmad of Bihar who 
IS regarded almost as great as Khwaja iMomuddm of Ajmere 
His father-in-law was Shaikh Shahabuddm, also known as Pir- 
Jag Jot, the famous samt buned m Kachi Dargah, east of 
Patna, and one of his sisters-in-Iaw was Bibi Kamalo, the weU- 
known female saint, who rests in the village Kako, Distnct Gaya 
Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat, whose remains he m the beautiful 
mausoleum, called Chhoti Dargah m Maner, was one of his descendants 
in the eighth degree In fact all the holy orders of samts m Bihar, 
whether at Phulwari-sharif, Bihar-sharif or elsewhere, trace their 
descent, lineal or spiritual, to this one great source of spiritualism 
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to say that during his extensive travels throughout India he 
never saw a tank more beautifully designed It is rectangular 
m shape, stretclung north and south It is connected with the 
river Son on its north-western comer by a subterranean channel 
about six feet m diameter and during ramy season, draws the 
greater part of its supply of water from the river Son through 
the same channel All the four sides of the tank, throughout their 
entire length, are made pucca with masonry work, the upper portion 
having the form of walls, while the lower portion, from the water 
Ime downwards, consisting of stairs or steps going to a great depth 
and runrung parallel to the four walls throughout their entire length 
In the middle of each side, is a beautiful ghat consisting of projected 
steps and a small two-storied buildmg the ground floor touchmg the 
water Ime and the first floor on a level with the road The lower 
story IS a masonry budding consistmg of two separate rooms on the 
two sides of the ghat, whde the upper story has two beautiful cano- 
pies, each on one of the lower rooms, consisting of stone pdlars with 
a domed roof on them and open on aU sides These buildmgs at the 
four ghats are not only very useful and convenient to the bathers, 
but are also fine places for fishmg, picnic and pleasure parties We 
can very well imagme that durmg its palmy days, this tank with its 
ghats and canopies, must have, afforded ample pleasure to the in- 
habitants of Maner But it is to be regretted that now, a great part 
of this fine tank is in rums , some of the canopies and ghats have 
disappeared, others are slowly yielding to the ravages of time, and 
unless great efforts are made to preserve it, it wiU not be long before 
It becomes a pit with a heap of rums on aU sides A road runs on 
three sides of the tank, and beyond the road there is high ground or 
mound on each side, forming a base for the buddmgs that stand on it 
On the eastern side is Ban Dargah , on the west a few tombs , on 
the north the fine shrine of Chhoti Dargah and on the south the » 
Inspection Bungalow of the Distnet Board 

2 Ban Dargah 

Ban Dargah claims our attention first, not only because of its 
name, but also because it is of very ancient ongm and is regarded as 
the most sacred of all the shnnes at Maner If you want to enter 
the Dargah from the tank side, a long flight of steps wiU take you to 
its door facmg the west It has, however, another door on the 
9 
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lintel stone is lemoved from its place Due south from Hazrat 
ilalrhdum Yahya’s tomb, is the tomb of Prmce Tajuddin Khandgah, 
said to he a scion of Sultan Mahmud’s family Outside the northern 
gate, there is an open Mosque said to be built by two Khwaja Saras 
(eunuch chamberlains) of a kmg of Delhi, who were later on, buried 
there at their express mj unction, saymg that as they had spent their 
w hole life at the court of a temporal kmg, they wanted, after death, 
to be attached to the court of a spiritual king 

The mam Mosque already mentioned is a three domed buildmg 
w ith a pucca platform outside The Mosque is in a very dilapidat- 
ed condition, and almost on the point of crumbhng down to the 
ground This Mosque and the boundar 3 ’^ wall of Ban Dargah were 
built under the orders of the same Jbrahim Khan Kakar who effected 
the construction of the tank and the Chhoti Dargah The inscription 
at the door of the Mosque gives 1014 A H (1606 A D ) as the date of 
its construction, and runs as follows — 

^ kl»o Sfj/o y (jiXSL*A 
j fJ I U >0 (Ji5 j jS^ li-a-ho 

b ^ o' ^ 

Cl--' J — P y 

“ Uj cSlJI d^' cdir 

A I ♦ I 

“ Happy IS he, who m this mortal world. 

Sowed the seed of goodness in the field of eternity 
Specially he, who built a Mosque 
Like Kaaba, the House of the True Path 
Similarlj', on the tomb of the King of Faith, 

Shaikh Yahya, the leader of God’s Friends, 

Ibrahim Khan Kakar devoutly built 
A noble Mosque for God’s sake 
- The slave Asi, in search for its chronogram 
Made attempts and tned his wits, 

"When, suddenly, an angel in his ear of wisdom. 

For this sanctuary of the two worlds. 

Said this line through inspiration — 

‘ Abraham built the House of God ’ ” 
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of them having large passages of the Quran carved out m them m 
fine Naskh characters, while others having beautiful floral designs 
The verandahs are open outside and are supported on stone pillars 
The whole budding entirely made of stone, with fine carving and 
lattice work, high plinth, long airy varandahs, stately domes, 
presents a magnificent and imposing appearance 

There are two inscriptions m this bmldmg, one indicating the 
date of the death of Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat of Maner, whose 
remains he buned in this buddmg, and the other mdicatmg the 
date of the construction of the building The inscription contammg 
the chronogram which indicates the date of the samt’s decease, is as 
follows — 

J ^ b 1 

J ® — ’ {.^ J jJb: ai" lidji JsLi 

“ J ijl ^ ijko 

jt I • I V av-5 

“ The Holiest of the Holy saints of the time , the spiritual 
leader 

Who was brighter than the moon and the sun 
Shah Daulat, who towards the world of spirits 
Journej’’ed from this world 

His (death’s) year of Hijra, the mind of Asi found out 
‘ He was the mheritor of the Prophet’s state ’ ” 

The last line forms the chronogram and is equivalent to 1017 
AH (1609 AD) 

The other inscription indicative of the date of construction of 
the building is as follows — 

alls ^^15 jii y abf — L y 

1 ^ ^ i— Lx^i ^ < u 1 yy 

jil I * r 6 AXaq I * r a AX irMa 

“ As an offering for this auspicious buildmg. 

Two pearls of chronogram fell down from the casket of my 
heart 

Hirst, regard it as ‘ the garden of friends ’, secondly 
‘ May it remain safe hke the eternal Heaven ’ ” 

Each of the last two Imes gives out the date 1025 A H 
(1617 AD) 
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The heart of 'Asi asked his intelligence as to the j'ear of its 
constiuction , 

His intelligence said, ‘ Ldve Abraham he has budt God’s 
House ’ ” 

The last sentence above, enclosed within inverted commas, forms 
the chronogram and bears the date of 1028 A H (1619 AD), which 
IS also the date of the death of Ibrahim Khan Kakar The last 
portion of the inscription bearing the chionogram is in Persian 
verse, while the first portion is in Arabic prose, part of it, enclosed 
within inverted commas, being a quotation from the Quran (Chaptei 
Al- 'Imran) 

The varandahs, running north and south, are supported on stone 
pillars and are open towards the east , At the soutliern most corner, 
there is an underground cell, supposed to be the place where Hazrat 
JIakhdum Shah Daulat used to retire for prayer and meditation 
The turrets in the walls, already referred to, have stone lattices 
beautifully carved, and show other signs of artistic work, such as 
enamelled tilmg in blue which has almost faded away On the 
northern side, there is a grand entrance gate, beautifully designed 
after the usual Moghal style A ivide flight of stone steps from the 
ground leads to it, and the top portion of the gate has the following 
inscription — 

alJl aiJI HI jJl y 

I C-S jJj SU ilS l\St 


j ,! — y nil — fj i^lA 

5/0 ^ C — jy* ” 

ib Kit—iA viJji ;i« t — iaf j — i/I i_J l-o:iJ 

“ In the name of God, kind and merciful There is no God but 
Allah Muhammad is his Prophet 
I was thinkmg of the date of this gate. 

My heart was living in its vicinity 
My intelligence said, by way of command, , 

Say, ‘ Whoever entered it is safe ’ 
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little nest to the above, is that of Husain Khan ivho vas one of the 
comrades of Hazrat Taj Faqih, and was a great wrestler There is 
also an arena or -wrestlmg ground at the foot of the tomb, supposed 
to he his wrestling ground, where even now the wrestlers go and 
offer pra 3 >'er and homage when thej"^ first begin to learn urestling 
There is another tomb of Hazrat Jalal Maneri, a cousin to Hazrat 
Makhdum Yahya Maneri There is also a small Mosque there, 
known as ‘Dhai Kanguea Ki Masjid’ fMosque of two and 
half mmarets) Nothing more could be ascertained about this 
3Iosque , and it is difficult to say when and by whom it was 
built 

5 Other buildings and tombs at Maner 

At some distance on the north from the building mentioned 
above, there is on the plam ground, the tomb of Hazrat Momm Arif, 
about whom a good deal has already been said It is a plain tomb 
without any building or canopy over it The anniversarj’’ of Hazrat 
Momin Arif is celebrated in the month of Rabiu 1-Awal with due 
ceremonies every j'ear 

South east from the Inspection Bungalow, ]ust at the point 
where the road from the Inspection Bungalow joins the mam 
District Board road, is the tomb of Tangur Kuli Khan of Badahshan 
He has already been referred to as the engineer who designed the 
tank, the Chhoti Dargah and other important buildings at Maner 
though he did not live long enough to see their completion, for 
he died in the year 9S3 A H (1556 A D ) His tomb is a beautiful 
construction It is sun ounded b 3 '^ an enclosure wall, on the western 
side there is a jMosque The writer was informed that the tomb was 
formerly covered by a beautiful stone canopy which, however, fell 
•doun by w'ear and tear of time, and the stones were removed by 
persons requirmg them for private purposes The inscription on the 
tomb gives the date mentioned above, and quotes the followmg tno 
very pathetic Imes from Saadi — 

j> iWitao j OS sjj y ^^j3) LS — ^ ^ 

Lo lAU:*. y j jAjt <— > — bo jt aCxjL— f 

“Alas' after us, for many a da 3 q 
Flowers will grow and the sprmg will bloom 
Those that are behind us, in the unknowm. 

Will come and pass over our dust “ 
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by a certain Hammad Khatir Bu-Zubair Now, this Sultan Mahmud 
can be no other than Sultan Mahmud Tughlaq, who ascended the 
throne in 1393 A D , for, the date of the above mentioned mscnption 
is 79S A H , which is equivalent to 1396 A D But we do not know 
vho this Hammad Khatir Bu Zubair is The said Jaldul Haqq, to 
whom IS attnbiited the construction of the Mosque m the first 
instance, is probably the son of Hazrat Makhdum Yahya But how 
this piece of stone hearing the inscription, came to be set up at the 
tombs of Haji Safiuddm and Haji Hizamuddin is inexplicable, 
except on the assumption, that it onginall 3 '' belonged to a Mosque 
which fell into ruin, and later on, men interested m the improve- 
ment of the tvo Hajis’ tombs, where they earned a good deal of 
money from persons resorting for their dispossession bj^ the evd 
spirits, set it up at the said tombs to give them an air of greatness 
and sanctity 

If we go from this place to the main road which lies not verj’’ 
far in the east, and walk on that road northward to some distance, 
we shall meet a half-broken tomb on the road itself It is said 
to belong to a Sliahid (a martyr), and it is related that when 
the road was under construction, the engineer ordered the demolition 
of the tomb in order to clear the road, but that at the first stroke of 
the pick-axe, it began to bleed, on which he was frightened and 
allow'ed it to remain as it was Nothing more could be known about 
it If we proceed on the same road further on till we arrive near 
the Police Station, we find a place south of the road and west of the 
Police Station which is called Barah Gor (twelve tombs), and it 
IS supposed to be the place where certain twelve martyrs were 
buned Tins place is said to possess the efiicacy of curing persons 
bitten bj' dogs, and men suffering from hydrophobia are often 
taken to that place and it is said they are cured of their malady 

If we go back again to the site of the Raja’s palace already 
referied to, we shall find certain things of interest there First there 
IS the Riwaq or the male apartment of the palace which has already 
been mentioned Then there is a female Riwaq or apartment, and 
between these two, there is a gate with two massive brick pillars. 
The female Riwaq consists of a varandah facmg w est, a large hall m 
the centre, with two side rooms on the north and the south This 
part of the building was used by the Muslim conquerors as the female- 
apartment of their house, and Hazrat klakhdum Yahya is said to 
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named Burhanuddxn, at Sharafuddmpur \rlncli is a village near 
Bahpura Tins Burhanuddin also was one of the companions of 
Hazrat Taj Faqih and fell in the battle Some three miles east from 
IManer, on the jnicca District Board road, there is a place called 
Ganria-Asthan, a sort of temple with a Keem tree over it Close to 
this IS a tomb of another Shahid (Martyr), and the travellers thmk 
it their duti to go to the tomb and place a piece of earth over it 
The ground in which the Asthan and the tomb are situated is pro- 
bablv the site where a palace stood m the times of the Raja The culti- 
vators, while tiUing the land, have occasionallj* foimd small snakes, 
made of pure gold There was a custom among the Hmdu Rajas 
and Princes that they buried gold snakes in the foundations of their 
houses, in order to make them auspicious and so the snakes found in 
the ground prove the fact that there was a pnncelj* house there As 
ve know of the Raja of Maner only that lived in the vicimty, we 
conclude that the house must be his It is not improbable that the 
fort of Maner on the river side, with its fortifications and palaces, 
extended up to this place 



ECLECTICISJI BEFOEE AKBAR 

PkOF S V VENKATES« AKA, 

Mysore Umversiti/ 

It IS well-kno^n that Akbar was the founder of a neu Faith 
embodying prmciples drawn from various religions and diverse sects 
His biographers describe him as the father of an eclecticism in 
religion A study of the origmal sources reveals that there was a 
tendenc\ to eclecticism already before his reign and that it was 
by no means confined to rehgion It v as characteristic of the time 
spirit, and is traceable m Architecture, Art, Social life, Literature and 
Religion 

Mussulman Architecture m the period of the Delhi Sultanate 
shows an mcreasmg adoption, and in some cases an adaptation, 
of Hmdu principles and elements The Mosque of Ala-ad dm has all 
its entrances embellished with lotus cuspmgs In the palace of 
Firuz at Delhi the Hindu column and the arch are combmed 
Hmdu mfluence is visible in features hke pillars, brackets and 
balconies , and the fiat Imtel usurps the place of the pointed arch 
The Tilangani tomb is not square but octagonal m plan Hmdu 
influence is even more marked in the pronncial styles In Bengal 
the arches were constructed on the Hindu corbel system, as are the 
domes of the Jami Musjid m the Gujerat st 3 ’le at Ahmedabad, which 
IS merely a pillared hall constructed on purel}’’ Hmdu principles 
The Mosques in Champanir reveal the Hindu trabeate sj’stem only 
modified by the use of structural domes in place of the older 
corbelled roofs The Lai Darwaza of Jaunpur is in markedlj' Hindu 
style Abul Fazl expressly mentions that ALbar’s earliest buildings 
at Agra were erected ‘after the beautiful designs of Bengal and 
Gujerat, which masterlj’' sculptors and cunnmg artists of form 
have fashioned as architectural models ’ {Am Blochmann’s trans , 
Vol II, p ISO ) 

The eclectic movement m Architecture reveals itself on every 
side m the first half of the 16th century It is probable that 
Sher Shah learnt his lessons from Gujerat We find the use of 
the Hmdu bracket as a characteristic feature of the decoration in his 
Mosque of Purana Kila at Delhi In this respect also Akbar was 
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columns and bracket capitals The latter is also square and not 
octagonal in plan, and has an outward screen of trellis-work which is 
far more elegant than the open arcade till then in fashion This 
transition from the Persian to the Indo-Persian style is most notice- 
able in the tomb of Humayun fimshed bj’^ Haji Begum in 1569 
It has numerous brackets and balustrades and reveals two inno- 
vations There are towers attached to the four angles of the 
mam building whose ground-plan is purely Indian We meet also 
here for the first time with the narrow-necked double dome, much 
more beautiful and effective than the low-pitched pre Mughal dome, 
uhich was afterwards adopted m all buildings in the Mughal style 
Thus the mam features of the Indo Persian style had been already 
evolved by this date It is not possible to plead, as does Fergusson,^ 
that anj' of these buddings can be ascribed to the ‘mvigoratmg 
touch of Akbar’s genius ’ It can be proved that Akbar had no 
artistic genius or even taste at this time When he sacked Chitore 
in 1568 he allowed the fine Hindu monuments to be razed to the 
ground The Ranga Mahal at Fatehpur-Sikn which he put up 
in 1568 69, to house the mother of the future Jahangir, is a buddmg 
singularly devoid of decoration At Salimgarh® his buddmg shows 
elaborate pamtmgs and clumsily drawn geometrical figures hke those 
of the Jami Miisjid at Fatehpur Sikri On the other hand Akbar’s 
Red Palace in the Agra Fort, then known as the Bengalee Mahal and 
now as the Jahangin Jlahal, marks the first employment of the 
new style by him Here Hindu ornamentation and the horizontal 
style of construction supersede the Saracen arches The buddmg 
was apparently put up soon after 1579 when, we learn from the 
ALbar-Namah,^ Akbar halted m this place Similar eclecticism m 
Architecture can be traced about this date m the Hmdu buildings of 
Iiluttra and Bnndaban commencmg from 1570 A D 

Indian painting of the period discloses a simdar eclecticism 
This IS revealed m the products of the various schools of Rajput 
painting m the 15th century When Humayun returned to India 
after his wandermgs m Persia, he brought a school of Persian and 
Kalmuk artists m 1555 They were tramed m the Timurid style 
and were employed in illustratmg the romance of Amir Hamza 


1 Arch Sur Ann Bep for 1910 11 2 Architecture, p 576 

3 (Beveridge’s Translation), II, 247 
10 
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food and other conveniences (Elliot and Dowson History of India 
as told by Tier own Historians, Vol III ) 

Such influences were natural results of social intercourse and 
had their reaction on religion They could not be suppressed hi 
pohtical authority As early as the eleventh century we have the 
foundation of the sect of the Pacha Pinyas which dates from a 
nephew of ilahamud of Ghazni and included Hindus and Muslims 
among its followers (E and D, Yol II, 513 ff) In the reign 
of Sikandar Lodi a holy ^Mussulman protested pubhclv agam^^t 
the Sultan’s interference with the rehgion of his Hmdn subjects 
When a Brahmin claimed equality for all rehgions the Qazis of 
Lucknow were divided as to his guilt The Nur Bakshis considered 
the path of devotion (bhakti) as much more important than the law 
of the Prophet On the Hmdu side we have the formation of the 
Bhakti schools in Kashmir and Bengal which culmmated in LaUa 
Kabir, and Chaitanja, and schools of unification or iimtarism 
associated with Kanak m the Punjab, Tulsidas in west India and 
Appayya Dikshit in the South 

The most prominent of these religious movements were those of 
Sufism, Mahdism and Epicureanism In 1571 died Abdul Gaffur the 
Epicurean founder of the Postmus, whose new drink of poppy-pods 
numbed and freezed the desires of the flesh, and Akbar was among 
his admirers Shiaism grew apace since it was founded by Ismail of 
the Safavi dynasty in 1523 {Malcolm Yol I, 500), and spread 
over India down to the extreme south Montesquieu of the Arabs, 
Ibn Klialdun, records hou the Shias were longmg for the return of 
the Mahdi even smce the 14th century The Mahdi movement 
spread to Persia and India ALr Sayyad Muhammad of Jaunpur, 
3Iiyan Abdullah and Shaikh Ah of Biana were 3Iahdis about 1550 
The work of the Mahdavi preachers was furthered by the spread 
of Sufism The free opinions of the Sufis regarding the dogmas 
of Islam their contempt for its form and their claim to a distinct 
commumon with the deity were aU calculated to subvert that behef 
for which they outwardly professed respect In 1537 Shaikh Salim 
Chishti settled at Sikri and founded a monastery, school and mosque 
Akbar fell under his influence It is mterestmg how m far off 
Bengal the cult of Satya Pir was founded early in the 16th century 
by Hussain Shah of Gaur with the object of unitmg Hmdus and 
Alushms m religious worship In the rehgious hterature of Bengal 



THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF RECOmTIRSION INTO 
HINDUISM m ANCIENT INDIA 


A S Altekah, M a , LL B , D Lett 
ilamndrachandra Nandi Professor of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Benares Hindu University 

The problem of reconversion first arose before Hinduism when it 
came into contact nith the Islam Earher m its history, Hmdmsm 
had come into very close contact with a number of foreign rehgions 
and cultures, e g Persian, Greek, Scythian, Huna, etc Though the 
followers of these rehgions belonged to the conquering races there 
IS no evidence forthcommg to show that any of the followers of 
Hmdmsm had been conierted to the creeds and cultures of the 
conquerors On the other hand, all the available evidence tends 
to show that Hinduism soon succeeded m convertmg the conquerors 
they were verj'^ soon assimilated to the original followers of the 
rehgion 

At the advent of the Islam the state of affairs was however 
different Islam was too strong, aggressive and clear cut a rehgion 
to be assimilated , and Hinduism, too had lost her old power of 
assimilation The problem of reconversion, therefore, arose m an 
acute form when thousands of Hindus began to be converted, 
mainly by force, subsequent to the conquest of Smd in 712 A D 

Unlike their present day descendants, the Hmdus of the Sth 
century had realised that they could not afford to look with serene 
complacencj'^ on mass conversions that were being effected by the 
conquerors A perusal of Devala Snirti, which, as its preface shows, 
was composed in Smdh on the banks of the Indus, makes it clear 
that even the orthodox section of the society was prepared to 
readmit the converts, if the conversion was due to force or fraud and 
the convert had sought readmission within a period of 20 years It 
IS noteworthy that this w’nter unhesitatmgly recommends the read- 
mission even of women, who had the misfortune of being ravished by 
the Mlecchas, even if the ravishment had resulted in conception 
(Devala, vv 47-8) Atn samhita (vv 200-202) also agrees with Devala 
in this view, though the date of the work is difficult to determme 
The Brhad yama Smrti, Chapter V, w 5 6 also lays down that persons 
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It seems almost certain that if the conversion were due to force or 
fraud, there would have been encountered still less opposition, as 
such cases were provided foi by the Smrtis of the age 

As the 11th century advanced, the reconversions began to 
become less and less popular Alberuni informs us that he was 
repeatedlj' told that when Hmdu slaves m the Muslim countnes 
escaped and returned to their country and rehgion, they were 
readmitted after an expiation — an expiation which as described to 
and by Alberuni bears a sufficiently close resemblance to that pres- 
cribed by Devala Alberuni, however, states that when he enquired 
from the Brahmanas whether the reports of reconversions were true, 
they denied them, mamtammg that there was no expiation possible 
for such individuals * It is thus clear from the testimony of Alberuni 
that towards the middle of the 11th centur}’’, the masses were still for 
leconversion, though the orthodox section among the Brahmanas was 
seeking to interdict the practice 

The mam reason for this attitude of the orthodoxy was its 
growiugly puritanical notions of punty Ample evidence is avail- 
able to show that at about this time interdming and intermarriages 
among the vanous Hmdu castes had begun to become unpopular 
As a result, grave difficulties about the social position of the re- 
converts must have begun to anse as they do to day Alberuni 
disbelieves the reports of reconversions and accepts the information 
of his Brahmana reporters for a very sigmficant reason He says 
‘ How should that p e reconversion) be possible ^ If a Brahmana 
eats in the house of a Sudra for sundry days he is expelled from his 
caste, and can never regam it ’ It is thus clear that growmg 
notions of excessive purity, which were responsible for the prohibition 
of the once current practice of mterdming and mtermarriage were also 
responsible for the cessation of the most useful and necessary practice 
of reconversion It is very doubtful whether the present efforts of 
conversion and reconversion into Hmduism will be crowmed with 
appreciable success unless the intercaste social relations are reor- 
ganised on a different principle 


1 Alberuni, II, pp 162 3 



EAO CHANDEASEN, A EOEGOTTEN HEEO OF 
EAJPUTANA 


Pandit Bisheshwabnath Eed 

The name of the magnanimous hero, Maharana Pratap of Me- 
’w ar, and the memory of Ins noble deeds thrdl the heart of every true 
Indian — ^young or old — u ith emotion even to this day But the name 
of Eao Chandrasen, the first hero of Ea 3 asthan, -who, m protecting his 
independence agamst the covetousness of the great Moghal Emperor 
Akbar sacrificed his ancestral throne and took all the calamities upon 
himself, and whose trodden path was followed by Maharana Pratap 
after a period of about 10 years, looks quite new to history Aye, 
the verj"^ name of such a great hero is lost in his mvn domains by 
circumstances 

Short summary of the life of Pratap 

Maharana Pratap was bom on the 3rd day of the bright half of 
Jyestha Vikram Samvat 1697 (9th May, 1540 A D ) and ascended the 
throne of Mewar in V S 1628 (1571 AD), when many districts of 
bis countrj^ had passed under the sway of the Moghals and his own 
brothers had rebelled agamst him In spite of all these calamities he op 
ened life long hostilities with Emperor Akbar, to deliver his ancestral 
capital Chittor from him and missed no opportunity of breaking down 
from his impregnable mountam fastness upon the imperial odds 
The Islamites, too, left no stone unturned to compel him to sub 
jugation On one occasion the imperial army being defeated either 
took to their heels or dispersed , W'hile on another the Maharana had 
to seek sheltei in the impregnable mountains This state of affairs last 
ed up to A D 1586 (V S 1643), when Akbar’s attention was divert- 
ed to the affairs of Punjab And the Maharana gettmg some rest re- 
gamed some of his lost districts, but he could not acquire the posses- 
sion of Chittor in his life time and took away this sorrow to the 
grave 

Such IS the brief summary of the noble deeds of Maharana Pra- 
tap, and for such mfle\ible honour, bravery and patriotism, he, in 
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\\ jth his three elder brother? > Tliej’- persuaded them to raise trouble- 
in different quarters His eldest brother Earn rebelled m Sojat, the 
second Eajnial towards Dundara, w bile the third Udaismgh having: 
made a s’lrpnsing attack took the tiro \ illages Baon and Gangann 
At this Eao Chandrasen immediate^ marched against Udaismgh who, 
relinquishing the iiossession of his new 1> aequired villages, retreated 
towards Phalodi At Lohawat, however, he ivas overtaken and 
wounded b^ the Eao in a battle which resulted in a victory for the 
latter After some time Eao Chandrasen again prepared to invade- 
PJialodi at the time when the power of the Moghal Emperor Akbar 
was fast rising But some con«ideratc nobles intervened and made 
peace between the tvo brotheis, as the}' (nobles) apprehended danger 
to tlie Eathor power through faniil} dissensions at such a time 

Tn 1G20 V S (1 iG3 AD) the Eao led an army against his eldest 
brother Earn At first Earn came out and opposed the army of the 
Eao at Hadol - But seemg no chance of victor}’ he w ent to Husain 
Quli Bcgh, the imperial Hakim at Nagaur, stated his prior claim by 
primogeniture to the throne of Manvar , and asked for help. 
Hu'-ain Qiili seeing a chance of benefitting himself by this internal 
discoid readily accepted the proposal and suddenly laid a siege to 
Jodhpur Tlic Eao fought for some days, but being obliged by the 
‘■hortage of provision had to make peace, '* and agreed to restore- 


of the noWos nninetl Jaitmal (ionof JaiBo) hon ho w ns arrested and brought 
back, the anid noble requested the Rno to punish him m anj way other than 
death Incensed at this uncalled for interference the Rno ordered the unfortu 
nnte wretch to be instantlj put to death Jaitranl and his colleagues did nothke 
it 

1 -Vt this time the three older brothers of the Rno were in their respeotn e- 
Jngira Tlie oldest Ram was at Sojat, the second Rnyamal at Sewana and the- 
Ihird tJdaisingh at Phalodi 

- Another \orsion is that it was Rao Ram, who, with the assistance of 
Maharana Ildaisingh, had at first marched out in order to obtain the throne of 
Marw nr 

I It is stated in Tarilh i Palanpur (part I, page 77) ‘ThatMirzaSharfuddin. 
rebelled against Akbar and in\ aded Merta after the demise of Rao Maldev , andi 
that Rao Chandrasen sa^od Merta by concluding a peace with him m 1615 VS 
(1659 4D)’ These {acts are doubtful, for Merta hod been made over to 
Jaimal bt Sharfuddin during the life tune of Rao Maldev After this when 
iSharfuddin jrobelled Akbar took Merta from Jaimal and made it over to Jagmal 
Sharfuddin rebelled in 1620 V S (1563 A D —971 A H ) while Rao Maldev died 
in 1619 V S 
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]iib court' there The Rio, too, n-ent there to read his mind, and 
«as recei\ed bj the Emperor «ith due honour His intimate desire 
«as that if the Rao nere to ovrn his allegiance even in name he 
might restore lodhpui to him But the unbending nature of the 
Rao defied all conrtl}' allurement-- and he returned to Bhadrajan 
1 eject mg the offers of the Emperor 

Soon after this the imperial arm\ laid siege to Bhadrajan while 
the Rao defended it for some tune As the provision here, too, failed 
he uent to Sew ana 

In lb29 V & (1‘572 A D ) he made a recruiting tour and on his 
war when encamped at Kanuja (district Jaitaran) Ratan, son of 
Khiinn, tlic chieftain of Asarlni, disregarded the summons of his 
court The Rao therefore, marched on Asnrlai and laid it uaste 

Xc\t tear (1010 V b — li/d A 1) ) the inhabitants of the toun 
of Bhinata (district Ajmer) approached him for protection against 
the depredations of Madalia, the Bhil chieftain Acceptmg their 
appeal the Rao attacked the residence of the Bhil As many other 
Bhils of the neighbourliood happened to be at his residence to join 
some ccrcmont , thc\ all took up arms to repulse the attack But as 
soon as l^fadaha uas killed they all fled - away leaving the place and 
the district in the possession of the Rao 


1 L<lni“ingh, the third son of Rao Mnhlo\ and Roo Knljanmal and his son 
Umsingh of BiUiicr,ctc .had had an infemov with Emperor at this place The 
Emperor depiilod Udaisingh to suppress the Giijar nsinc in Samaoli and kept 
pnneo Raisingh in the court, to wl.om afterwards the administration of 
Todhpur was also entrusted Pniico Ram was also appointed in Jodhpur to 

participate m guarding the liighuav to Guirnt 

It 18 statoil m Tabaqal i that Akbar reached Nngaur on the IGth 

Tnmndiul Akhir. {177 A H (3rd da^ of the dark half of Paush. 1G26 V S -26th 
ember. 1700 ^ E ) and sojourned there for 50 data But in the 

' Mcbamama this ot cut is said to hot e occurred in 0/8 A H (lo/O AD) (7 ol 

^nTom'dmt dav the following proterb is protolent in Marwar - 
. , o as soon ns Mndaha (the Bhil chief) waskiUetl 

BIutljti?m re^p'il^esLn of the descendants of Rao Chondraaen up to 

tZ stated m the chiefs and leading families of Rajputana , • Chandraaen. 
It IS Staten ^ bj 

the grandson of Rao ^ ravaged the 

stratagem intoxicated n ^ dispersed his followers For this service 
country near Bhinai, slow him ana ai p 
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Emperor, therefore, sent Ta3^yab Khan, Sayyad Toqbai, Subhan Quli 
Khan Turk, Khurram, Azmatkhan, Shivdas, etc with a large armj* 
to help the imperial forces at Sewana The strength of the impenal 
army being thus redoubled, the Eao at the request of his Sardars 
escaped via Eampura to the impregnable hills, the Emperor vas 
much resented to hear the escape of the Eao and reproached his 
commanders 

Next in 1632 V S (993 AH) Jalal Khan vras deputed ^ to sup- 
pi ess the Eao and Sayyad Ahmad, Sayj'ad Hashim, Shimalkhan and 
other nobles were also ordered to accompany him 

As the previously sent army suffered continued failure it be- 
came disheartened and as they had no good provision of fodder 
and had to wander fruitlessly in the hdly tracts the horses, too 
became weak and unserviceable ^ The Emperor, therefore, instruct- 
ed these newly appointed nobles to reheve it According^ the 
nobles went to their respective Jagirs to make preparations 

When Jalal Khan reached Merta Eamsingh, Sultansmgh,® Ah 
Quh, etc nobles of the Sewana army, sent him words, that, though 
they were trying their best to suppress the Eao, yet the}' had not 
been able to win him, for being himself a brave warrior, surrounded 
by retamers, brave alike, and findmg an impregnable shelter m the 
mountains, he was mvincible But if Jalal Kdian would mstantly 
help them vith his army they would achieve some success So 
Jalal Khan immediately marched on Sewana Hearing this the Eao 
arranged an ambush to surprise and rout Jalal Khan in the way bu't 
somehov the latter got scent of his movement, he, therefore, 
advanced forward and attacked the Eao This surpnsmg attack 
upset all his (Eao’s) projects, yet for some tune, he contmued the 
conflict with the imperial army from his mountain fastness * After- 
v ards anticipating destruction of his handful brave soldiers m thus 
falluig upon an immense army he again bad to take refuge in the 
mountains 

As the imperial army had had a bittei experience of entering 
into the mountains m pursuit of such a dangerous enemj’ as the 
Eao this time they retired to the fortress of Eamgadh, and from 


1 Akbarnama, Vol HI, page 158 - tbid , Vol III, page 167 

^ These were j ounger brothers of Rao Raisingh of Bikaner 
■* Akbarnama, Vol III, pages 158 159 
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pai ts This neii general, on reaching Devkor, saw that the imperial 
army besieging the fortress, was engaged m fruitless attempts He, 
therefore, advanced ahead and attacked the fort This reinforcement 
greatly added to the strength of the imperial army and the handful 
and fatigued retainers of Prince Kalla could not stand its charges for 
long The fortress was captured and Shahbazkhan left some portion 
of the arm} in the fortress under the Say 3 mds of Barah, while he himself 
pioeeeded to Sewana On his wa}’’ there vs ere some Bathor warriors, 
stationed in the fortiess of Dunaia,^ to vhom the commander of the 
imperial army (Shahbazldian) proposed subjugation and imperial 
seivice But these brave Rathors preferred death to loss of in- 
cleiiendence and engaged the gieat Moghal army m a funous battle 
till each of them had fallen on the field The Moghal army then 
took possession of the fortress (of Diinara), proceeded further, laid 
siege to Sewana and relieved and sent back the old army, as ins 
tructed by the Emperor The neu geneial, after some days’ strenuous 
efforts, perceived that it was veiv difBcult to take the fort by fight 
mg m the open field with the brave Rathors He, therefore, began 
to jjress the garrison by employing stratagems , and cut off all 
supplies to the inmates of the fort Seeing further defence impossi- 
ble the commander of the garrison proposed to evacuate it on condi- 
tion of being allowed to retire peacefully Shahbaz welcomed the 
jiioposal as he foresaw only loss in pressing them any further After 
great and prolonged difficulties the fort of Sewana came in the 
possession of Akbar in 1633 V S (984 A H ) and the survivmg 
Rathor defenders retired to the mountams of Piplun where the Rao 
resided But still they did attack the Moghal army whenever 
jiossible 

The same year in the month of Kartik (October, 1576 AD) Raval 
Hans Raj of Jaisalmer, seemg the Rao engaged with the imperial 
army invaded Pokaran, which was defended bj Panchoh Anand Ram, 
the fort officer of the Rao, for about 4 months But m the end 
both the armies, seeing no advantage, concluded a treaty by which 
the Raval was to advance a loan of one lakh of Phadtas (Rs 12,300) to 
the Rao and the Rao was to hand over the district of Pokaran to the 
Raval on the condition to return it on the repayment of the said 


11 


1 At present theie is no fortress in Diinaia 
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Marwar ^ On the spot where he was cremated there stands a marble 
tablet - to this day 

Eao Chandrasen was a ruler of very inflexible and mdependent 
disposition He took upon himself the calamities of a wandering life 
in mountains after being deprived of his paternal state of Harwar 
He contmued to light for 16 long years with the armies of Emperors 
like Akbar, and never thought of endmg Ins miseries by yielding to 
the supremacy of the great jMoghal Even from ALbarnama it is 
evident that it was an ardent desire of the Emperor to brmg the Eao 
in his allegiance Idee other rulers of Eajputana, he, therefore, used 
to give special instructions to all his nobles sent against him to try 
their best to subjugate the Eao by temptations of imperial favours 
But this desire of the Emperor had never been fulfilled Eao 
Chandrasen had three sons, Ugrasen, Eaisingh and Askaran 

Oomparison 

At that time ^Maharana and the Eao were the onlj' two thorns 
pnekmg at the heart of Alrbar A contemporarj' poet has very well 
expressed this fact in the following couplet — 

sr 'fts i 

ijTT 7TO fny, yrfr^ ^ i 


1 It IS stated in the chronicles of Marnar that when Rao Chandrasen had 
taken possession of Sojat a large number of Rathor Sardars from far and near 
had flocked under his bannei But Rathor Bairsal and Kumpat at Udaismgh 
paid no heed to him out of pnde Rao Chandrasen, therefore, marched upon 
Dudor the Jagir of Bairsal On the wa\ as Askaran, son of Rathor Devidas 
promised to negotiate with Bairsal and to bring him in the semce of the Rao 
the latter gave up the idea of in\ asion But when Askaran saw Bairsal for the 
purpose, the latter feignmg terror, requested the former to assure him of the 
favour of the Rao by bringing him (the Rao) to his house for dinner It was 
done accordingly But soon after his return from there the Rao suddenly 
expired , hence treachery on the part of Bairsal is generally suspected 

- In this tablet there is an image of Rao Chandrasen on horse back along 
■n ith fii e ladies standing in front of him to show that five of his wii es became 
Satis This fact is also borne out by the inscription below the image which 
runs as folloivs — 

“ SIR 1 RRil RTRRra 

(RTfRt) ^ Rft WR ^t” I 

3 Rao Chandrasen made a charitable grant of village Arathnadi to a 
Brahman named Sanga 
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betv^een Gogunda and Khamnor , similarly the Eao fought wnth the 
great Moghal armies from his sheltermg place m the mountains of 
He'ft ana 

6 Obliged by the continued attacks of the Moghal armies, the 
Kana had to uander aaai^ towards Banswara^ and in Chhapan ka- 
Pahar (m ilenar), similarly the Rao had to go to Dungarpur and 
Bansuara, while Chhapan La-Pahar near Sew ana was his mam place 
of shelter for a long time 

7 Maharana Pratap could not take Chittor, though he regained 
the possession of some of his lost distncts similarly the Eao could 
not regain the possession of Jodhpur though Sojat was taken bv hmi 
in his last days 

S Abul Fazal says {ALbarnama ,Y oi II pages 357-58), ‘ In 97S 
A H , 1 e in the 1 5th regnal year, when Akbar came to hlagaur, 
Chandrasen son of ilalder, presented himself and received many 
imperial favours ’ 

But from the chronology of events it appears, that, though 
Ikbar had a wnsh to bestow favours on Cliandrasen, the latter reiect 
ed his proposal of allegiance This fact is proved by the following 
version of the same histor}' ® 

‘ Early m the 19th regnal yeai (981 A H ) when the Emperor 
came to A]mer, he heard that Chandrasen son, of Raja Ilaldev, had 
rebelled , that he had repaired the fortress of Sewana, one of the 
strongest forts in Ajmer “ Suba ” and had made it his abode Hear- 
ing this the Emperor w as moved to pity for the subjects of the dis 
tact and deputed Shah Quh, Rao Raisingh, Shimalkhan, Keshav- 
das (son of Jaimal) and Jagat Rai (son of Dhan Cband) with a 
powerful army to punish him He also instructed the generals that, 
should the Rao repent for his actions, he may be assured of imperial 
favours 

After the former narrative of A H 978, the foregomg one of 981 
AH IS the first containing mention of the Rao m the Abbarnama 
Under the circumstances, as stated by Abul Fazal, if the Rao had 
acquired imperial favour at Nagaur, what then had been the cause of 
rebellion b 3 ' him ’ Moreover, there appears no mention of the 
Emperor’s favour to the Rao m the History ' 


1 Akbamama, Vol III, page 238 

2 tbtd , Vol III, pp 80 81 
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and Kanwar Mansingh to go with a small imperial army to hunt out 
the Eanain the mountains But when the Bana was not found they 
went to Gogunda ’ 

‘ As Raja Bhagvantdas and Kutubuddin Khan returned without 
obtaining the permission of the Emperor, he -nas much displeased 
and refused them audience which was allowed when they begged his 
pardon and expressed repentance for their mistake ^ 

Similar statement in Akbarnama regarding Rao Chandrasen*^ — 

‘ In 982 A H when the Emperor came to Ajmer, Rao Rai- 
smgh commg smgly from Sewana prayed that Chandrasen, son of 
Malder, had raised much disturbance in the boundaries of Jodhpur 
that the imperial army at Sewana was not adequate to suppress him, 
and that he can be suppressed if a strong reinforcement be despatch- 
ed The Emperor very kindly accepted his request and deputed 
Tayjmb Khan, Sayyad Begh Tokbai, Turk Subhaiiquh, Khurram, 
Azmat Khan, and Shivdas with some brave wamors for this puiqiose 
Chaiidiasen retreated in the mountam via Rampura The impenal 
army went in pursuit of him, many surrendered and many were kill- 
ed Chandrasen could not resist Taking his retreat for bis defeat 
the imperial army, through foohshness, returned When the Emperor 
heard this he was much incensed and lost confidence m those 
nobles ’ 

Both the above narratives of Abul Fazal narrate similar events 
Again, in the MnntakJiibut tavanUif it is stated — ■ 

But they did not go after the Eana and he escaped alive , the 
Empeior took it ill ’ 

This event is much more similar to that of Rao Chandrasen 
A Special Event 

The following story of Rana Pratap is current in Rajputana 
On one occasion the Maharana greatly distressed by the miseries 
of his children, thought of acknowledgmg the supremacy of the Em- 
peror But Pritbriraj, brother of Raisingh (of Bikaner), being in- 
foimed bj'^ Akbar, addressed the Maharana m the following lines — 

fr*f , 


1 Akbarnama, Vol III, page 195 2 ibtd , Vol III pages 1 10 111 

•3 Uliintakhibut tavarikli, Vol II, page 235 



THE JAIH TRADITION OF THE ORIGIN OF 
PATALIPUTRA 

PuEAN Chand Nahae, HA, B L 

LiLe many other ancient cities of India, Pataliputra has also 
a tradition of its own, about its origin It is beyond any shadow 
of doubt that at one period, this city was in its most flourishing 
condition like Paris or New York of to day ■with all its splendours 
Huch has been written by various scholars of the East and West 
about several traditions, Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain, associated 
with this great city Here I am giving only the Jam version of the 
origin in a few words and hope the same wull not be out of place at 
the present happy moment when the All India Conference of Oriental 
Scholars from different parts of the country meets here m this 
Encient site of Patahputra, the Palibothra of the Greeks 

ORIGIN OF THE CITY PATALIPUTRA 
King Sremka was reigning at Rajagrha He was also known as 
Bimbisara and was succeeded by his son Kunika or Asoka Candra 
and better known as Ajatasatru He removed his capital from 
Rajagrha to Champa and was followed by his son Udaju After the 
death of Kumka, Udayi was ruling in Champa , he did not like 
■the city owmg to several deaths m h’s family and was therefore 
advised by his ministers to found another city , his own father had 
given up Rajagrha and had founded Champa for the same reason 
Udayi then sent round some mmitlakas (omen-readers) to dis 
cover an ideal place where he could lay the foundation of a new 
city Thej’' selected a place on the shores of the Ganges where a 
Ratal tree stood majestically w ith a number of protrudmg branches 
Worms flying themselves into the mouth of a Chash bird on the tree 
mdicated the place as the most auspicious In due course the 
nimUtakas informed the king of their selection of the place, when 
an aged Nimittaka recited the following story about the Ratal 
tree — 

‘Formerly there were two cities, one Southern Mathura, the 
other Northern Mathura One Devdatta a trader of Northern 
3Iathura went to Southern Mathura and became a friend of one 
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Mum drifted ashore at a certain place and there a Fatal tree grew 
from his skull ’ 

Iving Udayi thereupon founded a city on the spot and called it 
Pdtahputra 

The references to the above story of the origm of the citj of 
Pataliputra according to Jam tradition, may he found m — 

1 Mem Candra’s ‘ Parisista Paria’, Canto VI, verses 22-1 SO, 

2 Ahosyala NiryuLii, XVII 11 27 
For other references, see, 

3 Abliidhdna-Rdjendra, Vol V, p S23 ‘ Padahutta ’ 



MALAKUTA OF YUAN CHWANG 
K A Nilakanta Sastbi 

Yuan Clmang’s Account — Yuan Chwang’s account of Malakuta 
has bafSed many commentators and though the balance of opinion 
has been in favour of the identification of Malakuta with the Pandya 
countij’’, there still hangs some amount of uncertainty about the 
question, and no apology is needed for an attempt to re examme- 
the subject m the light of the evidence from the hterature and 
epigraphy of the Tamil country The mam facts in the pilgrim’s 
account of the country are well known, and from the point of 
view of this discussion they may be summed up as follows ^ (1) 
the country of Mo-lo kiu-tcha (Malakuta) was 3000 li or so south 
of Kaficipura (Kin chi-pu lo) (2) It was about 6000 li in circuit, 
(3) the capital vas about 40 li, the soil brackish and barren, 
the temperature hot, and the men dark complexioned, hut firm 
and imperious in disposition Some followed the true doctrine,, 
others were given to heresy They did not esteem learning much, 
but were wholly given to commercial gam Hmduism and Jainism 
(Nigranthas) were more flourishmg than Buddhism of which many 
old convents were in rums, including one built by Mahendra 
not far to the east ’ of the capital (4) On the south of this 
country, bordering the sea, are the Mo la ye (Malaya) mountains 
on which IS found the white Sandalwood tree (5) To the east 
of the Malaya mountains is Mt Po ta lo kia (Potalaka), on the top of 
which IS a lake, its waters are clear as a mirror From a hollov 
proceeds a great river which encircles the mountain twenty times 
as it flows doun and then enters the Southern sea (6) Going north- 
east from this mountain, on the border of the sea, is a town whence- 
they start for the Southern sea and the country of San-kia-lo 
(Ceylon) Simhala is commonly said to be 3000 h to the south east 
of this port 

The portion of the Chinese text corresponding to the foregoing- 
summary IS apparently not as trustworthy as the bulk of the 
itinerary^, and it would be well not to look for even as much 


1 See Beal, Buddhist Records, II, 230 ff 2 Watters — Yuan Ghwang, ii, 233 
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of the Pandyas whose s\^a 3 >' extended over all the territory that lay 
to the south of the Pallava dommion If we accept the view that 
Yuan Chwang’s Dravida and Malakuta were the Pallava and the 
Pandj'^a countries respective^, ^ there v as indeed no intermediate 
country between these of which the pilgrim could tell us aiij'thing 
It appears, therefore, right to follow the indication m the lecords to 
which Watters has drawn such pointed attention rather than the 
vague statement in the Life that Yuan Chwang was talking from 
hearsay 

The mterpretation of the data — We are unable to saj’ how far 
the indication of the distances and the bearings given by the pdgrim 
are to be accepted hterally Burnell who was among the earliest to 
discuss the identification of Jlalakuta - in the light of Tamil evidence 
felt that there was no means of controlling and checking these data 
given by the pdgrim Cunningham m his Ancient Geogiaphy ^ 
remarked that 3000 I 2 to the south of Kancipuram w ould take us far 
out into the sea to the south of cape Comorin, and Hultzsch accepted 
that statement On the other hand, Mr S N Majumdai is quite content 
to accept the 3000 h and remarks that 3000 h to the south of Kanci- 
puram will not take us so much to the south ‘ The ancient load to 
the South of Kanchi passed through Tirukoilur, Trichinopoh (Urai- 
jw), Tanjore district and Kodumbai to Madura the Capital of the 
Pandyas and this route makes up the distance of 3000 Ii ’ * These 
remarks of Jlr Majumdar are of course to be understood 111 the light 
of his discussion of the length of a b in his mtroductioii, pp x\xi- 
xxxm But whether the distances given by the pdgrim work out 
so mcely as IMr Jlajumdar has it m this instance or not, one cannot 
have any hesitation in dechiimg to follow the rather drastic emenda 
tion of the pdgrim’s figures suggested bj' Cunnmgham In a long 
and complex record such as that of Yuan Chwang’s itinerary in a 
foreign country the indication of directions and distances must 
necessarily have been approximate 


1 It IS immatenal for the very limited purpose of this argument if the capital 
of Dravida was Kancipuram as is usually believed, or Negapatam as Fergusson 
and Watters are inclined to thmk J R A S (N S ),vi, pp 265—7 , Watteis, ii, 227 
But it IS very difficult to accept Fergusson’s view that the port of embarking 
for Cevlon to the N — E of Mt Potalaka was identical with the capital of Dravida 

2 Ind Ant , VII, 39 40 

3 pp 62S-30 (ed S N jMajumdar Sastn, 1924) 


< Op at , 741 
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‘ Aj^uiigunattavalokitan 
paldial Agatti3an ket- 
tC3niral:)Uvaniklviyambiya 
tandartul’ 

‘The sweet Tamil which Agastya expounded to a worth3’^ world 
after learnuig it from Avaloluta of praisew orth3’’ qualities ’ What 
was Agast3m’s hill ordmaiil3’' might, therefore, have been regaided as 
Avalokita s hill by the Southern Buddhists 

The name IMalakuta or ]\Iala3'akuta is, indeed, unique and diffi- 
cult to explain from the Indian side in that form, but in general, 
theie seems to be no difficult3' in accepting the pdgnm’s specifica- 
tions as refeiring to different parts of the Pand3'an kmgdom as it 
Avas in the days of his pdgnmagc His references to the barren 
natuie of that part of the countr3', its active sea-borne commeice, 
the jMalaj^a mountain and the Potalaka and the lake of clear ivatei 
and the stream flowing from it and liis reference to the port of 
emharkation to Ce3loii winch lav to the north east of that moun- 
tain — all these fit in well enough wntli w hat w e loiow of the Pandyan 
kingdom, of which the capital which he does not name but which 
was about 40 h m circuit was no doubt old Madura It is qmte 
likel3’' that if a careful excavation is undertaken to the east of the 
site of the old city m tlie neighbourhood of the modern Madura, 
the pdgrim’s reference to the ruined tope and the monastery finds 
corroboration 

There is confirmation of the scheme of identifications upheld m 
this discussion from another Chmese writer Writing toxvards the 
end of the Stii centur3' A D Kia Tan says of Ce3don * that ‘ its 
northern coast ls 100 h from the south coast of Southern India 
Then towards the west after four days’ journey we cross the country 
of Mo lai Avhich is the extreme southern part of Southern India ’ 
In this Molai ive may x’crlmps recogmse jMala3m, the first half of 
Yuan Chwang’s Malakufa, and Kia Tan’s testimony is valuable 
because of its definite statement that the counti3f of il/o lai was the 
extreme south of Southern India 


i B E F E O , tv, p 3139 



AN INSCRIPTION OF ALAUDDIN HUSSAIN SHAH 
KING OP BENGAL OP 1509 10 A D AT 
NAWADAH NEAR BARH IN 
PATNA DISTRICT 

Step jMohaiimad, B A , B L 

Alauddin Hussam Shah who ruled from 1498 to 1521 was ‘ with 
the exception of Ilj'as, the greatest of the Muslim kmgs of Bengal ’ ^ 
‘ This great and good king extended his empire into Orissa, into 
Assam, into Chittagong ’ - and ruled over Bihai He is even now a- 
days remembered by the people, the numerous legends and stories 
current in the villages of Bengal, refer to the times of Hussain Shah, 
the Good Even the Geography of the country re echoes his name 
The Parganah of Husainabad in Gaur district, the Masjid Hussain 
Shah in Ghoraghat, Hussain Shahi in Sarkar Bazuha (Mymensingh), 
the Parganahs of Husainpur and Husam Uj 3 'al in Sarkars Sharifabad 
and Sulaimanabad remind us of his name In the south of 
Bardawan especiallj and in the north of the present distiict of 
Hugh, Husain Shah plays a leading part in the legends of peasantry 
In Mayapur which lies west of Chinsurah in the Parganah of Bhairah 
about 7 mdes from the right bank of the Damodar, a masjid and a 
tank still exist, which were completed bj'' Hussain Shah, and about 12 
miles north-east of Mayapur there is a village Shah Husainpur which 
was called so to perpetuate his memory ’ 

Alauddin Hussain Shah was one of those Indian kmgs who were 
great builders His mosques, madrasas and other works of public 
utility are found throughout his dommion Various inscriptions of 
this king have been found at Gaur and Pandua, the mediieval 
capitals of the Muslim kings of Bengal At Gaur the mscnptions 
are found on the gatewaj”^ of the famous Qadam Rusal mosque,* the 
gate of the fort,^ mosques of Sikandar Khan® and of Wah Moham- 


1 Cambridge Histori/ oj India, Vol III, p 270 

2 Beazusalatin, English translation, p 130 notes 
•i P A SB , 1870, p 112 

^ B O A , Glazier — Report on the District oj Bangpur 
= IASB,Vol XLII, IS73, p 295 
6 J A 8 B , Vol XI, part I, 1871 
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The inscription w Inch is given below is m a mosque at IS^awadah 
an insignificant village near old Barh and about a mile and a half 
from the present town of Barh in Patna district It is not in the 
position where an inscription ought to be but has been affixed 
indiscriminatelv outside the mosque towards the west The present 
mosque measures only 44 feet by 15 feet, has a roof of corrugated iron 
sheer and occupies only a portion of the raised platfoim about 150 feet 
long bv 1 10 feet broad The platform now contams the tomb of a saint 
and there aie several other graves on it It seems that the whole plat- 
form formed the pimth of the mosque and the present structure was 
constructed after the origmal gave way The roof of the present 
mosque being of iron sheets supiiorted on wooden pillars, it was not 
possible to affix the slab m the front and as both the Hindus and the 
Muslims of the locality rub the stone frequentlv to apph in mumps 
and kindred diseases, it was found convenient to place it outside 
the mosque, It is unfortunate that thus they have disfigured the 
date portion of the msoiiption which could he deciphered onh after 
a photograph was taken 

The mscnption which is on a black stone 3 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 
5 inches is ui Arabic and Tughra character It commences uith the 
famous saying of the Prophet ‘ God will make for him a house like it 
in heaven, who will build a mosque for God ’ which with a htt’e 
variation is found on all the inscriptions of Alauddin Hussain Shah s 
mosques It is followed by the name of the king and has 916 A H 
= 1509 10 A D as the date of construction 


Inscription 

jjLc Ui aJ sJJI all • adr aill Jl- 

j l^iiJI t)Lp j l*k**-ll ^tsJI Am — ixsjl 

^ ailhl-i j aiCLo aiJl jJa- mJI OjAl aju<j ^ — II uLi yiA«JI jj’ 


Translation 






The Prophet may the blessing of God be on him and peace said 
‘ God u ill make a house for him hke it m heaven, who wiU make a 
mosque for God ’ This Jama mosque was built by the great and 
gracious kmg, Sultan AUauddum a Waddm Abul Mozaffar Hossain 
Shah, the son of Syed Ashraful Hossaim, may God perpetuate his 
dominion and rule — m the year 916 


VISV^jriTRA m BIHAR 
A BiNEKJI Sastsi 

^^i6\ aiuitra is perhaps, the most provoking figure in the Veclic 
literature ^ He has sbimiilatecl a number of controversies Alive, 
he foisted Trisanku" and brought on the latter’s doomed head the 
VTath of orthodoxy dead and gone these millennia, his memor} 
haunted Pargiter,® and roused against him the ire of established 
Indolog^ ^ After oi er forty years’ unbiassed study of Vedic geo 
graphy, Paigiter found no tiace of the so called Indo Aryan invasion 
of the Punjab ’ instead, he founded his ‘ mid-Indic ’ beginning, and 
a Brahmana and Ksatnya tradition Recent discoveries in the 
Indus vallej and the Gangetic valley are crystallising opinion, and 
even Sir John Harshall’ is viewing vith increasing concern an 
eastern direction of earlj' culture 

Thus, the moment is not inopportune to investigate Visvamitra’s 
testimom to pie histoiy in the Gangetic valley, with special refer- 
ence to the remains recently excavated at Buxar by the present 
writer, under the auspices of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
at the expense of the Local Govemment® 

This short note will raise only three questions — 

I What -^as Visvamitra’s connection with Bihar ^ 

II Who were the people whom he found already settled in 

Hagadha * 

TIT To whom helong the prehistoric remains at Buxar ’ ® 

I It is not necessary to recapitulate old data, so conveniently 
summarised in the Fedic Index (by Macdonell and Keith), Vol II, 
pp 310 12 They may however, be arranged m a new combination 
Vi^vamitra’s father was GathI [Ait Br , vu 18 , Sarvdnulramam), 
son of Kusika [Rv , iii 33, 5 , Nirulia, n 25), who gave the name to 


1 Rv , Mandala, ui ^ -Rr , j S7 Tait Up , i 10 

3 Pargiter, A I H T , pp 301 2 * Keith, J B A S , 1914, p 1021 

“ Pargiter, tbid , Preface ® Pargiter, J B A S , 1914, pp 411 S 

I Marshall, The Times of India, Bombay, 1928 

s For a discussion on the finds, see Pathak Commemoration Volume, 1030 

Jtemains of a Prehistoric Omhsalionin the Gangetic Valley, by A Banerji Sastri 

9 Bengal District Qaretleei s, Shahabad, 1906, p 132 
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government under their own lang, Pra magaiida, possessing riches, 
in cities like Naioa-sakhas, ^ that roused the prudently restrained 
cupiditj of their Aryan neighbours — 

(i) They were pie Vedic 

(ii) pre-Aryan 

(in) prosperous and peaceful 

(ly) named their cities after trees 

Sir John Marshall claims all four characteristics for the dis 
coyeries m the Indus valley — 

(i) ‘a most important phase of Indian civilisation, which 

shows close affinities with the contemporary Sumenan 
civilisation of Mesopotamia this great civilisation 
which IS nov being revealed was no mere provincial off- 
shoot of Jlesopotamian culture, but was developed for 
countless generations on the banks of the Indus itself 
and its tributaries of a pre Aryan people whose 
culture was largely destroyed in the second or third 
millennium B C by the invading Aryans from the 
north ’ - 

(ii) ‘a link between Vedic traditions and the chalcohthic 

Civilisation of the Indus valley is suggested by the 
heads of the stone statuettes found at Mahenjo daro, 
v hich represent magicians m a pose of dhyani yoga , the 
Yoga arose among the non-Brahmanic or pre Aryan 
peoples of the Indus valley, and was onginally alien to 
Brahmans ’ ® 

(ill) ‘ the cult of the Pipal {ficus rehgtosa) tree ’ is proved bv 
MahenjO daro tena cotta tablets 

This leads to the ne\t question ■* 


1 An eveess of ingenuity has been wasted on the word NarcaSaKha, (Rv , in, 
53, 4), of Vechsche Myth, 1, 14 8, 2, 241 5 the latest being Charpentier, 
J R A S , 1930, and Thomas interesting note, J R A S 1930, p S94 The most 
obnous meaning is given by Sayana, in his Introduction, p 4 — as the name of a 
‘ citv associated with a tree’ accepted bj JIacdonell, Fed Ind , Vol II, p 38 
~ Marshall, Illustrated London News, Sept, 1924 

3 Barnett on Chanda’s Survival of the Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus 
valley, Archceol Surv Ind , No 41 , J R A S October, 1930, p 938 
t Archceol Surv Ind , 1924-25, pp 62 65, Plate XXII, fig a 



SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE 
MARATHA INVASIONS BETWEEN 1740 AND 1765 
ON BENGAL, BIHAR AND ORISSA 

Kali Kinkar Dutta, 

Patna College 

The Maratha irruptions were perhaps the most calamitous- 
events in the history of Bengal during these few years (1740-’65) 
Their influence vas felt, more or less, in every sphere of life whethei 
economic, social or political It is a mistake to think that the 
depredations of the IMarathas were directed only agamst important 
cities and towns and that they ceased with the begmning of the 
ramy season We have it on the authority of Gangaram ^ and the 
authors of Seir ul mulalhenn^ and Ryaz-us-salatin,^ as well as 
certain letters to the Court of Directors preserved in the Imperial 
Records Department, that the interior villages in different parts of 
AVestern Bengal did not escape ravages and plunders at their hands 
It is deal from these accounts that the cottages and dwellings of 
the poor and the middle class people living in villages were more 
imserably affected than the banking houses of Jagat Seth or the 
palace of Nowazish Muhammad in the metropolis Jagat Seth’s 
house had been plundered once only, but the houses of these poor 
villagers were burnt and their property and effects were looted from 
year to year ^ The Marathas used to stop their military operations 
only m the direction of actual fights and sieges with the outbreak of 
the ramy season, but their plundering activities were then carried on 
more vigorously than before 

The economic effects were varied, and may be studied broadly 
under tv o heads, firstly, the effects on the general economic life of 


1 Malmrastrapuran, lines 447 461 

2 Vol I, p 395 3 p 343 

^ ‘ Several bodies of them (the Marathas) appeared again about Kadha- 
nagur and Midnapur plundering those places and adjacent villages’ — Letter 
to the Court, dated 8th January, 1742 IRD (H M ) ‘The Nabob was within 
3 coss of Muxadavad the 22nd December (1745) and the Marattoes had burnt 
the Towns over agamst the Muxadavad and several villages about them ’ — 
Letter to the Court, dated 31st January, 1746 IRD (H M ) 
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all the foreign markets, particularly at the Western ports of Judda 
Mocha and Bussorah ’ 

Agriculture also 'Has not left unafiected,'^ and the prices of nee 
grains and other provisions went up The Council in Calcutta 
wrote to the Court of Directors on the 3rd February 1746 ‘ Rice 
so excessive Dear 30 seer only for a rupee, ordered the coarse not 
to he sold in the Buzar under a inaund per Rupee, land Dutj s on 
Gram and Rice taken off ’ About the same time the u eavers at 
Balasore ‘ could get only 10 seer rice for a rupee and this state 
of thmgs continued there for many jears In Januarj* 1753, Mr 
ilcGuire, Chief of the Compan} ’s Factory at Bulrumgurrhj , v rote 
to the Council in Calcutta that ‘ several of the weavers u ho resided 
at Ballasore have brought their looms into the Factorv, and the fev 
who remain declare they shall be obliged to throw in theirs and 
quit the place on account of the great scarcity of rice and piovisions 
of all kinds occasioned by the devastations of the Marattoes, on 
which account’ he requested the Council to send him 15 000 or 
2 000 maunds of rice on the Company s account The native 
merchants were also put to gieat troubles and they vere often 
chastised bj’’ the Companj for their failure to supply the Companj^’s 
investments according to previous contracts 

The areas affected bt theiVIaratha ravages suffered also some loss 
in ready money and bulhon The bank of Jagat Seth alone was 
robbed of two and a half crores the amounts of lealised ren+s were 
sometimes plundered bj^ them on the waj of their being carried to the 
Xawab’s treasury and the important market places were, once 
and again, deprived of their cash and stock The ordmar-^ people 
had to protect their lives by paymg money to the Maratha soldiers 
Gangaram writes — ‘ Again and again they (the Marathas) demanded 
money of the people and poured water into the noses of some who 
failed to supply them with it, di owned others m the tank and instantly 
put many of them to death ’ We cannot ignore Gangaram’s state- 

10 Ibid , p 152 11 Mahardetrapuran, Imes 305 306 

12 , lines 231-241 Further details have beengi^en in another mono 
graph of mine on ‘ Markets and prices of articles in Bengal, 1740-1765 ’ 

13 Para 105, / H D (H M ) 14 Ibid , para 67 

!■> Consultations, 1st February, 17o3 

16 Letter to the Court, dated 30th November, 1740 I E D (H M ) 

1" Mahardetrapuran, hnes 269 270 

18 Holwell’s I H E ,p 195 lo Mahdrastrapurdn, hnes 350 356 
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the treaty of 1752) cut off an important part of the Bengal Suhah, 
causing thereby a permanent loss to its revenues We must be, 
however, careful to note that Eastern Bengal was not adversely m- 
lluenced by the invasions of the Marathas, as their ravages did not 
extend so far On the contrary, the transportation of their wealth 
and property by the people of Western Bengal and the migration of 
many of the traders and manufacturers of that part to territories 
beyond the Ganges rather increased the prosperity of the latter, 
though this was largely discounted by the losses and disturbances 
caused b}’’ Mag and Portuguese piracies and incursions from the N 
& E by vaiious hill tribes 

Thus, in the hght of these foiegomg facts, it ma 3 ’' be asserted 
that the economic degeneration of Western Bengal began since the 
days of Alivardi (if not earlier, from Murshid Kuli’s time) To hold 
that the misbehaviour of the Company’s servants and Gomasthas was 
alone responsible for the decline of Bengal’s manufacture and indus- 
try, and that this began immediately after Plassey, is to look at the 
thmg from one end of it only JTobody will deny that their con- 
duct exercised a destructive mfluence on the mdustry and manufac- 
ture of Bengal, and that their oppression mcreased as a result of the 
power gained after Plassey But this also is to be admitted that 
there were already some cankers eatmg into Bengal’s economic 
vitahty Her capital, manufacture and agriculture had been disturb- 
ed and had lost respectively, their original strength, purity and pro- 
ductivity, when the dreadful storm of the Maratha invasions had 
bloivn over her soil What the Company’s servants did was that 
they carried this bad state of things to a worse one by their unjust 
and cruel treatment of the native traders, manufacturers and weav - 
ers 

The trade of the East India Companj’^ m Bengal also took 
temporardy a downward course The historian Orme says, ‘the 
Marattoes during the war made only one considerable depredation 
on the English trade (directly) This was in the year 1748 when 
they stopped a fleet of boats commg from Cossimbazar to Calcutta 
and plundered it of 300 bales of raw silk belonging to the Company 
But the advantages of the European commerce in general were much 


-6 Seir ttl mulaUienn, Vol II, pp 112 113, Orme’s History of the Military 
Transactions, etc , Vol II, p 44 

13 
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consideriJig the merchants’ balances for the last year (1745), there 
‘appeared due to them exclusive of their Gurrah contract Es 
209,502 S 0, and there appeared due from them on their contract 
for Gurrah (1742) Rs 10,149-12-9 ’ 

The ilarathas did not move from Cossimbarar till ilarch, 1747, 
and the Chief of the Cossimbazar Factorj ■wTote to the Council in 
Calcutta that ‘ the Marattoes still continuing near them, makes it 
impossible to send the bales down mtli safety ’ The resident at 
Balasore also wrote to the Council on the 25th January, 1747, that 
the encampment of l\Iir Habib at a distance of two miles from 
Balasore with 8,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantrj^ had put an entire 
stop to the Company s investment at that Factory because ‘ all the 
Morlvinen had run awa 5 and the washermen were taken up to labour 
for '\Icerhabib, so that a groat deal of cloth lies readj at the 
weaver’s house and cannot be dres«ed’®‘' In 1751, a letter from 
Cossimbazar stated that ‘ the dearness of raw silk and sdk piecegoods 
for some \ear past, they find, is owing to the Jlahrattas constants 
entering Bengal, iilundenng and burning the people s houses and 
destroj ing the Chief Aurungs from w hence the workmen have fled to 
distant parts, and not to am malpractice in the gentlemen there ’ 

In the same jear, Jlr Henn Kelsal, resident at Bulrumgurrv, in- 
formed the Council that the disturbances created bj the return of 
the Marathas in that year had made him unable to purchase anj' 
ready monei goods as the wea\ ers or the greatest part of them had 
been obliged to abscond A similar complaint was made b\ Hr 
AlcGiiire from Bulrumgurry in the jear 1753 A D 

In society the influence of the Haratlia invxasions was 
felt in two wa 3 "s — (1) on the composition of the population 
of the country, and (2) on the mor.als of the people A large 
number of people, together with their belongmgs, had migrated 
from Western to Eastern Bengal or to the British settlement m 


31 I/Ctter to the Court, dated SOtli Xo\ ember, 174C, paras 7 and I B D 
(HM) 

35 Letter to the Court, dated 22nd Tebruarj, 1747, para 92, I B D (H M ) 
30 Ihid , para 110 

37 Consultations, 9th December, 1771 A D , Letter to the Court, 2nd Januarj, 
1772 D 

-5 Letter to the Court, 7th Tebruary, 1771 A D 
30 Consultations, 1st February, 1753 
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Gangaram that during their invasions of Bengal the Maratha 
soldiers had lost their old 17th century ideal of respect foi women 
and indisciiminate violation w'as the lot of the ivomenfolk of the 
plundered or runaway families in the interior of the country 

The JIaratha invasions produced three important effects on the 
Political History of Bengal Firstly, it created an opportunity for 
the rise of another danger for Ahvardi and his kingdom in the shape 
of the rebellion of his Afghan Generals and their kinsmen of Behar 
These Afghan Generals had served Alivardi with all their power 
durmg the first few jeais of his Governorship , but when his position 
w as somewhat endangered as a result of the repeated attacks of the 
"Nlaiathas, the 3 demanded from him the redress of certain grievances, 
and at last broke into open rebellion and fought in conjunction with 
the Alaratha invaders The 5 ’^ were actively incited and helped by 
the lenegade Hir Habib and associated Marathas Thus it may be 
said that of these two movements, the Maratha invasions and the 
Afghan rebellions — the former encouraged and indirectly hastened 
the latter, if it did not indeed create it 

Secondly, it led to the establishment of Maratha rule in Orissa, 
whose history took, henceforth, a new turn under the rulers of a 
l^Iaratha djuiastj' ‘‘® We know from a number of sources that the 
Alarathas in Orissa weie very bad neighbours of the Company, not 
content within their own territory and sometimes carrying their arms 
into other parts of Bengal Thej" pressed the Bengal Government 
and the Company with the question of chant till Orissa was con- 
quered by the English in 1803 A D 

Lastly, the ready offer of shelter b}'^ the English to some of the 
ravaged and runaway mhabitants of the plundered areas of Bengal, 
within the bounds of the Company’s settlement in Calcutta, en- 
gendered in the minds of these people a feehng of sympath}’ for and 
faith in the Enghsh Compan 3 ’' The English w^ere able to raise a 

‘ They capture tlio beautiful women and put ropes, tied with their 
tliumbs, round their necks lATien somebody leaves one of them, she 
IS immediately caught hold of by another and shout under the weight of 
consummation ’ Muharastrapuran, lines 331-330 

16 For details, vide Seir ul mutal herin and Ryaz us salatin 

46 fide Stirling, pp 89-94, Hunter’s Onsio, Vol II, pp 30-36 Both the 
writers characterise Maratha rule m Orissa as ‘ fatal to the welfare of the people 
and prosperity of the country ’ 

47 Dealt with in another monograph of mine 



THE KULA^EKHARAS OE KERALA 

K Rama Pishaboti, Esq , M A , 

Dean of the Faculty of Oriental Studies, Annamalai University, 
Annamalainagar 

Kerala has come to occupy an important place in the field of ori- 
ental research She gave to the world a number of dramas of an 
apparently new dramatic techmque, which led to the postulation of 
the BJtdsa Theory, and though this theory has now been generally 
discarded, this has no doubt ushered m a large numbei of onginal 
papers on the subject of what may be correctlj' called the Kerala- 
natal a cakra Her Samskrit theatre is a subject of absorbmg interest, 
for here alone if at all, are found in living form the ancient Samskrit 
stage and the indigenous type of actmg ^ No less important is the 
script m V hich the so called Lhasa’s dramas are preserved, and a 
careful study of the same is ushenng m new problems of Prakrlic 
study - These dramas do not exhaust her wondeiful manuscript 
wealth other works equally important are being discovered and are 
being announced Again she nas made her own contribution to the 
make up of the wonderful Samskrit literature her numerous 
works and her brilliant authors form an altogether untrod field 
for research And the histor}' of her Samskrit literature has yet 
to be written ® Jly study of the subject has suggested a few 
interestmg problems of literary history, such, for instance, as the 
problems of Kulasekhara, of Vasudeva,* of LilaSuka and of Narayana 
There are indeed a number of other problems , but those appear to 


1 Vide my paper, ‘Acting tn Kerala', published in the "Vljlhic Society 
Journal, Bangalore, Yol XII, Part II, pp 183-195 A monograph on ‘Kerala 
Theatre ’ is bemg sent to the Press 

- Vide mv paper on ‘ Samskrit and Prakrit in Arya Ehittu ’, published in the 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, Volume V, Part II, pp 
307-11 

3 The writer ga\ e a course of lectures on this subject under the auspiees 
of the Jladras Dhiveisity, end these lectures are being published in the Indian 
Fistorical Quarterly, Calcutta 

1 An aspect of this is referred to m my paper ‘ Bamakadia — A Study’, 
published in the Bulletin of the School of Onental Studies, Yol V, Part 
IV, pp 797-SOl 
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so also of the dramas/® but the results achieved do not shov that the 
final vord has j^et been said on the subject I feel that the eonclu 
sions arrived at by the scholars who have v orked on this topic have 
been vitiated to a certain extent by the fact that they concerned 
themselves with takmg one Kulasekhara at a time and weretijnngto 
introduce an interpretation winch was more or less demanded b}^ 
their theoiies And secondly, they were strangers to local traditions 
These two facts have taken awaj"^ much of the value of their spe 
culations In this paper it is my object not so much to give the 
final woid on this topic — for this there are not sufficient materials — 
as to show that the date of the Kulasekharas is after all not a settled 
fact, but that it is yet an open question, w'hich deserves to be recon- 
sidered 

One Kulasekhara figures as the author of the sweet devotional 
1 vnc, the Mtilundamala Regarding its authorship, there can, indeed, 
be no two opinions, for the last verse explicitly says who its author 
was 

Yasya pnyau srutidharau kavilokavirau 
mitre dvijanmavaraparasavavabhutam 1 
tenambujaksacaranambuiasatpadena 
rajhd kita krtin5'am Lula^elharena H 

Tamil scholars identify this Kulasekhara with Kulalekhara Alvar , 
for, both are Vaisnavites and have sung songs of devotion, and 
both hail from the royal family of Cera or Kerala It is not, indeed, 
inconceivable that the same poet sang songs both in Samskrit and 
Tamil, only' it is not usually the case, especially in old days Again 
there has been a lot of confusion between the terms Cera and Kerala 
True it w’as that at one time the two terms might have been used as 
denoting the same country', for Kerala once formed a part of the Cera 
Kingdom But it W'as not always the case, and w e know that Kerala 
IS never correctly called by the term Cera after the 8th century 
Consequently, when a poet says that he hailed from the Cera royal 
■family, it need not necessarily mean that he was a Malayali In other 
words, convincing evidence has not so far been adduced to prove the 
identity of Kulasekhara Alvar and the author of the devotional 


10 T idc MJI T G Sastn’s Introduction to the Dramas 

11 There is confusion in the consideration of the subject by Prof S K 
Aiyangar see page 41 of his ‘ Early History of Vai'ihnavism 
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Coming to the m ork itself, one is forced to the conclusion that it 
does not come up to the high literarj' standard that a pions progen 3 
has always been assigning to it It must be conceded that the 
work is. pervaded by a natural simphcity and an intense devotion 
which are possibly’’ unrivalled These two quahties, by themselves, 
cannot gi-ve it the high position that has been accorded to it by the 
South Indian Vaisnavites What then is the reason that has given 
it this high position A very interesting question no doubt The 
spiritual and temporal position of the author maj'^ be one reason. 
Possibly this Kulasekhara, we mcliiie to think, was the first royal 
convert to the Vai&na\ ite faith and the first South Indian to ivrite a 
religious lyric in Samskrit Such a view maj- go a long way to 
explain the great popularity of the wmrk and the position it occupies 
in religious literature It is interesting to note that the 31nLunda- 
mala is more popular among the Vaisnavite Tamils than among 
others, probably because in it may be discerned the seeds of that 
qualified monism which it was given to Ramanuja to expound In 
other words, this work might ha\e formed the sacred text in 
Samsknt on w'hich to propound a new school of thought If this 
view has anj' pretence to correctness or acceptance, the author 
of the 2Iulundamdla is the first of the Vaisnavite Perumals who 
activelj' patronised the Vaisnavite faith to check Buddhism and 
Jainism in Kerala This assertion of the orthodox religion on the 
part of the Emperor led the Buddhists to mobihse their forces, and 
this in its turn led to the blooming forth of genius of Prabhakara 


per reading we haie accepted, the term Parasaia means Vaner,one of the many 
\ arieties of Ambalavasis, and this would suggest that the king had two friends 
one a Brahmin and the other a Farier One difficulty may be raised against the 
interpretation, the interpretation of the term Snitxdharaxi A Vaner is not allowed 
to study the Vedas, and as such this adjecti% e is inapplicable In answer we ha\ e 
onlj to say that we may either assume that at that time there was not this taboo or 
aoceiit a ilesa in this expression Sruti maj' be understood m the sense of the Vedas, 
and it could also be taken to mean music The Brahmin friend of the king was 
well \ ersed in the Vedas, while the Fansr friend in music The acceptance of 
this reading would raise one more question Hai e AmbaJavdsie such a high an 
fiquitj ’ This appears to be a serious objection, but if we may take our stand on 
tradition, we may accept a sufficiently high antiquity for them, because 
our tradition makes the Yamaka poet, VSsudei a, a Nambiar, another sect of 
Ambalavasis It will be clear from what has been said that whatever readings 
we may accept, this last verse does not gi\ e anv thing histoncal 
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orthodox party to mobilise their forces and trj as best as the^ could 
to check the advance of this alien religion When thej found their 
efforts iinarailuig, the^ invited from outside a number of scholars 
si\ in number, to fight their Buddhistic antagomsts All these vere 
Bhdftas, and this is an indication that they were the disciples of 
Kumarilla Bhatta The result of their u ork was to gradualh wean 
the masses from falling <awai from the oithodov fold These scholars 
met the Buddhists in argument and defeated them during the time 
of a KulaselJiara And their most emuient disciple was the famous 
Prahhakara In other uords, this Kidasekhara appears to have 
been the first rojal convert hack to Hinduism and the first to 
activelj espouse the Hindu cause It is north while to point out 
that Prahhakara nas a Vaisnavite, and it is possible that his patron 
also was a Vaisnavite Vaisnavisni prohabh was then the most 
popular cult, thanks to the work of the Alvars As a result of 
the conversion of the Peruniril and his ardent partialit\ for Vaisna- 
vite Hinduism, his new faith, this Perumiil lavished his patronage on 
Prahhakara and his school and at the same time founded at least 
one temple, the temple dedicated to Sri Krsna at Trkkula^elvhara- 
purara, a suburb of Cranganore, named after a Kulaiekhara In 
otlier words, a consideration of the religious traditions of the period 
leads one to the conclusion that the new cult had three distinct 
stages the first uas the conversion of the Emperor’s sympathy from 
Buddhism to Hinduism, bv comerting him into an ardent Vaisna- 
vite , the second, the popularisation of the cult and the founding of 
the Vaisnavite temples, the earliest of such temples beuig apparenth 
the shrine at Trkkula'-ekharapuram , and last, but not least, the 
founding of the mutt at Kumblam, a vdlagc about six miles from 
Ernakulam, for the intensive study of the Vedas and the Sastras 
The first President of this mutt uas Prahhakara who acclaims a 
Kulasekhara as his patron and when we knov that Prahhakara is 
before Sankara and not far separated from him, we feel we are more 
or less on safe ground, vhen wc saj that our Kulasekhara must have 
lived during the closing decades of the 7th century and the openmg 
decades of the 8th ceiiturj' This date is also borne out by the fact 
that sometime at this period there were come mto the land some 
Buddhists from China in case we assign this period to KulaSek- 


15 Yide paper referred to in Note 1*1 
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Samkara, it is also reasonable to suppose that Kumanlla must have 
died before Prabhakaia, because Samkara is more ivrotli with Prabha- 
kara than vitli Kumanlla He is imsparing so far as Prabhakara ls 
concerned, probablj' because he was as good as lus contemporam 
and also hailed from the same gramam The date of Samkara has 
been fixed uith a fair degree of certainty to the close of the 8th 
century and that means we may assign Prabhakara to the opening 
vears of the same century Kumanlla might have passed avay 
about the middle of the period, and Mandana, a latter-dav disciple 
could have lived to become the disciple of Samkara and to hve even 
after lum, especially because the latter had but a short span of life 
The same vieu is still further borne out by the fact that Sakti 
bhadra, a disciple of Samkara, uas a follower of the Kumanlla 
school, and this means that he must also have been connected with 
the onginal Bhattas vho came and introduced the Mimamsa 
Philosophy into Kerala I would, therefore, believe that Sakti- 
bhadra n as the last of the disciples of the Bhattas, n hde Prabhakara 
belonged to the first batch And this vien again suggests the first 
half of the 8tli century as the date of Prabhakara 

Kon to sum up the Vaisnavite PerumSl of Kerala, the author 
of the 21'ulundamala, nas the first to assert himself against the rise 
of the Buddhists he espoused the Vac^navite cult, composed a sweet 
lync, built Taisnavite temples and patromsed the revival of Samskrit 
studies in the land which led to the discoverj^ of the genius of 
Prabhakara, and this Perumal must have graced the throne in the 
last decades of the 7th and the early decades of the Sth century 

Kow ve shall proceed to the consideration of the other Kula- 
sekharas Vasudeva, the author of the Yndhistlnra-Vtjayam, men 
tions a Kulalekhara as his patron, and traditions make Lilasuka a 
contemporary’ of a Kulasekhara The date of Lilasuka can with 
some amount of certamty be fixed, for our traditions make him the 
contemporary of Samkara and the successor of SureSvara on the 
pontifical throne at Tekke Madham at Trichur In other nords, he 
may be assigned to the latter half of the Sth century The openmg 


16 Gramam means a Unitary Brahmin Colony There were onginalh C4 
such gramams m Kerala, 32 m Malanad and 32 m Tulunad, and ev er\ Xamputiri 
must belong to one or other of the first 32 gramams One such gramam is 
Panmyur gramam, and both Prabhakara and Samkara belong to this gramam 
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ing from the 10th to the 12th century The 10th century-and 
after view v as first suggested by the late lamented 1\I]M G Sastri 
and this view has gamed strength by the acceptance of the same by 
Prof Keith In the hght of the internal evidence furnished by the 
works themselves, this date cannot be accepted, and, not only that, 
MM Sastri’s date has no conclusive arguments to support it, except 
his fondness for his own Bhasa theory 

• Prom the prologue of Kulasekhara’s dramas it will be found 
that the poets then famihar and popular in Kerala were Sudraka, 
Kalidasa, Harsa and Dandm,-® while the poets Bhasa, Bhava- 
bhuti and Saktibhadra were unknown to him The absence of refer- 
ence to Bhasa is inexcusable, if his works were knoivn to him, and 
these works were popular on our stage In view of the reference to 
Dandin and Harsa, the absence of reference to Bhavabhuti gives us 
the latest limit to the date of this author, all the more so because 
there was some sort of mtellectual intercourse between the Korth 
and the South of India after the time of Samkara Similarly the 
absence of all reference to Saktibhadra gives us the earliest limi t 
Saktibhadra indirectly claims that he was the first South Indian to 
write a Samskrit drama, and his drama Cuddmam has been verj' 
popular on our stage If Kulasekhara lived after the tune of Sakti- 
bhadra, surely he should have referred to the first Samsknt drama- 
tist of Kerala — a dramatist not the least important, even when we 
regard him from the purely aesthetic point of view This absence of 
reference to him can therefore, mean only one thmg, namely that 
Kulasekhara hved before Saktibhadra became well known It is also 
very strange that Saktibhadra should have suggested that he was 
the first South Indian dramatist if Kulasekhara had hved before him. 
Himself a Malayah, he could not have said thus, if, when he wrote 
his drama, the dramas of Kulasekhara were popular The only 
possible method of reconcihng the two positions would be to assume 
that the two dramatists were contemporaries, Kulasekhara older and 
Saktibhadra younger And they may have written their dramas 
almost at the same time Possibly Saktibhadra, being diffident of 
his own merits, did not care to announce his work that had to be 

19 I H Q A reply to Prof Keith {Vtde Note 6) The date of the dramatist 
IS discussed in detail in that paper 

20 The context suggests that Dandin is a dramatist — a new piece of 
information 

14 



NEW LIGHT ON THE GUPTA ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 
—THE SIGNIFICANCE AND APPLICATION OP THE TERM 

KTOIARAMATYA 

Dh U N Ghoshal, M a , Ph D , 

Presidency College, Calcutta 

Of the administrative terms met with for the first time m the 
records of the Gupta Emperors, that of Knmdrdmatya is one of the 
most important It has been usually mterpreted to mean ‘ mmister 
of the Crown Prmce S ’ although there has been forthcommg- 
another explanation of it as ‘ one who has been m the service of 
the kmg from the tune when he was a boy ’ Both these explanations 
are etymologicall}’^ correct, the former evidently takmg the term to 
be a tatpuriisa compoimd, while the latter understands it as a 
Laramadlidraya, and is supported by the parallel from Kumdradhyd- 
paLa (Momer- Williams’s Diet, 1909, sv) meaning ‘ a teacher while 
still a youth ’ The former explanation, however, is not only more 
natural but is histoncallj' the only correct one, as the title rdydmdca 
(Sans rdjdmdtya) is found already m the records of the Satavahana 
period m Western India ^ But whatever the etymological or 
historical origin of the term might have been, its true import 
in the Gupta administrative system can only be understood m 
the light of the context m which it occurs in the documents 
of this period In the Allahabad pillar mscription of Samudragupta * 
the prasasti is said to have been composed by Harisena, the 
sdndhivigrahila Lumdrdmdtya and mahddandandyaLa, who was a 


1 Cf Fleet {CII, III, p 16n), ‘ Councillor of the Crown Prince ’ , Bloch (A S R , 
1903 4, p 103), ‘Prince s Minister llarshall (A S R , 1911 12, p 32), ‘ Councillor of 
the heir apparent’, Beni Prasad {The State tn Ancient India, p 296), ‘minister 
of the Prmce viceroy ’ It is unnecessary to take serious notice of Prof Bhandar 
kar’s tr (El, XI, p 176n) as ‘ the princes, the noble lords’ 

2 Bloch in El, X, p 50 

3 Cf the Xasik Cave inscription (El, VIII, S, Xo 19) recording a donation by 
the daughter of a rayamaca 

* Fleet, OH, III, Xo I The words in the original are etac ca I avyam esha 
meta bhattaralapadanam dasasya samtpapanearppan anugrah onmilita match — 
sdndhivigrahika-Lumdrdmatya mahadandandyaka-Hansenasya 
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Bloch’s descnptive list of these seals ^ No 20 (represented bv two 
specimens) reads — 

‘ TirabhuLty-ujiariL ddhiLaranasya ’ 
while No 22 (of which there are si\ specimens) reads — 

‘ Tira-hmnaramdty adhilarana ’ 

On the analogy of the Damodarpur plates Nos I and II above- 
mentioned we may take them to refer respectively to the uparila in 
charge of the Tirabhiikti province and the Lumdramatya stationed 
at the district head quarters called Tira Of a somewhat peculiar 
character is the seal No 200 m Spooner’s descriptive hst of clay 
seals discovered bj’’ him subsequently at Basarh " On it are written 
in characters of the 4th or 5th century A C the w ords — 

Vaisdlhidma Lunde LumdrdmdtyddhiLaranasya 

This may be translated as ‘ of the office of the Lumdrdmdtya at 
the Kunda called Vai^ali’, but of the place indicated by the phrase 
Vatsdlmdma lunda we cannot form any idea 

We may now proceed to consider the significance of the legends 
on certain other seals found by Bloch in the course of his excavations 
at Basarh In Bloch’s classified list to which reference has been 
made above Nos 4, 6 and probably 9 bear the legend — 

‘ Yuvardja pddiya kumdramdly ddhiLarana’ , 
and Nos 6 and 7 have — 

‘ ^n-yuvardjd bJiattdraka-pddiya Jaimdramaty-ddhikamasya ’ 
while No 8 reads — 

‘ Sri paramabhaltdraka pddiya Lumdrdmdty ddhiLarana ’ ® 

These legends were translated by Bloch respectively as follows — 

‘ His Highness, the Yuvaraja, the Chief of Princes’ Jlinisters 
' (Seal) of His Highness, the illustnous Yuvaraja and Bhattaraka, 
the Chief of Prmces’ IMinisters ’ and ‘ His Highness, the illustnous 
Paramabhaftaraka, the Chief of Prmces’ Mmisters ’ These versions 
are contrary to the rules of grammatical construction and the 
accepted meanmgs of the terms in question AdhiLarana is a well- 
known term meamng a Court of Justice or an office and is not 

1 A S R , 1903 4, p 109 2 A S R , 1913 14, p 134 

3 Op cit , pp 107 S 
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now considenng ^ Probably the clue is furnished bi the inscription 
on one of the seals discovered by Sir John Marshall at Bhita 
in 1911-12J which reads — 

JIahasiapati mahadandandyaka-Vtsniiral sita-padanudhySta- 
LumdramSty ddhiJ aranasya 

The term pdddmidhydfa is regularly used m the Ancient Indian 
inscriptions to indicate the relation of a feudatory or an official 
to his suzerain, or that of a son or younger brother to his superior - 
As m this case the first sense is out of the question and the second 
IS improbable We have to apply the last meaning Thus the 
whole inscription would probably mean that the kumdrdmatya in 
question was the son of Visnuraksita, the Chief Cavalij' Officer and 
Commander m chief Evidently the kumdrdmdtya thought his office 
to be so unimportant that he preferred to be known even in his 
official capacity by his relationship to his father who held a dis- 
tinguished position If this argument has any weight, it follows 
that the legends Yuiardja pddtya-kumdrdmatyddhiJ arana and the 
like on the Basarh seals refer stmilarl} to the kumdrdmdtyas who 
were related probably as sons to the Crown-Prince and the 
Emperor 

A few references m the inscriptions of the sixth and seventh 
centuries enable us to trace the apphcation of the term kumdrd- 
mdlya in the period of decline and fall of the Gupta Empire The 

232 GE 

Amauna plate of the iMaharaja Nandana of ® mtroduces us 

551-2 A C 

to a pnnce who styles himself deia gurii-pddd7ivdhydfa I mndrdmdtya 
The omission of all references to the name of the paramount sover- 
eign shows that m the find spot of the mscription (comprised withm 
the modern Gaya district) he reigned practically as an mdependent 
sovereign, while his use of the well-known official designation of the 
Gupta period probably shows that hke the ISTawab Viziers of Oudh 
durmg the declme of the Mughal Empire, he retained the official 
title which had belonged to his ancestors under the Gupta Em- 
perors More sigmficant, still, is the evidence of the record of 
Lokanatha, who reigned m East Bengal m the latter half of the 
se% enth century A C probablj' as a feudatory of the later Guptas * 


1 A S R , 1911-12, p 52 2 Cf Fleet CII, III, p ITn^ 

3 El, X, 12 ^ El, XV, 19 



THE KOSAE THEIR PLACE IN SOUTH INDIAN 
HISTORY 


(A Summary ) 

V R E Ramchandra Dirshitar, 

Dej)i of Indian Hibiory and Archmology, Madras University 

There are a number of stanzas m the Sangam m orks M-bich men- 
tion a class of people Imoivn as the Ko^ar who were lovers of truth 
and justice The term Kosar admits of different interpretations and 
if it could mean a tribe it is likely that it was a foreign tribe different 
from the Tamils Various conjectures have been made in this direc 
tion The Kosar have been identified with the Yavanas or the 
Greelvs, the Kushans, the Satpute families of several castes near 
Poona, the Pallavas of Kafici, the Sathiamangalam Tamil Brahmans 
known as Brhat carana, the Vadugar, consisting of Telugus, Kanna 
das and Tulus, the Kongus and the Gangas and so on There is still 
further interpretation that there were different classes of the Kosar 
Yet another ingenious explanation is that it refers to titles of offices 
like judges, commanders of the army, etc The same vagueness attends 
the location of the territory occupied by their kmgdom 

A re examination of the whole question shows that the Kosar 
whatever be their origin, became Tamihzed in course of time by 
mamage and other alliances with the three Tamil kingdoms, the 
Cola, Cera and the Pandya These three kingdoms find distmct 
mention in the Tolkdppiyam, the earliest extant work of the Tamils 
From this it is evident that the K6§amadu did not exist in the time 
of Tolkappiyanar Later on, m connection with the dedication of the 
temple to PattinidCvi, the epic Silappadildram mentions the kings of 
the five kmgdoms who erected temples and celebrated festivals m her 
honour These kingdoms are the Pandja, Cola, Kerala, Kongu and 
Ceylon It is interestmg to compare these wuth those in the mscrip 
tions of ASoka According to the latter, five independent kingdoms 
existed on the southern frontier of the Mauryan Empire These are 
the Pandya, Cola, Satyaputra, Keralaputra and Tamraparni We 
■easily identify the Keralaputras with the Geras, and the Tamraparni 
with Ceylon What is left is the Satyaputras and we have to take it 
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THE NEED FOR MUSEUMS OF ART IN INDIA 
A JIT Ghose, M a 

RemarJcahle growth of Mtweums of Art m the present century 

The remarkable growth of new museums has been one of the out- 
standing features m the cultural life of the nations of the west m the 
present century Indeed the development of museums m Europe and 
America can be truly said to have been phenomenal Although in 
England the movement has made good progress, that country has 
been outstripped by both Germany and the United States For Ger- 
many, that land of museums, it has been claimed that judged by the 
number and variety of its museums, it stands at the head of all 
countries of the world As regards museums of art, from personal 
expenence I can say that those who visit the United States cannot 
fail to be struck by the amazmg number of its museums Every city 
seems to have its museum and not mirequently there are several 
Instances are not rare where people of culture in other countries- 
know the name of a city only through its bemg associated with some 
great art museum When recently the Director of the British 
Museum wrote that America has nearty a thousand museums, the 
President of the Metropolitan Museum of New York gently took him 
to task by saymg that the number was not quite a thousand but in 
effect he said that it was something very near it 

Reasons for the development of the Museum idea in the United States 

During a recent visit to America I vas vividly impressed not 
only by the number of the museums of art, but by the imposmg digm 
ty of the buildmgs m w hich they are housed, the magmficent collections 
they enshrine and which are bemg added to from day to day and 
week to week, the efficient organisations which foster them and 
above all the marvellous public spirit to which they owe not merel\ 
their origm but their wonderful vitahty and I often asked myself - 
What IS the reason for this remarkable spread of the museum idea m 
this great free country * The answer is It is the recogmtion by the 
most progressive people of the world at the present daj^ that mu- 
seums are a great force m the life of the nation — a powerful factor m 
its cultural uplift I have been saddened by the reflection that this 
idea has not yet been realised m this land of ours 
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museum b5’^ gift from its owner In England, too, a ven, great deal 
has been done for museums, even from the earliest days of such insti- 
tutions, bj' private benefactors 

What the Metropolitan Museum of Art has achieied 

On the occasion of the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Iletropohtan ^Museum of Art of New York, the President of the 'Mu- 
seums Association of Great Britain sent a congratulatory message in 
the course of which he said ‘ The remarkable achievements of the 
Metropolitan ^luseum, its marvellous growth, and the high value of 
its educational work are known to the whole world , the support which 
it has received from the citizens of Xew York and other benefactors 
has excited the admiration and envy of kindred institutions in other 
countries , the magmficence of its collections is only equalled by the 
abundant use which is made of these treasures IVe realise that the 
enterprise and activity of its officers and staff have enabled the collec 
tions to evert a profound influence in the mtellectual development 
of the great cit}’' to w'hich it belongs ’ These are high words of jiraise, 
which, however, do no more than set out truthfully what tlie Metro 
politan Museum stands for and the support it receives from the en- 
lightened citizens of New York When will any of our Indian mu- 
seums be worthy of receivmg a similar tribute ’ Yet sivtt jears ago 
when this great mstitution was founded it took two jears to collect 
S250,000 with which to make a start To dai the cost of admini 
stration alone of the Metropolitan Museum isoier SI, 030 472 annual 
ly and it has a yearly income of over S500,000 consecrated solely to 
purchases It receives a civic grant of S479,112, it realises in sub 
scnptions from its members $140,960 and from the sale of pubhca 
tions, includmg photographs and casts, and from fees received for 
various services §73 802 05 

What public sjurit can accomjdish shoiin by the Boston Museum 

Although the Metropolitan ^luseum receives a handsome contn 
bution from the city budget, all museums in the United States are 
not equally fortunate The second largest museum for example, the 
Museum of Fine Arts of Boston, receives no grant from civic funds 
Yet the Boston IMuseum levies no toll on the public in the shajic of 
entrance fees as some of the continental museums do — the Louvre for 
instance A little over a decade ago, the President of the Boston 
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ducuig it here ' In. a complete scheme of Umversitv studies, the 
history of the Fine Arts m their relation to social progress, to gener- 
al culture, and to literature, should find a place, not only because 
architecture, sculpture and painting have been, ne\t to literature, the 
most important modes of expression of the sentiments, beliefs and 
opinions of men, but also because they afford evidence, often in a 
more striking and direct manner than literature itself, of the moral 
temper and intellectual culture of the various races by irhom they 
have been practised, and thus become the most effective aids to the 
proper understanding of history We need to quicken the 

sense of connection between the present generation and the past , to 
develop the conviction that culture is but the name for that inheri 
tance, alike material and moral, that ue have received from oui pre 
decessors and which ue are to tiansmit with such addition as we can 
make to it, to our successors ’ The imiiortance of the museum as a 
factor in education has been lecognised by man}" well known universi- 
ties bi associatmg with themselves museums As notable examples of 
umvcrsiti museums, the great museum of Pennsylvania Umversity 
at Philadelphia and the Fogg Art Museum at Cambridge, Mass , 
maj be cited Of the latter it has been said ‘ The budding is more 
than a museum , lectures, research, drawing, painting, all the varied 
functions of the Department of Fine Arts of Harvard Umversity 
are ‘ carried on within it The controlling desire is to have represen- 
tative works of art immediately available for study and this aim has 
been achieved in method and material 

Our present day education in India has made us even moie 
materialistic than the vest We ha\e eyes only for our narrow 
material wants The spiritual side of our nature has become dulled 
This was stnkmgly shown in the course of a debate m the U P 
Legislative Conned in 1927 on a motion to establish an Art Gallery in 
Lucknow, when the argument advanced against it that carried most 
weight was that it was an unnecessary luxury The west, however, 
has nov been convinced that art galleries and museums far from 
bemg luxuries are as necessary as colleges and umversities for na 
tional uplift Truly has it been said that ‘ on every occasion the 
effect of a proposed measure on the soul and spirit must be taken 
into account as well as the effect on the purse ’ 


15 
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The museum of art is the greater umversity to uhich e pass through 
the portals of our schools and colleges to find that ‘ joy and inspira- 
tion Avhich only beauty can give and AA'hich will guide us on our aa ay 
to the fuller life of useful citizens of the Avorld Art has a human 
interest for all It is not somethmg Avliich one goes to satisfy a 
curiosity by looking at it is something to be absorbed into one’s 
daily life It is the connection betAveen art and life Arhich should be 
brought home to everyone The aim of every museum of art should 
be not to segregate art aa ithm its Avails but ‘ to distribute art 
through life ’ 

M u seum fui poses 

In the present conception of museum purposes Avhat is of para 
mount interest is service to the community as opposed to the old 
conception that the raison dfelre of museums Avas the preservation 
and exhibition of objects Unfortunately it is the latter a icaa AAhich 
seems to be the only point of vieiv from Avhich museum officials in 
India regard their chaige That is the pomt of vicaa Aihich the tiro 
Museums Conferences, held m India m 1907 and 1911 , shoAV and cer- 
tainly there have been no changes noticeable in museum methods in 
this country smce Such an attitude is out of date in the a est The 
museum curator regards himself as a servant of the public — a servant 
Avho can make a great contribution to the educational and intellect- 
ual life of the natiom Not only can he help the scholar and 
artist, as he probably often does, but he can add an mcli to the 
height of the man in the street by making him feel an interest in 
thmgs Avhich he could not comprehend although the}' excited his 
cunosity — making him desire to knoAv, and perhaps aAvakened a far 
aAvay response in the sense of beauty latent m his soul And Aihen 
these thmgs shall teach him that beauty is his heritage, they aviU add 
to his digmty, not only as a thinkmg being but as a self-respectmg 
unit in the nation, for a museum of art is a historical record of the 
achievements of the nation It aviU teach him as Avell to respect 
other nations tlirough a knoAA ledge of their achievements Thus the 
museum aa lU cease to be merely a place for relaxation and amusement 
and Avill become a pOAverful humamsmg influence In this connection 
the dictum of a great museum authority that ‘ Every form of mstruc- 
tion or expenence Avhich teaches men to link their lives Avith the past 
makes for stabihty and ordered progress’, might be commended to 
the notice of politicians and statesmen 
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dignified by the name of museum of art None of the old established 
museums was intended to be, nor is m fact, a museum of art The 
Madras Museum lias a fine collection of South Indian sculptures 
and blondes, but otherwise it can lay no claim to be a museum of 
art The Lucknow Museum is in the same position with its im- 
portant collection of Mathura sculptures The collection of sculp- 
tures of the Lahore Museum is confined to Gandhara, it has an 
art section with a good collection of Kangra paintings The Prince 
of Wales Museum of Bombay would have made a promising art 
museum, notwithstanding its poor collection of Indian paintings — 
poor as regards quality — if it had not attempted to be a natural 
histor}’' museum as well Among all the museums m India the 
archieological collection of the Indian Museum in Calcutta is alone 
fairly representative and is of ^esthetic importance At the same 
time its collection of old Indian paintings, though not fully represen- 
tative, IS, thanks to Havell, rich in its Moghul section and, thanks to 
Percy Brown, it lias also a fine collection of Kangra paintings Its 
industrial art section, which is so overcrowded that there is no proper 
display, has some ver^' choice examples of Indian Art But, however 
fine the collections may be, they are still capable of very considerable 
expansion even for a museum devoted to India alone, whereas to 
grow into a great museum of art the collections should embrace 
every country Our museums, which are mostly combined museums 
of Indian art, ethnology and natural history, have with their meagre 
funds attempted to do too much and have succeeded m doing but 
little For the most part they are ill-orgamsed and under-staffed 
They have the slenderest funds for fresh acquisitions and they have 
no space for expansion As I have already said the great potentiali- 
ties of museums m the field of educational and cultural uplift have 
been very imperfectly, if at all, understood 

Loss to India caused by absence of Museums of Art 
If there had been a single great museum of art in India func- 
tioning in accordance with western conceptions of the aim and scope 
of museums of art, many treasures would never have been irre- 
vocably lost to this country If lou want to admire the finest 
Amaravati sculptures you must visit the British Museum , if you 
want to see the greatest Gupta bron/e, you must go to Birmingham , 
so also if you v ant to see the wonderful miniatures of the Buddhist 
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Ijeen designated the ‘ pj’ramidal Wpe ’ has been suggested as the 
type of museum budding for the future It has been thus described 
‘ This iTould be a building offering practicallj^ unlimited basement 
stoiage space with quantities of material readily accessible to every- 
one a ground floor devoted whoUj to reserve exhibitions of 
collections and to studies , and a main floor, consisting of galleries 
giving emphasis to smgle objects or groups of fine small objects, with 
all the space thej' need In such a museum the bmldmg itself 
might be limited to anjr size deemed the reasonable maximum 
without prejudice to the increase of the collections All its contents 
would lemam visible those (permanently or temporarily) of most 
importance on exhibition those (permanently or temporarilj ) of 
secondary importance m the reserves , and an mcreasmg number m 
accessible storage rooms Growth might take place indefinitely by 
the removal of objects from exhibits to reserves and then to storage ’ 

Principle of selection for Mnseums 

As regards the guiding principle m the selection of museum 
specimens, it is vide range with high quahbj’’ and not quantity 
This cardinal principle is consistenth observed by museum offlciah 
in the west now 

Museum Officials 

A word must be said as to the type of men who should be the 
heads of museums, who are to build up their collections and who 
are to make the influence of the museums under their charge felt 
in the community Art scholarship is rare in India but still there 
are ait scholars available and it is these men, and they must be men 
of wide sympathies, who should have the direction of museums of 
art But their hands must not be tied they must enjoy consider- 
able freedom of initiative Such men can easily tram their staffs 
on right hues In this connection I will recall the observation of Sir 
William Flower, to whose term of office as Director the British 
Museum owed a great deal, that ‘ a museum depends for its success 
not on its biuldmgs, not on its cases, and not on its exhibits, but 
on its curator ’ Intimate contact wirh art not only of India but 
of all other countries wiU be possible m museums of art properly 
organised hi'' directors of the type postulated and who can gainsay 
that such mtimate contact is urgently needed and will be a power 
for good ^ 



A FEW HIIinDU mNIATURE-PAINTERS OF THE 18th AND 
19th centuries 
Mohamalvd Abdullah Chughtai 

Miniature painting means illustrations in the manuscripts or 
other literary compilations, n hich speciall 3 ' in Persia and India n ere 
first adopted by Mohammadans m their books The Mohammadans 
were next to Chinese nho prepared paper and used it for pieservmg 
their uTitings The Muslim artists n ho used to illustiate the IMSS 
possessed many qualifications They were cahgraphists, guilders, 
pamters, binders, etc , as it can be testified m the most early records 
of Mussalmaiis’ Al Faheiat, etc Moreover, we should be thankful to 
the European scholars uho have afforded us a lot of compilations in 
the current century bearmg ample informations in this respect 

As regards indigenous Indian Art and Literature we find its 
traces m the ancient fresco pamtmgs and m the form of stone 
inscriptions or writings on palm leaves These have never been 
surpassed in their excellence from the point of art, but we do not find 
any trace of any immature painting in India before the advent of 
Islam At the beginning of the Moghal Empire in India under 
Allbar, the Huidus had a hand in oflScial affairs through his inter- 
communal pohcj^ which afforded them ample opportunity of obtaining 
best advantage of the Islamic culture vhich the Mohammadans had 
brought with them, specially m Art and Literature Thus a Hmdu 
coterie achieved prominence 

In the case of the art of paintmg ne find many Hindu names 
among the artists emploj'^ed in preparing the Persian manuscript of 
‘Amir Hamza' under the guidance of Mir Sayyad Ah of Tabrez 
Judai and Khawja Abdus Samad of Shiraz who were the commis- 
sioned Persian artists for the special purpose at the court of 
Humayun As the author of Mathur ul- Umra says m the account of 
the famous story-teller Darbar Khan (Vol II, p 3) ‘to illustrate 
“the Romance of Amir Hamza fifty artists of the Behzad school v ere 
employed under the guidance of Khawaja Abdus Samad of Shiraz 
and Mir Sayyad Ah of Tabrez Judai’ This pioneer uork of art 
began in the reign of Humayun and was completed m the reign of 
Akbar Its full description is given in many contemporary records 
(Oriental College, Lahore, Mag , 1925) A long list of the court artists 
of Akbax is provided in Atn i Alban which includes both Hindus 
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doing their level best to hnk up old Fresco paintings of Indian caves- 
witJi the present nev ly founded Eajput school, through Jam minia 
ture paintmgs found m the Gujrati MSS of the loth and 16th centuries, 
which seems to be veri ridiculous Had it been based on some sound 
definite bases we would certauil^ have gladly admitted its usefulness 
It has no connection either in the tradition or techmque or spirit 
of the art of Ajanta 

The great authorities on Eastern Art, such as Dr F R Martm 
Blochet, Migeon, Sakesian Bej', Mr Sarkar, etc , have unanimously 
disapproved it I quote here the opimons of Martin, Sarkar, and 
Sakesian Bey which are, I think, quite suflScientlj* convmcing — 

H? JIar/in says — ‘ The Rajput attribution has been evploited 
during the last few years and particularlj’ hj amateurs who have 
never seen a mmiature of the great Indian period Some wnters on 
Indian art declaie them to belong to the Eajput school and that 
the\ represent the genuine Indian Art descended directly from the 
art of the masters of Ajanta It is a coincidence that these 
miniatures were first pamted just at the period when European 
travellers, especially English travellers, went to India It is 
specially in these decadent pictures that one recognises the different 
manner in which landscapes were represented by Persian and Indian 
artists ’ {The Miniature Painting of Persia, India and TurJey, p 88 ) 

Mr SarLar says — ‘ What Dr Coomarswamy calls the Eajput 
school of paintmg is not an indigenous Hindu product, nor has it any 
national connection with Eajputana ’ {Studies in Mughal India by 
Sarkar, p 292 ) 

Sakesian Bey says — ‘ It is not to be forgotten that the art of paint- 
mg on paper has been introduced into India by the Persian artists 
in the service of Tunurede conquerors, that the first production in the 
Mughal school were the Persian works transposed in a new form and 
that the art of mmiature of the Rajput does not seem to have existed 
m India before the Grand Mughals It is indeed strange that one 
should not recognise m this national school that which one would 
ascribe to the Frescoes of Ajanta, a uork anterior to the 16th and 
perhaps even of the 17th century The types and costumes, and 
religious manners should have inevitable affinities but nothmg 
appears to be less certain than the derivation of the Eajput minia- 
tures irom the Frescoes of Ajanta which are remote from each other 
by a thousand y'^ears ’ {La Miniature Persane. Introduction, p X ) 
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a little further, I can find out other points like these, but I contend 
on these bare Islamic signs -which is a proof sufficient to say that the 
Iliniature painting produced in India was thoroughly influenced 
by the Mohammadans 

Mr X C IMehta has referred to a umque Gujrati MS of 1 asanta 
1 a scroll on cloth, dated 1451 A D (in his book ‘ The Studies of 
Indian Painting', Chapter II) which has 79 paintings, a form of 
Mural-paintiiig uliieh was prepared during the reign of Ahmed Shah 
Kutub ud-din of Gujrat (855 863 AH =1451 1458 AD) Mr Mehta 
is himself mistaken here in pomting out the oversight of the scnbe of 
the 3I& referred to, who is perfectly right as regards the dates of the 
reign of Kutub ud dm Mr Mehta has shown m it some prominent 
and dommant points of Islamic culture, which I have noted above m 
the Jam paintings of the Lahore Museum Though this MS has 
been prepared after one and a half centuries of the Mushm rule 
established in Gujrat, jet we find that Musalmans had influenced 
deeply the life of the people of Gujrat, which is evident m their 
specimens of art But Mr Mehta says that at that time Behzad the 
renowned artist of Persia was not present, i e Persian pamting was 
not in existence How funnj it is I attribute it to the weakness 
of ZJr Mehta s knowledge of Islamic Art Sir ilehta should be 
aware of the fact that we have still in existence the Persian illus- 
trated ^ISS even of the eleventh centurj’ — rather earher than it 
1 think the study of IMartm’s, Blochet’s and of others’ works ivdl 
reveal everything to Mr Mehta This is wholly the fault of the 
Mohammadans who never troubled to divert their attention towards 
it The Europeans alone have done something with respect to the 
authenticity of the Islamic Art itself which struck them from time to 
time It will also be of an immense interest to you that my dear 
friend, Mr Ajit Ghose of Calcutta, a great collector of the day, very 
kindly showed me his unique 3LS of Behan Lai’s Satsaiya, illustrated 
by Sheikh AsanuUah, written for Jagat Singh and compiled on 
Friday, the 5th day of the dark foitnight m Baisakh, 1741=about 
1680 A D This is the reason why the Mohammadans are regarded 
pioneers m mmiature pamtmg m India, they alone were the artists 
yvho taught it to their neighbours 

All the -writers admit the direct influence of Mughal pamting on 
the Rajput pamting, which they regard as an obhgation towards 
us on their part I thmk they should say as J\Ir iMigeon says — 
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Mam Sitlh — Nikka — Earn Lai— Pandit Sev — Gohu— Shai- 
vaites — IManku — Cbaitu — Khnshahl — ^ICama — Tke portraits of all 
these artists can be seen in the Lahore Central Jluseum Gallen 

Oouhar Su’hae -whose two best specimens of work are found 
in the unique collection of Mr Chughtai, the famous artist of world 
Hide repute These are the finest specimens of Indian painting 
of the period He generally signs m Persian character m shakasta 
hand (Sakht Gauhar Suhae, i e by Gauhar Suhae on the back of the 
pictiu-es I am trj^mg to compile a separate monograph about the 
characteristics of the stjde of tins artist 

Sham Dass — Chandar Chalatar — Shisham Chalra — H*hose 
specimens of work I hace seen in the rare and fine collection of 
Prof Agha Haider Hassan of Kiram College, Hyderabad, Deccan 
Paj Har Charan Dass, \ihom Mr Ghose, Calcutta, prefers to 
Mola Earn as regards techmque and says the illustrations of Lila 
Gobinda are attributed to him icZ7ia) Mr Ghose has ventured 
to give some new names to some extent from his most valuable 
collections 

Saju, referred to bj 3Ir Ghose, who paints a scene in Han Hath 
illustrations 

Pam Daijal and Kapur Singh of Amritsar who used to paint 
snake charmer and kanphata jogi which is also referred to bj 
Mr Smith 

Kamiar Bichitra Shah piehta’s books, p 5G) 

Mehra Chand of the 18th century guessed from the seal of 
Bahadur Shah of Delhi, 1211 A H =1796 A D being found on the 
back of the picture (Kohenel, p 126) 

Sahib Pam — Mnlundi Lai (Rupam No 37) 

Blnma — (Cat — Exhibition of Indian painting, Oriental Art 
Society, 1930, No 158) 

At the end, I request the audience to favour me by adding new 
names to those given here 
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{Mdrlanda Bhaimva ) 

KsHTTISH CH4.NDKA. Sa.rkab, M A , B L , 

Varendra Tie-search Society, Bajshahi 

Among many interesting specimens of sculpture deposited in the 
^luseum of the Rajshahi Varendra Researeli Society, the attention 
of the seholdis is drawn to a umque specimen recently acquired by 
this institution (through the joint efforts of Messrs Santosh Kumar 
Alukherjee and Dwijendra Kumar Chakravarti) The image undei 
review has been recovered from a locality in the land of Vaiendra 
It IS a sculpture in high lelief on a stone slab measurmg 3' X 1' Oy 
almost in a fair state of preservation with slight mutilations Tlie 
two forearms which held the lotus stalk are knocked o0 The face 
of the mam figure and the crown both have undergone slight 
mutilations 

The lower portion of the image is quite corapatihle with the image 
of a Sun god commonly met with in the museums But the middle 
and upper portion of the image in question exhibit pecuhar chdraeter- 
istics rarely found m such images of Sun-god hitherto discovered 
The pecuhai characteristics noticeable in this image, are that it is 
three faced, three eyed with jatamuLuta and six existmg arms with 
praliaranas or distinctive emblems in each hand From the broken 
off stumps of the arms it is presumed that the image was originally 
ten-handed The numbei of arms with the corresponding attributes 
in them and the representation of three faces only have made the 
type of this image a little complex Because the representation 
of five faces u ould be more in conformity with ten hands than the 
depiction of tliree or four faces (assuming one uncarved at the back) 
m it In its left hands the image holds a serpent (nagapdsat ) a 
damarti drum, a kaumudi oi nllotpala and a full-blown lotus and 
again in the right hands it holds a khatvdnga, a tndent, a saT ti and 
a full blown lotus 

The image has a pointed nimbus mth a IJirttmukha at tlie top 
and two flymg figures of Vidyadharas on two sides of it At the 
back it shows three lines of flames tapering towards the top and 
some lines of flames are also visible in the middle It is richly 
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and bad deeds of tbe people is Vidhata Purusa But lie is commonlT 
known as Puigala On the left of the image agam stands a figure 
g'aspmg the Iniidle of a sword > 

There are again tno female figures holdmg the fly uhisks in 
their hands These are probabl>^ two of the four consorts of the 
Sun god, vii Rajiil Suvaina, Suvarcasa and Chaya On a padma 
p'ltha in front of the mam image stands Goddess Earth — Prfhivi 
or according to the Bhaiisya Puiana, Mahiisreta In front of this 
again is lepiesented the thighless {an ura) Aiuna with wings and 
raised up locks of hair like those of his brother Garuda, driving 
a hexagonal {ladasra) chariot ndmg on a ma/ara-head (chariot of 
Surya being Alakaradhvaja) The pedestal is carved with seien 
horses which maj sjanbohse the seven ra 3 's of the sun or the 
spectrum Siin a ls also supposed to be the mamfest form of the 
three vedas and as such the seven rays are accoidinglj interpreted 
to be the seven metres or chandas of the vedas The sei en metres 
are Gayatri, Bihati Usnik, Jagati, Anustubh, Pankti and Tnstubh 
{Kurma Purcina) 

The images of the Sun god hitherto discovered m Bengal are 
more or less alike m then essential features, but this image diffeis 
in respect of the number of faces, hands and praharanas or symbols 
in the hands 

Two types of Sun-gods are generally desenbed m Sanskrit 
literature According to the dhyana, refened to in the Vi^nudhai 
mottara, the Surya has been described as — 

Another t 3 ’’pe has been described m Visvakarma fiilpa — 

I 


fifgHT uGi'ii iTT%' ^1% y+lf-rtflT 


1 In the Bhaitfya Ptirana, it »s stated that Surya began to bum the 
■l^uras irith his heat The latter theieupon attacked Surya The gods then 
felt bound to help Silrya and with this object thej placed Skanda or Danda, the 
Punisher of the wicked in the uni\ erse on the left and Agni which obtained the 
name Pingala on the right 
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The pitha-mantra suggests that there tuay be a composite form 
of Brafima, Visnu, Siva and Surya and the dhydna referred to 
above aJso points out that such images should be provided vith the 
pmJiamna'i or attributes, viz Lhatianga, cakra, saJh, 

jm^n akiamala and kapala And that they should be four 

ficed {vcda vaklrabhirama)^ and tnnayana or three eyed Now this 
image conforms to the above description in having lhatianga, 
padrna, salfi, and pdia {ndgapSia'^) in the form of a serpent or 
‘ Saqiendu ’ (?) and the foui hands being broken off it is very 
chfficnlt to suggest if all the other attributes or some of the following, 
VIZ ralra, sini, aksamald and 1 apala were also exhibited befittmg 
the symbols of Brahma and all the praharanas of Siva or 

Bhaitava As legards the Vedavaltra oi four faces it ma-^ be 
presumed that tlie fourth one being at the back need not have been 
can ed out as it would not be quite visible On the other hand even 
111 the absence of that face repiesentmg a particular deity his pecuhar 
symbols on the hands might have indicated his presence if all the 
hands veio in a state of peifect preservation The lowermost hands, 
however, might have been in abhaya and varada mndra in confor 
mit\ with the follonaiig dliyana of Surj'^a — 

An image from Chidambaram (fig 144, South Indian Images 
of Gorh and Goddesses) evidently represents a type of Surjm with 
three faces probably representing Surya as composed of Brahma, 
ifahesvara and ^Tsnu though the symbols held m the hands do not 
ckarlv mdi ate the same Two of the fore hands have been repre- 
sented as one in larada and the othei in abhaya pose It may be 
noted, hovever, that some worship the orb of the rising Sun as 
Brahma, the creator, others the Sun on the meridian as Siva, the 
destroyei and some legard the setting Sun as Visnu the protector 

Rai Bahadur Hirala' in an article m Indian Antiquary, 1911b 
‘On Trimuitis in Bundelkhand’ has tried to bring out the solar 
character of a thiee headed figure of Surya similar to the one 
mentioned above Unfortunately the hands of the image are all 
broken off The image under consideration is a little different, how 
ever, fiom the Chidambaram or Bundelkhand type of Surya m some 
details specially m respect of a bearded and fiercely looking face of a 
Bhairava I am mchned to say, therefore, that the present image 
may represent a type of ‘ Martanda Bhairava ’ accordmg to the 
dhydna mentioned in the Sdmda-tilala with mmor variations 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS " 

GCNTLEHtEN, 

You have confeired upon me a signal honour by granting 
me an opportunity to address such a noble assembly of scholars I 
fail to understand why yon have chosen mv humble self to shoulder 
this heavy responsibility when there are undoubtedly many persons 
M ho are better fitted for the task For the last thirteen years I have 
been confined to the boundaries of my house, a victim of heart 
troubles, neivous debility, Asthma and the Bright’s Disease In spite 
of the sincerity and earnestness of my desire I have not been able to 
do full justice to the task to which you hare called me, on account of 
the deplorable state of my health Hence you will notice many 
drawbacks and shortcomings for which I craie your indulgence 

It IS my purpose to day to invite the attention of Oiiental 
Scholars to some points coiuiected with the subjects of the Institu 
tion of Caste and Antiquities of Bengal 

Certain persons hold the view that Bengal is not a very old 
country and that she cannot boast of an ancient civilization In the 
Dhaimasuha of Baudhaj^ana even travellers are required to perform 
the rituals of 'Punastoma’ or ‘Sarvapiisthaisti ’ as an expiation for 
a visit to Bengal What can be the meaning of this theological 
ban * 

From the Satajiatha Bialmana it appears that the Aryan civili- 
zation was earned to iMithila by Videgha Mathava as fai back as the 
age of the Brahmanas According to the Ramayana, Amurtaraja of 
the Lunai dynastj^ founded Pragjyotisapura in the vioinity of 
Dharmaranya ’ Amurtaiaja, is to be identified as the brother of the 
kmg Ku^anabha who is the grandfather of the great Visvamitra 
Pragjyotisapura now known as Gaiihati, uas the capital of Assam, 
The question nou arises whether the vieu can be maintamed that the 
Aryan civihzation u as shut out from Paundra or Bengal when it is 
found that the two neighbouring provinces of hlithila and Assam had 
come under its powerful sway The Malinhlinraia sais ‘The 
learned men of Paundra, Kahnga, Magadha and Chedi are well 


* Bv PrScyavidyamaharnai a Bai Sahib Nagendranath Va&u 
1 Vide Ramayana Adikanda, Chap 35 
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During this jienod, Paundra was ruled by Vasudex a, Kausiki-kaccha 
bv Mahauja, Vanga by Samudrasena and Tamralipta by Cbandra- 
sena Besides Karvata or Manbbum and Suhma oi the Radha 
country, xvere held by diSerent kings The region tying along the sea- 
shore was in the occupation of the Mlecchas ® 

Though the jiurpose of the Hatitanisa is to extol the greatness 
of Krishna, it paj^s a glowing tribute to the remarkable poner and 
heroism of Vasudeva, the kmg of Paundra who was an enemy of 
Kiishna Vasudeva inaiehed upon Dvaraka with his army with the 
object of vanquishing Krishna Hundreds of the Yadava warriors 
perished at his hands Wlien the hero, Satyaki, after a crushing 
defeat was about to be killed Kiishna appeared on the scene and xx as 
stiuck xxith admiration at the surpassing valoui of Vasudeva Then 
began a furious battle between the two combatants in which the 
manoeuvres of Krishna cost Vasudeva his life On that memorable 
day Dvaraka rang with the praise of the unexampled braverj>- of 
the Bengalis 

The Lord larishna xx'as greatty devoted to the Brahmanas This 
dexotion won him their affection The Kshatnya community of 
Bengal knexx that many of theii ancestors had been elevated to the 
lank of Brahmins bj’^ viitue of their knowledge and that a number 
of tliem were on account of their chsmterested services, honoured by 
the title of ‘ Biahma Ksatrottara’ or greater than the Brahmms 
and Kshatriyas It xxas then ancestors who had introduced the 
Varnasrama’ or the institution of Caste into the regions of Anga, 
Vanga and Kalmga They had a great respect for learned men 
It has already been pointed out on the authority of the Malidbharata 
that the wise men of Paundra and Magadha followed the ancient 
lehgion Noxv what is the nature of that ancient religion It is the 
religion of the Uimmsads or the Brahmavidya The Chdndogija 
Upamsad saj’'s that the Brahmavidyi is the exclusive possession of 
the Kshatiiyas It xxas from the Kshatriyas that the Brahmms 
obtained the knoxx ledge The adxmnced Kshatrij'as chd not recognize 

to any considerable extent the importance of the Vedic rituals 
They taught the supreme necessity of self culture even to the 
Biahmins The esoteric jihilosoiihy had its origin in Mithila — it 
spread lo Magadha, achieved a fuller development in Anga and 


0 Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, Chap 30 
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Some people are of the opimon that the movement agamst 
Brahmmism ongmated -mth the Buddha and the Jama Mahavira 
A study of the UjJanisads will however lead to the coiiclu'Jion that 
the doctrine of salvation which they expounded was not then own 
discover!-, but was rooted m the Upantsads ~ This esiilams why m 
the old Buddhist v ritmgs homage has been paid to Astaka Varna deva 
^'isvamitra and the other great Esis ® The rise of Jamism and 
Buddhism is the direct outcome of the ascendancy of the Kshatm as 
In them origmal form they may be regarded as onli an offshoot 
of Hinduism as they are based on the Upanisads The first advice 
of Buddha to his followers is that they should respect a Brahmin 
who is pure-minded and endowed \nth the knowledge of Brahma ® 
We find 51ahavira, the last of the Tiithankaras, deeph read in the 
four Vedas and the old sacred hterature 

On account of the predommant influence of the Kshatiiyas, the 
Jama and Buddhist scnptures declared them to be superior to the 
Brahmins It is commonly believed that the Buddha and ^ilahavira 
proclaimed the equahty of all men But this is not a fact Both 
of them held that the Sudras were unfit to receive Piavrajva or 
imtiation into spintual life 

The Jama and Buddhist doctrmes came to be accepted thioucrh 
out Eastern India Their followers mcluded the mightiest of kings 
as well as the humblest of villagers When the Brahmin of Western 
India found that under the influence of the Kshatrivas the Buddhist 
and Jama religions had cast a spell on the mnids of the people in 
Eastern India they attempted to cut off this legioii fiom the rest 
of the country by prescribing expiatory sacrifices for those who 
would visit this land Observmg that the Kshatnvas were opposed 
to the Vedic lehgion they went so far as to declare that there were 
no longer anv Kshatnyas in the world But this campaign of the 


' Vide Brhadarnyaka Upanisad 6 2, 7 Gautama Dhai-ma Siitra 3, 27 
tpastamba Dharma Sutra, 2 9, 10 Gautama Dharma Sutra 3, 18 19 
S I ide Mah5\ agga, 6, 35 2 

9 Vide Dhammapada IS and ilahaiagga, 6, 35 S 

10 The Sacred Books of the East, Vol XXII, p 221 

11 Vide Jma Samhita and 5csr5nga Sutra of the Jamas the ''lahai agga 
and Ambattha Sutta of the Buddhist 

12 Vide Ambattha Sutta in tho Sacred Books of the Buddhist, 5'oI I and 
Acaraiiga Siitra in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol XXII, p 191 and also 
in Jma Sanhita of the Digambara Jamas 
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a competent nurse so am I content to entrust the Kajukas with the 
task of administration for the well being and happmess of my lungdom 
It IS mv desiie that thev should be impartial in their dealings and 
that m awarding punishment they should show' some leniency ’ The 
pow'er of the Rajukas was not confined to merel}' administrative 
affairs in which they enjoyed absolute authority The rock edict 
Xo I tells us that from their ranks were selected officers called 
Dharraamahamatras who were invested with the highest power in 
religious mattem They were sent to distant countries to preach 
the sacred lehgion of Buddhism Formerly the Brahmms alone had 
the right to speak authoritatii ely on religious matters The post of 
the Cluef justice could only bo offered to a Brahmm It can easily 
be imagined to what a great extent the piestige and influence of the 
Rajukas oi the Kayasthas had increased during the Buddhist age 
when the Emperor Asoka, ignoring the time honoured piactice, 
delegated to them the nghts and duties of the Brahmins and 
appointed them to the posts of the Justices of the peace charged 
with the function of dealuig even handed justice to the commuraty 
including the Brahmins Tins, of course, exposed them to the 
ill-w’ill of the Brahmins 

The 8toiy of the settlement of the five Brahmins and five 
Kayasthas in Gauda during the reign of Adisura in the 8th centnrjs 
so widely circulated by the Brahmin genealogical writers, has no 
foundation in fact, so far as the Kayasthas are concerned Long 
before the 8th century there w ere Brahmins and Kayasthas with the 
surnames of Vasii, Ghosha, Guha, illitra, Patta, etc This is proved 
by the testimony of the Damodarpur and Ghagrahati plates 
Brahmms with the follow ing surnames are mentioned m the Nidhan- 
pur copperplate of Bhaskaravarma, — Adhya, Kirti, Kunda, Kula, 
Ghosha, Patta, Dama, Dasa, Deva, Phaia, Nanda, Nandi, Naga, 
Pala, Pahta, Bhatfa, Bhafti, Bhrti, Mitra, Rata or Trata, Vasu, 
Vnddhi, Sarma, Sena and Soma The 27 surnames mentioned 
stand foE 40 separate families belonging to the different gotras and 
the vedas The full text of Bhaskarvarma’s copperplate inscription 
IS not as yet available and there is little doubt that m the portions 
still unpubhshed many other surnames are mentioned Besides, the 
copperplate inscription of Maharaja Lokanatha found in Tipperah, 


1C Vide Epigraphia Indica, Voi XII, pp 63 66 Vol XIX, p 243 
17 
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or Kara (Knasty hiieh jibrnses as (Vanga- 

vimalambarapuina-Candra) and ‘ ’ {Asniiuranganva's p) 

occnning m rhe copperplate of Malia'-ira (Jiipta points to then 
Bengali origin Alost of the lirahmimc surnames that are mentioned 
in the iSTidhanpur copjieiplate grant of Bhaskaiavarina also occur in 
the Xeulpur grant of Subhakaia of Orissa Though Subhakara has 
been described as an ardent follower of Buddha he settled two 
liundied Brahmins b} a copperplate grant It mav be surmi/ed 
that these Brahmins migrated to Onssa fiom Bengal with the 
Bhauma dynasti There is ample evidence to piove that not onh 
Biahmins but also manj Kayasthas went tlieie and were for 
successive generations appointed to high aclmmestrative positions m 
the States of Kalinga and Ko^ala Keedless to sav, the influence of 
Bhauma dynasty combmed with the establishment of the Brahmins 
and Kaiasthas led to the prevalence of uniform manners, customs, 
usages education and culture in Eastern India Though in a latei 
age the influence of Badhli a and Varencha Brahmins from Kanauj 
and the ^loslcra lule brought about fai -reaching changes in Bengal it 
i>5 notenortln’^ that cien nov a laige measme of nnifoiniity is to be 
found m the customs, usages and the languages of the provinces of 
-Assam and Orissa, situated as thei are at such a gicat distance from 
each other 

Hundreds of Buddhist Tnntiik writers floinislied m Bengal 
between 800 A D , and 1200 A D when the Pala dynasty vas in 
power The majo-ity of these writers were Bralunin and Kaj'astlia 
Acharjas It was they who composed the earliest DoJids inBeugil 
some of which have been published by Mahamahoiiadhaj a Dr Hara 
jnasad Sastn C I E under the auspices of tlie Sahitya-Pansad 
These Dolias cannot be understood without the aid of the Sanslcrit 
commentariesi But the cultivation of the dialect m which the^ 
weie written contributed to the development of tlie Gaudiyan 
language 

It Avas in the Buddliist period that tlie songs of Yogipala, 
Alahlpala and of Gopichand became popular in Gauda The songs of 
Yogipala and Mahipala have not yet been recovered, but the songn 
of Gopicliand are evtant in different versions in the Eastern as well 
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qualified for the ta*k of preparing them Within the last fifty veais 
this nnivcisal practice has disappeared with the result that nian\ 
hundreds of genealogical uorks hare been destroyed bv fire, flood 
and uorms It is ln^ firm conrictioii that the Kulapanjis of Bengal 
contain the most precious material for reconstructing the social 
histoi\ of her people The materials for m\ lllstor^ of the Castes 
and Sect-- of Bengal are mainlv deined from them Onl} 10 
volumes of this work have been published , it uould take another 25 
\ olumes to comjilete it 

From the genealogical accounts of the K^l^astha community 
UK hiding its seveial branches it is cleai that the ranks of this 
communitv veie swelled bv the Rajputs or Chatris vho came 
to Bengal from different parts of India In the same wai the Agai 
vals and other traders from the vest ^\ho came and settled heie 
vere gradualh absorbed bj' tbe different B<5mv5 castes Dr 3DI 
Haraprasad Siistn has proved that the Buddhist influence m 
Bengal did not die out until after the 15th centuiv During that 
centun mam influential K<5yasthas came under the influence of 
orthodov Hinduism and liecame ardently devoted to the Brahmins 
On account of the strict control and rigid dLscijibne winch thei 
imposed upon the societi it nas in a shoib time purged of the 
Buddhist element Following the example of the kmg Ballala Sena 
who engaged Brahmin Kulaclryas or genealogical writers to recoid 
the pedigree and the social functions of the Kuhna Brahmins, the 
Ka^ astha Zemindars secured the sei vices of Brahmins in compding 
their genealogies jMost of these writers belonged to the Radbna 
section of the Brahmin community The\ spaied no pains to wipe 
out the memoiy of the historj’^ of the Kavastha commumtj during the 
period when it was pro-Buddhist Consequently in the Kulapanjis 
compiled by them there is much that is not supported by historaal 
evidence It is probabh due to then activities that little trace is 
left of the older genealogies This is also the reason why references 
to earlier periods are so meagre and fragmentari , although from the 
1 5th century onwards we have got full and detailed accounts of each 
and every community^ 

We have found a few older records called ‘ Jijnasa ’ or ‘ Enquii 
les ’ from which we get only a very mcomplete picture of the 
contemporary society The Buddhist mfluence on society is, how 
ever, manifest from the genealogical account of all the castes 
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the above it may be concluded that the rehgious books written 
in Nagaii characters by the Muhammadans were the contributions of 
the Nagara Brahmins vho had now been conveited to Islam 
Among those Nagara Brahmms who accepting the Buddhist creed 
still letamed their identity and their family surnames of Ghosha, 
Mitra, etc , there iveie manylwho m the role of Buddhist Masters 
wrote authoritative Tantrik works and the evidence of this is still 
to be found in the Tibetan Bslan-hgyur and Kandjur On the 
other hand those Nagara Brahmms who had remained within the 
fold of Hinduism were compelled to renounce their religion in favour 
of Islam by threats of persecution either at the hands of the new 
bom Brahmin Societj'^ or fiom the Muhammadans Though they had 
to give up their old religion they could not break away from their 
time-honoured customs and habits Hence we still find them using 
the Ncigari charaetem 

Foimerly the Sylhet Nagari was confined to the distiict of Syl 
het and its immediate neighbourhood Fifty years ago Munshi 
Abdul Karim, an inhabitant of Sylhet, returning from Europe, con 
structed the Nagan types aftei having revised the alphabet on the 
Euiopean model by rejectmg many of its letters These were the 
types in which the Musalmam religious books w ere printed I have 
not yet come across any JISS written m the old Sylhet Nagari 
I have, however, got mformation of the existence of Nagari MSS in 
the houses of wealth j' Muhammadans of Bishnupur m Western Bengal 
Though thej'’ use the Bengali alphabet foi all other purposes, the 
Scriptures w’hich they privately study are all written in Nagari 
characters I have been told that MSS written m Nagari characters 
can be collected in large numbers from Bishnupur if a search is 
made for them in right earnest Some time ago I secured only 
seven such MSS Though the writmg of these bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Sylhet Nagari, the letters used are larger m number and 
IS much closer to Devanagari 

The characters which accomxianied the Buddhist masters when 
they travelled to Tibet from this country and in which the scriptures 
were wuitten are still in use, being known as the Bhota or Tibetan 
alphabet In our opinion the alphabet w^hich once distinguished 
the Nagara Brahmins is being still used by their Muhammadan 
descendants when writing on rehgious subjects Hence it differs in 
many points from the modern Nagari Under the patronage of the 



THE LEGEND OF RAJA GOPICHAND 

Gopal Chakdba Haldae, 31 A , 

Besearch Assistant to the Kaliira Professor of Indian Linguistics 
and Phonetics, Calcutta Vniveisity 

The legend of Raja Gopichand is current all over Aryan speaking 
Lidia Ongmating in Bengal, the storj’- spread to the vest, and 
became widelj popular m Bdiar, Hindustan, Panjab, Rajputana, 
Central India, Gujarat and the 3Iahratta country In its popularitv 
as a religious romance it is second only to the Ramayana and the 
3Iahabharata stones and to the various cycles of Sanskiit and Pan 
ranic romance In outline it is the storj^ of the renunciation of the 
vorld by a young king who at the instance of his mother left his 
kingdom, his treasures, his two mves, whom he loved hke his ver 3 
Me, and went forth to lead the life of a mendicant, serving his 
master and following him about The storj' as current all over India 
is substantially the same, though there are some noteworthy dif- 
ferences in the different provincial recensions These vill be noted 
in due course 

Popularity of the Legend — The gieat popularity of the legend 
■of Gopichand which marks it off from many other legends is a 
very striking fact In Bengal on whose soil, as we shall see the 
story in all probabilitj' had its birth — its historical kernel at an\ 
rate, is by common consent, associated ivith the province — the 
memorj' of the king is stiU fresh in popular recollection His stori 
forms m some areas (e g Rangpur) the subject matter of popular sing 
song narratives (paid gdn) which spin out the storj' and finish it m a 
number of evening sittings At night fall a troupe of village smgers, 
who are generally men without anj' formal education gathers in the 
house of some rich man and gives a performance which runs foi 
several evenings together Some of the singers are professedly 
3Iohammadans — they have accepted the faith of the prophet of 
Arabia, but have not changed their attitude to the legends of 
the country The singers bring with them some instruments for 
accompaniment — drums and cj'mbals and sometimes a violin The 
narrative is in veise and is either regularly sung or intoned by the 
leader who stands in the centre of audience, squattmg round him on 
the floor He is called gam or the singer His assistants simjiL 
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The Queftiwns Raised by the Legend — The ston of Gopiehand 
lias certain other ramifications irhich, besides giving it curreiicj over 
Hindustan, have important beanngs on the questions raised by the 
legend The questions are connected with (i) Goraldinath his age 
and his mission (ii) the relationship between Gorakhnath and other 
Nathas and King Gopiehand, and hence the historicity of 
(xopichand, and lastly’’ (iii) the obscure origm of Kathism, its sudden 
emergence -without pievious warning, and its slow transformation 
fiom a Buddhistic cult into a form of Saivism These questions 
fuinish the crux of the problems that the legend raises 

Non-Bengah Recensions of the Legend — The versions current 
outside Bengal are late and show extraneous elements The tradi- 
tion, however, is old and has never been lost it has been modified 
Thus Gopiehand is referred to in Hahk Mahammad Jaishi s 
Padumdiatr The book is held to be the earliest Hnidi book its 
antiqmtv is well-established But no IMS on the Gop’chand legend 
sufficiently’ old, has come down to us in the Hindi or othei extra- 
Bengah speeches As a mass of popular poetrv it has suffered 
untold modification at the hands of obscure poets vauagis and 
mendicant singers in Hindustan It is not safe to rely on the version 
of anv one of these A sufficiently old version of the Hmdustani 
version m some authentic recension of MSS is a desideratum 

Panjabi Version — One Panjabi version was collected bv Sir 
Eichard Garnac Temple in the Legends of the Punjab Vol II (Siodng 
Rdjd Gopiehand) Gaud Bangal was the home of Gopiehand, and he 
was the King of Ujjain Mainawanti, his mother, was the sister of 
the sage King Bharathari (Bhartihari) The mother enjoined the son 
to leave the vanities of the world and to seek immortalitv from 
Jalandhar Hath as his disciple Gopiehand on the contrary at the 
ad-vice of his muiister had the Yogi who was m a trance thiown into 
a well and then stones were thrown into it tdl it was quite full 
In an interlude is related how in the past the two Natha gurus, 
^lacchandar and Jalandhar had been cursed — one w as to be ensnared 
OV women with sensual pleasures and forget his spiritual mission 
the other was to be buried up m a well Both of them were to be 
lescued hi their respective disciples Kanupha and Goraldinath 
Gorakh now arrived at the King’s city on this mission and at his 
wammg Gopiehand was alarmed He surrendered himself to 
Jalandhar who pardoned him, initiated him into his order and 
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consequence the father of the hero died Then follows the legend m 
the familiar lines Jalandhar was buried up bj’- Gopichand, who 
latei was made to realise his folly by Kanupha Then the long 
made amends , three packets of pulses were turned into ash as he 
called on the angered Guru, and on the fourth occasion, the Guru 
pardoned him Jalandhar tried Gopichand hard when he apphed 
for initiation he was appointed to cairy water 12 times a day for 
his Guru (cf the Bengali recensions), to beg alms from his oun 
subjects, and to beg alms lastly amidst the usual scenes of waihng 
from his own queen Menavati and the twelve hundred other wives 
Bor their consolation, Jalandhara predicted an heir to the throne, 
and then begins Gopichand’s period of wandermg in the company of 
the Guru, in course of which he visited his sister m the city of Dhara, 
and had to face the well-known scene of pathetic appeal from her 
Some Gujarati accounts close there with this note of tragedy, but 
others soften it by adding that twelve years later the Guru and th& 
disciple had returned to Gaud-Vanga 

Marathi Version — A Marathi version (presented by Appaji 
Govind Inamdar) has a prelude relating hov Mainamati, the mother 
of Gopichand who had his seat in Kancan nagar, turned a disciple 
of the Guru lalandhar Nath on seeing him passing on the streets 
with the faggots on his head The mam legend is on the Gujarati 
line instead of the thiee packets of pulses as the ‘ scape goats ’ for 
the Guru’s ire to exhaust itself, the Marathi version has three golden 
images of the king himself The legend closes in a happier vein , 
Gopichand returns to Gaud to reign there for one thousand years 

Bengali Recensions — The Bengali versions compared to these 
non-Bengali stories are undoubtedly fuller and the native smgers 
have preserved the storj'^ purer Pomts of agreement between the 
groups are apparent 

Published versions — But all the Bengali versions of the songs 
nave not vet been published Publications of the songs about 
Gopichaudra m Bengah dates from the year 1&73 when (i) in 
/ A iS’ -B , Vol , No 3, Sir George Grierson published a version of 
the songs — Mayndmatir Git, as heard from a man of the Jugi (Yogi) 
caste in Rangpur District In spite of the attempts of his scribe to 
retouch it (m the first half), it is a fair sample of the legend as it is 
known in the area (u) Babu Siva Chandra Sil mtroduced Durlabh 
Malhk’s Govinda Chandrer Git m the Vangiija Sahitya Parisad Patnl a 
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np, was man led to the Adima and Paduna, the daughters of King 
Harischandra His leign began auspiciously with the young lo\ eh 
queens and hundreds of othei-s and a vast flounshmg dominion 

This prelude to the Gopichand legend in which we learn of the 
father and mother of the hero is peculiar to Rangpui Bhabani Das 
IS absolutely silent on it except for his reference to Mayna’s initiation 
by Gorakh at the age of nine, on which Durlabh Mallik is also 
agreed Shukur JMohammad’s account is very plain — Gopichand is 
born before the husband and the wife had met and Mamkehand died 
of fever when Maynamati was in meditation The king was ere 
mated, but the flames did not burn Maynamati Aduna and Paduna 
were the queens, but there were others too 

The non-Bengali versions except the Gujarati ones always begin 
not with the birth of Gopichand or death of his father, but with the 
next phase of Gopichander’s life, m which Mayna, according to all 
accounts, enjoins king Gopichand, her son, to renounce the world and 
the wives and to seek true knowledge as a disciple of Haripha (himself 
a disciple of Gorakhnath) Gopichand cast doubt on the relationship 
of Mayna and Haiipha which would bring on him later on slavery to 
a courtesan He, howevei was doubtful and called, on the advice 
of the queen Aduna, for proofs Proofs vere furnished one aftei 
another — Mayna passed the ordeal in boding oil vhen the queens 
jubdation at her feigned death turned to dismaj' The feat of cio«s 
ing stream on foot and of weighing lighter than a /idsi leaf veie 
successfully demonstiated by the sage woman The kmg was pei 
suaded and ui spite of the queen’s attempts to postpone it by bribing 
the soothsayer Brahmm and the barber, prepared himself foi mitia 
tion by donning on the mendicant’s rags, accepting the horn, havi ig 
the ears pierced, and so on This second peiiod of convmcmg the 
lang which is brief in non-Bengali versions is heie full of elaborate 
details in which Maynamati is tested (only in Bengali versions) and 
proved how precious was the knowledge she had got In Bhabani 
Das’s account also Mayna was tested similarlj'^, and the daughters in 
law went the length of poisoning her (but they had not had hei 
boiled in oil, as in the Gan) and were jubdant at her supposed death 
The brunt of the whole thmg aimed at testmg the worth of Yoga 
18 borne in Shukur Mohammad’s account bi' the Haiipha Guru himself 
and not at all by Mayna The kmg, according to it, failed to utilise 
the visdom he had received from the Guru, because he had not 
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unrea-^onable m favoni of Tippcrah and we are told that Jlayna- 
matlr PTlmi ‘-aw the great remincntion and the all-wise queen 
herself must have been from Bikrimpui (South Dacca) as Aduna 
and Paduna from Sablifir (Western Dacca) (A’" K Bhattasali, 
2Iaynamatir Gan, Introduction) Gopichand remams as obscure 
as ever — nothing could have made him sur\ ive m folk memory but 
for his renunciation and connection, above all, with the great Xath- 
Siddhas 

Whatever its historical value, the legend of Gopichand is of 
primary iiiiportance as tlirowing some light — however famt and 
uneertam it raa\ be — on what may be called the dark age of earlj 
Indian history and culture Like the almost contemporary dark age 
ni Europe, it was during tins iicnod tiiat the ancient Hmdii world 
was taking its modern shape 

Modern Hindu Life — a result of Culluial Assimilation The 
Legend and the jiroress of A ssunilatton — Alodern Indian life has made 
an amazing &\nthesis of the materials of different inspirations 
Hmdu life in India to da\ presents on the whole a homogeneous 
picture This happens cvei^ where — diverse elements are uncon- 
sciously synthesized into a complex wliole through the desire of 
the generations for a consistent story Thus, for cvample, in the 
present case, Gopichand, a purely romantic figure of a later de\ o 
tional order, has been connected in the Xorth Indian versions of 
the legend with Bhaitihari, a classical hero But the legends, as 
IS natural in such cases, yet remain to point to a distant past 
Buddhism has been submerged by Hinduism , the Yiigis, who pro 
bably weie affiliated to the Buddhistic Tantrik order, are i^aivite 
ascetics In Bengal they form to day a distinct secular section 
w ithin the Hindu community, and most of them m the East Bengal 
arc Vaisnavas, and weavers as a rule by profession JIucli of the 
rituals of the Saivite ascetic order or the practices of the Bengali 
Jugi section echo back to an era when the assimilation had not y'et 
taken place The process, however, of this transformation is yet 
unloiown 

The Xaths and Xathism, from this point of view, are of the 
highest importance and the Gopichand legend owes its importance 
to its being connected with them But these Natha Gurus are 
themselves the real enigma All about them is twilight dimness 
From Marathi Juanesiari wq are warranted in putting them as 
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The higi Ca-,fc — In Bengal tlie Ilathas have, hovever, standard 
ized into a caste — the Jugis, the caste of weavers The legend of 
Gopichand lias been preserved by them m Eangpur, and MSS of it 
are oftener found m tlieir houses than elsewhere ‘ They number 
305,910 Their greatest numbers are found m Tipperah, Ifoakhali, 
and they are numeious also m Chittagong, Mymensingh, Dacca, 
Bakarganj but they are m considerable numbers m the Southern 
districts of the Presidencj Dirision and in parts of the Northern 
Bengal (Censu<! 1^21, lol V, Pt I, p 354) In North Bengal 
the\ call themselves Siva Vam‘^a and are possibly of Saiva persuasion , 
but in the East Bengal thc 5 ’' ire mostlj' Vaisnav as Their ‘ sections ’, 
V17 Kasyapa, Siva, Adi, Alarishi, Anadi, Batuk, Boibhairab, Goralc?a, 
Matsyendra, Min, Satya. — and religious groupmg, vi? Brahman, 
Sannyasa (Kanphaf) Dandl, Dharmaghare, Jath, Kiilipha, Danhar, 
Aghorpanthi, Bhartrhari, Sarangihar — are interesting (Eis]e 3 ’’ — 
■Castes and Trtbals of Bengal, Vol II, p 52) It is to be remembered 
that thea' did not and often do not burn them dead, though they 
liold thenisehcs Hindus m cverv way Thus Nathism, whatever in 
origin has transformed itself In origin a form of Tantrik Buddhism, 
as it is held it w as perhaps natural for it in the days of approMma- 
tion and adoption to shade off easily into Tantrik Saivism, caring 
more for its Tantrik rites, tenets and s^stem These suited any 
labelling, Buddhi-,m or San ism, and if these were permitted to them 
the Yogis were easil}' reconaled Later on came Islam, and a vast 
multitude, still Buddhistic, who had hung on the borderland of 
Hinduism would gladly adopt it Narafijaner-usma lends suiiport to 
such a surmise Still later came the "Vaisnava wave and those wJio 
were depiessed found a now haven Gopichandrer Gan in Bengali is 
full of Vaisnaia touches winch can easily be explained if this is kept; 
in view 

It might he submitted that Nathism is perhaps nothing so 
academic ns Buddhism de\ eloping or declming, but the jirimitive 
cults and rites of the non Aryan people winch through ages persisted 
among the folk, and were continued bj' a chain of folk vagabonds, 
highly esteemed b 3 " the people for their supposed miracle making 
powers These belonged to no regular order — Buddha, Jama oi 
Hindu, — but were readv to affihate themselves to an 3 ’^ one and to 
-colour any one in their turn Erom non Vedic charms to the present 
day Sahajiya, transformations through Tantrik Buddhism and Tantrik 
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IS BHAGATADGITA POST-BUDDHIST ^ 

Eao Bahadur Sardak H V Kibe 

The text of the Bliagatad Gtia as recovered from Alberum’s 
hidra is perhaps the oldest extant and an impartial text of the 
famous n ork 

The first line of the 3rd stanza of chapter 11 runs as follows — 

Tilak in his famous Gita Bahasya has observed that some com 
mentators prefer to treat this line and the second as a separate 
entitj' fiom the last two lines But both agree as to the meanmg 
The first tno hues are — 

The3 , according to some commentators, mean — Oh God thou m this 
IS aj hast described self 

The Sanskrit expression is rather curious and appears 

to be a technical term of foreign origm The last word ijs? is 
ordmaril} taken to mean as ‘descnbed’ and is uiitten in ordinary 
editions in coiijunckon uitli the previous word — 

The aboie surmise, howe\er, is supported In the following 
facts — 

Professor J Pratt, PhD in his monumental york ‘T/ip 
Pilgrimage of Buddhism mid a Buddhist Pilgrim ’ (Macmillan A Co , 
Ltd 1928, p 247) has discussed the word ‘ Bhuta tathata found 
in the yorks of the Yogacara school of the Maha^ana Buddhism 
According to him the word ‘ Bhuta tathata ’ means ‘ Absolute ’ 
Then he goes on to call it ‘ Thatness ’ He mentions that Professor 
A B Keith suggests for ‘ Bhuta tathata ’ the rendenng ‘ Thusness ’ 
Professor Pratt's conclusion is ‘ Bhuta-tathata is the ultimate 
spiritual essence, is all m all ’ (p 2o0) 

Having regard to the fact that for the expression ‘ Bhuta ’ in 
Buddhist literature before ‘ tathata ’ there is ‘ etad ’ in Sanskrit, both 
of which mean the same thing, viz ‘That,’ it is not difiicult to 
conclude that one is indebted to the other Professor Pratt is 
obvioush’’ ywong m translating the whole expression ‘ Bhuta- 
tathata ’ as ‘ absolute ’ His final rendering of it is correct The first 
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Jrn^ ^3W5Tt I fi?jTf%’ — 

t<^?J*nTRw 1 jt =g ■stfk jt s'^rfiiffi 

V ^ 

Rira ^TTW^ '5ITsnfS[3TRI'^g ^FT I WliRT !3rf|% 'SW- 

I ?:i%r^'!gf<T srrmr fwkfesjT^fT 

fST^ 5?J5^ Fulfil fTOM 'g^f^^frir rl^2^ 

9 =^FT wxfir 1 '^w ?^»nfRTf%? 1 ^TfR- 

’aFRjri^ — tFt '^rar 

rT^^FTTFs I ^fTflT^^IST =^ Fftm^^^5}^f^>l5lf»7l%^F« 

^rfirg 'i^iT^tfikTiSFi <t 5fra^ 1 stitit 

R<7UofRji)et,f^5d%irr5 ag ■JT^Trq^ft 5 ^^ I cRTT ^f^rf WJ^rTT 

— “ fi=ri^sfifWrgTm5T — 1 xif^i^vrFii ifs f^cim 
^53 ^ ’£rg(§3;^5ti%FM5C 5 I Tifk 5 amojRT, w g 
5 ’a^, ckHT3T^T3R — rrsTT 5 ^opRsiafflcfraft^JirgiirFiT- 

^TTciTuna'ra ?k»r=fn(:nmrk<T33T Tfrr — 5’srTfkrpfl<§ ^sr^riFTTiK^fi^'qTt rj^ 

rrt?i%'Fjrt<#J I gq^sjass SRTTatJS 3T — ^'STT 

aifff 53 fig 1 fTsir TiT3?iT^ fwfVs*! 

Eh'K'm»TT3T^tRjr^ ^t3Tsr% figKm^ tunvwff^an^ri 
sis%' <^r3^ ri^iaig ai^kTSimit ^ ’arwrargriaR ^ifsFi 

HrtnarTOJnf^^^i'gfai'z^ fr^mTarg 1 ^ ’aTai^graam h ^ Tmrft 

aw^wg a3i^Tf% fii73'37KX’:g— sFm^fiKRa — 

^ g 5T 5 I =g7:Ti^xg^^a^T3iari3 3i!=q:i%^ 

3:^7Tf5ra^rf^ 1 gniRnf^Jh 1 ra^gftarfiTanftsrT Ff^^rrarlk^ai- 



THE LOKAYATII£AS AND THE KAPALIKAS 

Dakshina Eanjana Shastri, M A , 

Lecturer ni Sansl rit. Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta 

Tile Lokayata is a ver’^ ancient sect in India It is as old as 
the Vedas, if not older The Kapahkas too, as it appears, do not 
differ much from it in pomt of age, even though it is very difficult to 
say with certamtj', which of these two sects is the older Both the 
sects are referred to m the Vedas, in Buddhist hterature, m Jama 
literature, in the Puranas and the Tantras, m the Epics, in the early 
secular works, in the Kavyas, in the Natakas and m the Commen 
tanes of philosophical works 

In anmscription, dated 620 A D , relating to a grant to the priests 
of the Kapalikesvara temple m Hasik, the Mahavratins or the 
Kapahkas are mentioned Hiueii Tsang, the Chmese pilgrim, who 
visited India in the first half of the 7th century of the Christian era, 
also mentions the Kapahkas Thus it appears that the Kapahkas 
too were a very ancient sect In all old works, the Lokaj atiLas are 
mentioned as a distinct sect from the Kapahkas Gunaratna, 
a fourteenth centurj' commentator, identifies the Kapahkas with the 
Lokayatikas ^ It is very mterestmg to see how these two sects were 
gradually amalgamated 

The Visnu Parana mentions a class of people of very ancient 
times, who were free to live, wherever they liked, free from all 
obhgations, pure at heart, and blameless m action Virtue and vice 
they had none They hved m an atmosphere of perfect freedom 
m which man can move, dependmg upon his natural tendencies 
vithout bemg circumscribed m the least by the conventional dogmas 
of rehgion and social usages ” This class must have been the 
ongm of the Lokayatikas 

Side by side with them we meet the Vedicists, who followed the 
Vedic mjunctions bhndly These are the two evtreme classes of 

1 Vide Tarkarahashj a dlpika (Asiatic Soeietj , Calcutta, 1905), p 300 
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2 Vide Vishniipurana I, 6, 12 I - 
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■stage it was a mere tendency of opposition It accepted the authonty ■ 
of none it even denied the authority of the Vedas At this stage its 
name was Barhaspatya ^ In its second stage, svabhavavada, recog- 
nition of perception as a source of loiowledge and the theory of 
Dehatmarada -were incorporated m it At this stage they got the 
name Lokayata - 

In Its third stage, an extreme form of Hedonism, which was 
idue perhaps to the corruption of this extreme form of freedom, 
formed the most important feature of this school Gross sensual 
pleasure superseded pure bliss which the Lokayatikas enjoyed so 
long Licentiousness replaced liberty At this stage they got the 
designation, Carvaiva, and preached — ‘Eat, drink and be merry, 
for to morrow you maj-^ die ’ From that time the non religionists 
leaned graduallj^ towards spiritualism Being severely attacked by 
the spiritualists, they gave up the theory of Debatmavada and tried 
gradually to identify the sense organs, bieath, and the organ of 
thought w ith the self At this stage they accepted as an ele- 

ment and even Inference, though in a restncted sense, as a source of 
know ledge ® In its fourth stage, the school came to be at one with 
the Buddhists and the Jains in opposmg the Vedicists, and got the 
common designation of Nastika — Nastiko Veda mndakah At this 
stage, all anti Vedic schools came to be known as Lokayata They 
failed to maintain their origmal characteristics 

The sect, which allowed enjoyment of women for religious pur 
poses, introduced gradually the drinking of spirituous liquors and 
eating of meat into their religious rites In course of time, partly 

1 — Sammati Tarkopskarana, Gujrat 

PurStattva senes, Vol I, p 09 

- USTin — Bhattotpala, Gunaratna, Dallana, etc 

UHTt — Commentary on Sammati Tarkopakarana, p 73, 
p 70 — Tattva Sangraha, 

Gaekwad senes, p 023 ^r»d%fr5r^r 

3 qfrn — Advaita Brahmasiddhi of Sadananda Also ^ffSTSTT- 

gn^ffr, etc ^ etc , etc , etc The four 

classes of materialists — Sadananda SWPir Purandara Also 

Gunaratna, p 300 — STirW and p 306 d y d m 
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accounts of such Kapalikas They were a homble and demoniacal 
sect feared by aU Bemg condemned and feared by the villagers, 
the members of the sect were bound to renoimce the world to wear 
matted locks, to use tiger-skm as garment and bed, to besmear their 
bodies with ashes of burnt up corpses and to lire m caves or rocky 
places After fastmg, they drank liquor out of the skulls of 
Brahmins Their sacrificial fires were fed with the brams and lungs 
of human victims, mixed up vith their flesh and human victims 
covered with fresh blood gushmg out of the dreadful wounds m then 
throats were the offermgs by which they appeased the terrible god 
IMahabhairava They practised yoga and through the nught of their 
religion, they could control Han Hara and the greatest and most 
ancient gods They claimed the 3 ' could stop the course of the 
planets in the heavens Thej' could submerge the Earth ui water 
with its mountains and cities and could drmk up the waters of 
oceans in a moment (') They had the powei to move through 
the skj' and other miraculous powers such as the eight Siddhis which 
are (1) the facultj’ of enlargmg the bulk of the body, (2) that of 
makmg it light, (3) that of makmg it smaller (4) the power of 
gratifj'mg the passions, (51 that of subjecting all, (6) supreme suay, 
(7) the faculty of grasping the objects however remote, and (S) the 
fulfilment of every natural desire 

But nhy do the Kapahkas practise such terrible ciiielties ^ 
Whj’^ do they stnve to attain various supernatural powers m and 
through religion ^ Certamly their aim is to attain sensuous pleasure 
According to some philosophers, the state of salvation is no better 
than that of a piece of inanimate and insensible stone The 
Kapalikas, m contradiction to this vieu, sav that such a state of 
salvation in which there is no sense of pleasure, should not be aimed 
at Exactly the same view is attributed to the Carvakas by the 
author of the Naisada Kavya — ‘Muktaje yah silatvaya sas 
tramuce sacetasam, etc ’ The difference between the Lokaya 
tikas and the Kapahkas is in the means and not m the end The 
Kapalikas suggest some rehgious ntes for attammg pleasure Thei 
opme that pleasure exists m the objects of desire Siva the foimder 
of the Kapalika school, promises that a devotee havmg attamed 
salvation, becomes a Siva and enjoys the pleasure arising from the 
company of excellent beauties like Parvati Therefore, thej-^ practise 
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sect -mth sensual pleasure as the end of life This school used 
to meet like the Lokayatikas, once a year, at a particular place, and 
enjoyed to their hearts content, all sorts of pleasure without any 
let or hindrance u hatsoever They came in sexual contact with any 
woman whether of high or low origin, whether sister, or other 
near relatiyes ^ This is not a new practice with the Kapahkas 
This they practised in then* Vamadeva vrata m which there is 
an injunction — ^let no -n-oman be abandoned But 

the Lokayatikas m their primitive stage were — 

pure at heart and blameless m action Thus with 
the degradation of the Lokayatikas and the purification of the 
Kapahkas, these two sects were now brought almost on the same 
level and identified themselves with each other 

Gunaratna, the commentator of Saddarsana-samnccaya refers 
to this identification In the time of Brihaspati of Arthagastra 
fame, these two sects were clearh distinct They differed not in 
their end but in their means The Lokaiafikas were Ahetuvadins 
or Aknyavadins — the followers of the doctrine of non causation 
According to this doctrine, somethmg comes out of nothmg — the 
caused comes out of the uncaused — a doctrine which 
was propounded by Brahmanaspati or Bnhaspati, the founder of 
them sect Accordmg to this view, the Self is Kiskriya— passive 
This bemg the case, whether we do good or bad, the result thereof 
does not affect the self in the least — iTTfe Rwrai 

The universe is self-caused, self-generated — surfer Retribu- 
tion of action IS denied 

With its declme the Lokayata school lost this main characteristic 
and leaned tow ards spiritualism The Kapahkas were not m their 
primitive stage — They practised rehgion as a means 
to an end 

Accordmg to them, Siva is free from stam and is the supreme 
Agent No action though repugnant to the moral standard of the 
world or of the Vedas really chngs to Him The besmearing of 
his body with the ashes of burnt-up corpses together with simdar 
other acts is certamly anti-Vedic But in spite of this, He is free 


1 Tarkarabasya dlpika— (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1905), p 300 
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riie skull less Kapalikas became more lefiiied and gave up wme 
and meat, winch was m all probabihty due to the mfluence of the 
Buddhists and the Jamas, but they continued their ongmal habit of 
sensualism This sensualism, too, m course of time, either through the 
influence of the Adi Buddhas, or through the mfluence of the Vaish- 
navas, gave up its grosser aspect, which it had among the skull bearers 
and took a lefined shape, the end of which was much higher than 
sexual pleasure Thej utilised Kama as a means to some higher end 
They did not care for the temporary and fragmentary pleasure of the 
skull-bearers, or of the Lokayatikas of the Carvaka period They 
aimed at that pleasure winch is eternal, supreme and pure They 
were the Sahajiyas They sacrificed Kama to Prema (love) Thej' 
agree vith the Lokajatikas in this that their end is pleasure, and 
that they are anti Vedic They agree v ith the skull-bearers in this 
that the^ enjoy women for rehgious purposes Love and not merelj' 
lust for one with whom one is not bound by the tie of we{Jlock, 
IS their essential feature Heie they partially agree with the 
Vamadevas, the Vamacanns, and the Kapahkas Those skull-less 
Kapalikas who did not continue their old sensualism, probablj', 
became the forerunners of Daksinacaruis 

Anotliei sect, tlie Tantrikas, uho, accordmg to some, are a 
modern sect, piobablj' oiigmated m the Kapahka sect To coun 
teract the evils of Kaprdikism perhaps a class of people of the Brahmi 
meal schools included and adopted the popular doctrines regardmg 
mdulgeiice paying no heed to Varna&rama dliarma, and modified 
the doctimcs to some extent Thus, although the enjoj’^ment of the 
objects of the senses maj be lecommended by the Tantrikas along 
With the skull bearers and the non-rehgionists, the Tantrikas differ 
from them in their end The end of the Kap ilikas and the Lokayatikas 
IS Kama or gross sensual pleasure, but the end of Tantrikism is to 
become a Vira, to attaui full control ovei one’s passions, to attain 
final liberation of the soul It accepts Kama as a means to an end, 
which IS much higher than sensual pleasure 

Buddha in his Panca kama guna dittha dhamma mvvana-vada 
preaches almost the same doctrine Vatsyayana of Kama Sastra 
fame also differs from the Lokayatikas and the Kapahkas as regards 
the end The ultimate aim of his work, accordmg to him, is to 
teach the subjugation of the senses The Sahajiyas differ from 
the Kapahkas and the Tantrikas on another point With the 
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be mentioned in this connexion along with the Dolotsava festival 
of the Vaishnavas We are not sure whether the Maghotsava of 
the Brahmas have any connexion with the old Vasantotsava of the 
Lokayatikas 

Howevei, the Lokayatikas, who did not join anj^ rehgious festival, 
made their way m the teeth of all obstacles They became gradually 
at one with the Kapahkas, and continued to meet once a year at 
a place, where an extreme form of licentiousness prevailed This 
idea of licentiousness, of course, does not owe its origin to the Loka- 
yatikas This idea origmally belonged to the Kapahkas Similarly, 
the Cakras of the Tantrikas of the left hand order, and the Man- 
dalas of the Sahajiyas, most probabty, owe their origin to the annual 
meetmgs of the Kapahkas, vhom the Lokaj^atikas joined later on 
In Gunaratna’s time, these annual meetings became the common 
festivals of the Kapalikas and the Lokayatikas 

Now, let us conclude We were so long engaged in searchmg 
for the reasons why Gunaratna identifies the Kapahkas with the 
Lokayatikas We have seen that the Kapahkas agreed vith the 
Lokayatikas in anti Vedic practices Thej"^ agreed in licentiousness, 
they had common annual festivals, they gave more importance to 

than to ^ They were the heretics equally condemned by 

the orthodox schools - Perhaps for these reasons, these two schools 
were identified with each other Or, it may be that the followers of 
the orthodox schools, through bitter contempt, identified the Loka 
yatikas vith the fierce Kapalikas, as in previous cases the Vedicists 
used freely the terms of abuse hke ‘ bastards,’ ‘ incest ’ and ‘ monsters ’ 
with regard to the Lokayatikas 

In conclusion, I must add that I have made this humble effort 
not in the belief that my contributions to the knowledge on these 
subjects are likely to be of any considerable value, but in the hope 
that msignificant as they are, they wiU serve to attract the attention 
of worthier scholars to them, and call forth their energies 

1 Mahendra \ ikrama mattva vilasa, I 



THE DOCTRINE OP THE TRANSJHGRATION OP THE 
SOUL, INDIAN AND GREEK 

(Swnmary ) 

Rai Bahadur Rajiapeasad Chanda 

The c<aiLe‘!t notice of Pythagoras’s belief in transmigration is 
found in a verse of his contemporary, Zenophanes Extracts from a 
poem entitled Purifications by Empedocles on transmigrations and 
release The earliest reference to Orphic belief m transmigration is 
found m poems inscribed on golden tablets assignable to the 5th or 
4th century B C Herodotus is of opimon that the Greek believers 
in transmigration borrow ed the doctrine from the Egyptians Plin- 
ders Petne WTites that reference to the doctrine of transmigration is 
found m an Egyptian text of about 500 B C and the Egyptian 
knowledge of the doctrme must have been derived from Indian 
source All Indologists who have dealt with the question with the 
exception of Keith hold that the Greeks borrow ed the doctrine from 
Indians All histonans of Greek Philosophy who have dealt with 
the question with the exception of Gomperz regard the Greek behef 
as of mdependent origm Keith closelj' follows Rohde, the author 
of Psyche Rohde traces the origin of the doctrine to Thrace This 
IS due to a misunderstanding of the cult of Zalmoxis As an altema 
tive hypothesis Rohde suggests that the doctrme of transmigration 
must have origmated independently m diSerent parts of the earth 
Smce Rohde first wrote aiithiopological researches have made rapid 
stndes and the psychic unity of mankind is no longer considered 
axiomatic The doctrine of transmigration as held by both the 
Hmdiis and the Greeks is not a simple belief, but a very complex 
cultural trait It moludes three different but correlated elements 
(1) behef in remcamation, (2) karma, (3) release {mukti) Behef m 
remcamation is met with among some primitive tribes of Austraha, 
Africa, and America, but not m association with the doctrines of 
karma and lelease Such a complex belief could have origmated m 
one centre only, either m India or in Greece As the doctrme is 
more deeply rooted in India than it was ever in Greece, it must have 
originated in India and spread to Greece as a result of diffusion 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Rai Bahaditr Saeat Chandka Roy, jM A , B L , M L C 

I must begm by thankmg the Executive Committee of the 
Oriental Conference for the honour they have done me by invitmg 
me to preside over the meetings of its Anthropological Section 

Presidential Addresses to such Conferences and Congresses 
generally take either of two forms They either review the progress 
of research m the particular branch of study in question durmg 
the interval smce the Conference last met or smce such a review 
was last made, or they take the form of a discourse on some 
special department of the science m which the speaker is particii 
larly mterested or some special hne of research the importance or 
usefulness of which the speaker desires to emphasize 

As the progress of anthropological research m Incha is still in 
its infancy, the story of its progress smce the Conference was started 
ten years ago cannot possibly take more than a small fraction of the 
hour or so which is considered appropriate lor a Presidential Address 
I accordmgly propose, with your permission, to avail m^self, to 
some extent, of both the alternative courses usually adopted on 
such an occasion I shall begm with an enumeration of the anthro- 
pological work done in Incha durmg the last decade, of which no 
connected account appears to have been yet given and then proceed 
to make some observations on one or tv o particular hues of anthro- 
pological study vhich even one. of us ma\ usefully pursue 

Ten years ago, in Februarj 1921, just after this Conference was 
maugurated, in my Presidential Address to the Anthropological 
Section of the Indian Science Congress held at Calcutta, I made a 
survey of the anthropological work till then done m India ^ That 
survey disclosed, m the first place, the sad neglect m the past of 
anthropological research by Indian scholars, although India afforded a 
most favourable field for such work I had to lament, m the second 
place, the regrettable omission by most of our Indian Universities to 
include Anthropologj’’ m then curricula of studies, and the neglect 


1 See Man in India, Vol I, pp. 11 S 
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more than about some thirty works on anthropological subjects 
published within the last ten years And out of this scanty number 
more than one thud have been prepared by European writers and 
about 1 half have been published by Government or under Govern- 
ment auspices Thus, as many as si\ valuable ethnographic mono- 
graphs have been issued under the auspices of the Assam Government, 
all written by English officials, except one which is from the pen 
of an American scholar These are — The Serna Nagas and The 
Angami Xagas, b 3 ’- Dr J H Hutton, both published m 1921 , 
The Ao Naga Tribe by Dr AV C Smith, published m 1925, The 
Lolita Nagas jmbhshed in 1922 and another book on the Ao Nagas 
in 1926, both by Mr J P Mills, and Notes on Thado KuLis, published 
m 1929, by Jlr William Shaw To the Bombay Goveinment we 
owe the Castes and Tribes of Bombay by Jlr RE Enthoven, pub 
lished ui 1920-22 A small book on Stone Age in India by Mr 
P T Srinivasa Ij'engar w as pubhshed by the Madras Government in 
1926 The M 3 ’SOie Government pubhshed in 1928 and 1929 two 
volumes on Mysore Tribes and Castes compiled b 3 the late Mr 
Nanjundayya and completed and edited by Rao Bahadur Anantha 
Kiishna Iyer The Bihar and Orissa Government is publishing an 
exhaustive Encyclojscedia of the Mundas m several volumes, entitled 
Encyclopcedia Mundanca, compiled by the late Rev J Hoffmann 
which IS being printed iii parts A similar work on the Santals by 
Rev Dr P 0 Bodding is m active preparation, and its first volume 
was pubhshed at Oslow last year and a second volume is about 
to be pubhshed The Cochin Administration pubhshed, in 1928, 
an interesting volume on The Syrian Christians from the pen of 
Rao Bahadui Anantha Krishna l 3 'pr Another State publication is 
The Castes and Tribes of H E H the Nizam’s Dominions m three 
volumes by Syed Siiaj-ul Hassan, published in 1920 The Calcutta 
Umversity pubhshed in 1928 a short discuisive account in 84 pages 
of the Aborigines of the Highlands of Central India by JMr B C 
Majumdar, and another short cursory account of The Hos of SeraiLela 
by Dr A N Chatterjee and Mr T C Das m 1921 The same 
University published m 1927 a more substantial book on Prehistoric 
India (of which an earher edition had appeared m 1923) by Prof 
Panchanan jVIitra The latest comprehensive and reliable account 
of Prehistoric India was pubhshed in 1929 by Prof V Rangacharya 
of the Presidency College, Madras A good little book on Cultural 
20 
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niticlr-* on nnthiopolog\ among other ‘>ubjccts, still continnc to do so 
The "M inairtnicnt of the Anthrojmlogic.il Section of the Indian Anii- 
i/uartfi'^ ho\ve\ci no longer conducted in India, but in England, ivhcrc 
under the egis of the Ho\ il Anthiopologieal Institute and \ntli the 
forniation of an Indian Keseirch Coininittec in the antliropolo 
e'K.il ■'Cction of that Joiiinal is evpceteel to be* stiengtheiied and 
iniiiroecd And in October list, iffan, the inontlih oigan of the 
l{o^nl \nthropologienl Institute, pnblishe'd a Special India Xiimbcr 
ninth it is to be hojicd, will in future form a perminent feature 
of that pt nodical 

A few new journals jiiiblishtd in India, such as the Indian 
Hidnrtail Quartrrli/, the Journal of Uu Andhra Ih'^loncal Sociili/ 
till li/ii'i/'. of till Bhandarl ar Oro ntal Pro arch InMitutr, and thr 
1 )si/ei Tiharati now ok isionalh juibhsh articles of anthropological 
interest and so aji^o do a few populai journals, both English and 
\*( rnaeidar such as (In Modrrn Panu, Praliddn, and Pral rdt 
] slinll not tire \oiir patieiuc b\ gniiitr an aei omit of thcso and 
other anthro]iologi( nl artiek' on liidii wlmli must lie familiar to 
mo't of \ou and s^stcmllIc referentes to wlneh will be found in 
siiKcssive Issues of the louiiial entitled Man in India 

Wien we think of thr ne h harvest of anthrojiologic il niatciial 
w utiiig to be githered all o\(r India aiiel, here ami there, clccaMiig 
unsK 11 and urn ueel for we ein bv no means rcgaid with eomplais 
ante the coiujui itiveh me igrt aelditions made to oiii stoie of 
anthiopolocieal knowitelge during the eieeidc under reeiow 'I’lieic 
IS howe vei one notable incieie nt to be mentioned wlneh bids fair to 
rc\ olutioiii/e the ae eepte d idt is of eiiltuial and raeial origins m India 
1 refer to the* e*[)och making eliseo\ei\, brat made bj our late lament 
rd toiiiitmimn Rakhal Eas J3aneijee, of the CMsttnce of wondeifiil 
remains of hoar\ antieiuita in the Jnelus \nllc\ 

We ha\e good eaiise* to rejoice o\ei the c\ploration of those 
remains on the plains of the liulus so entliiisiastieall} conducteel 
elm mg the eleeaile by the 4rchicologienl Deptirtnient of the Goreiii 
incut of India, as lliej throw ejiiitc an iincKpectecl and new light on 
Indii’s jnt historic and aneient past I’liese staitling diseoaeiies 
of remains of prcliistoiic and ancient Indian cultme dating back 
to neolithic, chalcolithic and cojijicr ages and coming down to the 
rise of the 'Vfaiirj'a power in the third century B C hold out promises 
of a rich lianTst of materials foi re writing the ciiltuial and racial 
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folk-ntes folk-beliefs folk-tales and folk arts and crafts is not a 
mere idle pastime untb students of folk-lore It is pursued prunanlv 
for the light n hich folk-lore throws on the early intellectual evolu- 
tion of human societies or what may be appropriately called the 
prehistorv of the human mind If exploration of prehistoric sites 
vields human fossils that elucidate the evolution of the human bodv, 
the study of folk-lore yields what Sir James Frazer has called 
‘ fossils of the mind ’ n Inch ‘ illustrate an earlv stage m the progress 
of thought from its low begmnings to heights yet unknown ’ 

As Prehistoric Archaeology, though primarily a branch of 
Anthropology is now takmg rank as a science by itself, so too is 
folk-lore And in some nestern countries, learned societies have 
been formed to foster and advance the study of this new science 
I cannot express the aim and scope of the new science of folk lore 
better than in the eloquent words of two former Presidents of the 
Folk-lore Society of London And I hope you will bear with me if 
the quotations appear rather long 

Mr A R \Ynght m his Presidential Address to the Folk-lore 
Society in 1926 said ‘ Folk lore is at the base of all other sciences, 
and appears in all of them at their early and unsophisticated stages 
and for its elucidation it must draw upon the history of all of them 
Our Society must not only seek to construct in this way a living 
picture of the folk life of the past, but it should bequeath to 
posterity as perfect a picture as it can achieve of the folk Me and 
mental attitude of the present Our science, though it be one of the 
newest, ought to be one of the most attractive, and, were its scoxie 
and purpose clearly understood, ought to draw mto the ranks of the 
Society enthusiastic workers not by single '^pies but by whole 
battahons” Another former President of the Folk-lore Society, 
Andrew Lane speaking of the aim and scope of folk-lore ‘ which 
to many seems trivial to many seems dull ” said — 

‘ Only a few people seem interested in that spectacle, so full of 
surprises — the development of aU human institutions, from fairy tales 
to democracy In beholdmg it we learn that we owe aU thmgs, 
humanly speaking, to the people and to gemus The natural people 
the folk has supplied us, m its unconscious way, with the stuff of all 
our poetry, law ritual and genius has selected from the mass, has 
turned customs mto codes, nursery tales mto romance myth mto 
science, ballad into epic, magic mummery into gorgeous ritual 
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■or attending a call of nature with our faces to the sun or with 
wooden shoes on, or while staiting on a ]oume\ we avoid eating 
jilantains, or meeting a barber or washerman or a oilman [lain) or 
w lien in the cv cning we happen to look at the sky and find that onl}^ 
one star has appeared we do not take away our eyes until we see 
another, oi, as in some places, thiec more stars 

I shall not multiply instances, for the\' would be unending, and 
mam instances of omen«, good as well as bad, will readily occur to 
your minds And yet, omens, as aou know form but an infinitesi- 
nialh" small fraction of the wealth of our Indian folk-lore Eieryone 
of us dail\ comes across instances not onh of traditional beliefs in 
omens and dreams, and various other classes of traditional beliefs 
ciLstoms and piactices which the advanced section of the community 
now despise as superstitions, but also of folk savings, folk tales, folk 
songs and ballads, and other arts and crafts of the folk that have 
been eitlier handed down by tradition or have developed and are 
developing among the backward sections of our people under the 
influence of folk-wa\s of thinking and feeling, and which, though not 
actualh despised, arc regarded with amused toleiation for their 
quaintness or patroni/ed for affoiding entertaining diversion 
Neglected mthis waa’’, much of our interesting folk lore as I said, is 
getting lost or degraded or attenuated or is being transformed 
throiigli traiisferoiicc to new* sets of objects or tlirougli amalgamation 
w itli other practices oi beliefs 

What IS now essential for the development of oiii science is, m 
the first place, to secure as accurate records as possible of such 
folk-lore materials as are still aiailablc A systematic and classified 
collection and careful recording of different classes of existmg 
folk-lore material, distriet by district, taluk by talul , and thana area by 
thana area, or pargana area by”- pargaiia area, as is being done for the 
county areas in England, and for othei local areas m other parts of 
Europe and m America, is the first and most imperative task that 
awaits students of Indian folk-lore 

The next task to winch we have got to apply ourselves is to 
trace the life hestory of each item of folk rite, folk custom and folk- 
belief and then to make a careful analysis of each item of folk-lore 
into its eomponent elements An investigation into the life history 
of an item of folk lore embedded in civilization will reveal how it has 
m the course of its history been altered, attenuated, or transformed 
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over a dozen different ceremonies of whicli I shall enumerate the 
principal ones mthout describing them in detail They are the 
following — 

(1) Gatra Jiaridrd or ceremonially anointing the bride and the 
bridegroom with turmeric paste at thcir respective houses on an 
auspicious day shortly befoie the day of marriage the process of 
anointmg being repeated every daj" till the day of wedding (This 
eorresponds to some extent to the Ubtan or aptan, ceremony of Bihari 
Hmdus though the Bihari custom of matidr or diggmg earth from 
Lur-Lhet or lumari Iseira is unknown in Bengal ) 

(2) Adhxbds or mauguration ceremony eonsistmg of invocation 
of divine blessmgs or rather the attraction of ‘ luck ’ through contact 
with the good ‘ mana ’ and kindly offices of well dressed married 
ladies beloved of their husbands, and through ceremonial contact 
with such auspicious objects as nee (both husked and unhusked) 
tender grass shoots {durvd), sandal wood, vermilion, mvrobalan, 
curds, hone}', ghee (clarified butter), flowers, white mustard, etc 

(3) Jdl sadhd or Jal sand consisting of the ceremomal drawing 
of water by married women who are happy in their mamed hfe, for 
the benedictory bathing of the marr^'ing couple and for certain other 
ceremomal uses at the wedding 

(4) Dadh-mangal, in which at early dawn of the wedding day 
portion of the rice left over out of the rice used for the dhhyndayih 

srdddha or oblations to ancestor spirits and cooked by a w oman 
whose husband is alive, is mixed mth curds {daJn), sweets, etc and is 
eaten by the bridegroom at his omi house and the bride at her 
parents’ house In some communities parched rice {cird) instead 
■of bhdt IS used for the purpose and five married women eat it with 
the bride or bridegroom, as the case may be After this the women 
go mth an iron knife and a new earthen vessel to a tank and cut 
the water’ as it is called, that is to say, draw a rectangle over the 
surface of the water with the knife and dip their earthen vessel three 
times, face upwards, into the rectangular area thus marked out, and 
fill it with water This water is used as what is called ‘sohdgjal’ 
or ‘Love-water’ In the afternoon, after the dbhyudayil srdddha 
or offering of oblations to the manes of deceased ancestors bj^ the 
bride’s father or other male relatives, the bride wears a red-bordered 
sdri cloth and sits dow n m a room with a gram measure {hunLey) or 
small cane-cup in hand and, from the vessel of ‘ sohag’-water placed 
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(7) Stri Scar proper, of which the mam feature is the Baran or 
ceremonial circumambulation of the bridegroom at the bride’s house 
bj’’ the bride’s mother and a number of married women, one canying 
the laran dala or a flat bamboo basket containing various auspicious 
or ‘ TTwna ’-possessing articles, one an ornamented phallic sjTuhol 
called AJh, made of rice flour fashioned m the shape of a cone and 
ornamented with red and yellow colours another carrying a pot 
of benedictory water with the figure of a deity drawn upon the outer 
surface of the pot, a fourth carrymg a pot of water charmed with 
love incantations, a fifth an earthen pot with a lighted lamp inside, 
a sixth carrying on a brass plate an ornamented snnhol of the god- 
dess of Fortune (LaksmI) called Siri or srl, a seventh carrying the 
tray containing a variety of grains besides the hat SmlS mentioned 
above and a few other ladies carrying other auspicious ingredients, 
and the mother in-law carrying a flat bamboo basket contaiiung 
twenty one lighted wicks placed over twenty one shells of the 
dhutura fruit (Datura) 

(S) Sat-j)SL or ceremonially carr3ing tlie bride lound the bride- 
groom seven times 

(9) Sindur-dan or ceremomal anointment of bride and bride 
groom w ith vermilion 

(10) Angtlu harano or concealing the bridal ring of bride and 
bridegroom bj’’ turns inside the mud formed by water soaking m 
a small shallow hole made at the spot where the bridegroom and 
bride have just had their ceremomal bath on the morning after the 
actual marriage ceremony, and each attempting to find out the 
other’s nng 

(11) KanalSrijah or the ceremomal handmg over of some paddA^ 
bj^ the bride to her mother bj^ way of leaving her parent’s ‘luck’ 
behmd her and going to try her own luck in her husband’s house ^ 

When we attempt to classif^^ the female folk-rites of a Bengali 
Hindu marriage, we find that some are obviouslj’’ meant to symbolize 
and cement the marriage-tie, some appear to be intended, on the 
principle of sympathetic magic, to make the union happy, pros 
perous and fruitful , some appear to have been intended to w ard off 
supernatmal evil influences and ill ‘luck’ from the wedded couple 


1 For an account of these ntes of a jSIunda marriage \’cle tPhe Mundas and 
their country, pp 444— 154 
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irrational nhen found in advanced communities and are no longei 
mtelligible to their civilired performers, become intelligible onlj 
n hen n e vien them side bj' side with analogous rites and ceremonies of 
more primitive communities for whom they have sufficient meamng 
and purpose, as they are m perfect accord with their manners and 
ideas 

It is through such comparatne studj’' alone that ve can see the 
pnmitive basis of such practices and their underlying beliefs Thus, 
■tthen ve see the relatives of a Munda or Oraon bride with the 
avowed object of scaring an ay evil spirits and the ‘ evil e5'e ’, flourish 
ing swords round the screen uithm which the vermilion anointing 
{sindnr dan) ceremonj of a marriage is taking place, we come to 
understand the origmal purpose of the Bengali custom which requires 
a bridegroom to carry m his hands a knife or a nut cracker which is 
obviously the present-day substitute for a sword Similarly, when 
we see two elderly JIunda women, one carrying an unsheathed sword 
and anothei a bow and arrow, accompanying four maidens n ho draw 
Mater in pitchers for use in the marriage rites, and passmg the 
M eapons over their shoulders so as to touch the pitchers and thereby 
protect the uater from the evil attentions of nicked spirits or the 
evil eye, ne come to appreciate the original object behmd the 
Bengali folk-custom of ‘cutting nitli a dd’ or vegetable cutter the 
Mater nhich is dranm from a tank at dann on the nedding day for 
use as sohag jal When we see the bridegroom and bride m a Munda 
marriage touching each other’s neck with a bit of rag tinged res 
pectively Mith his or her onn blood, and probablj by wav of 
sjTnbolic repetition of the same rite of exchange of blood, smear 
each other on the forehead Mith sindhr oi red-lead, we perhaps 
see the significance of the sindur dan rite m hich forms an essential 
feature of the female folk rites of a Bengali Hindu m eddmg, though 
it does not appear to form any part of the Sdstric ritual The 
only apphcation of blood to the forehead of the bridegroom in the 
female folk rites of a Bengah Hindu mamage now survives in the 
custom in some Bengali commumties which requires an elder sister 
of the Bengah bride to prick her om n little fingei m ith a thorn of the 
bael (Aegle marmalos) tree and mark the forehead of the bridegroom 
Mith the blood thus drawn The -curious explanation now given for 
this practice is that in case the bride tells the bridegroom that she is 
afraid of going to his house lest his sisters harm her through their 
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higher cmlizitioii to bring higher ideals of religion and morality and 
social relations home to the minds of the more backward classes of 
their population 

If a certain class of folk-rites and folk-customs connected with 
a Hindu marriage and their underlying ideas can be explained and 
understood bj a leference to similar customs among our aboriginal 
tribes and other backward communities, there is another group of 
such folk rites -whose true significance can only be appreciated bv 
a reference to the highly advanced religious rites and customs en- 
joined by the Hindu Sdstras In fact, some of our stri-acdr rites, 
like the r rata ceremonies of Hindu ladies, may be appropriatelj called 
the popular and simplified editions of corresponding Sastric rites 
and ceremonies They are meant to express emphasize and enhance 
the Hindu’ s belief in the spiritual nature and function of marriage 
Thus the ceremonies referred to above as adliibds or ceremonial 
inauguration of the bridegroom and bride, gal-sadlid or ceremonial 
drawing of watei for the auspicious vedding rites, laran or cere 
monial welcome to the bridegroom with benedictorj gestures and 
joj'ous ululation or sounds of ulu iilii, the vaving of lamps and other 
auspicious objects, and the pradal sina or ceremonial circumambula- 
tion b\ married ladies round the bridegroom, -which form prominent 
features of the strl dedr ceremonies of a Hmdu marriage, are all 
onlv simplified forms of the distinctly religious ceremonies of the 
adlnbds, ghat dnaijan, drali and pradal sin observed in the worship 
of the greater Hindu deities The ciowns made of coloured pith 
and tinsel (the topar of the bridegroom, and the vior or mom of the 
bnde) represent the mnl ids or ciowns worn In the images of the 
higher Hindu gods and goddesses The object of such female rites 
m a Hindu marriage is olniously to sacralize and sanctifj the 
marriage tie, in the eyes of the unenlightened female-folk and other 
backward classes, and to elevate it, in their estimation, fiom a mere 
biological and socio economical relationship to a holy rehgious sacra- 
ment The wedded couple are honoured even as deities, thus 
emphasizing the spiritual essence of man and the spiritual function 
of all human relationships Such strl dear ceremonies would indeed 
appear to have been originally designed to serve as a system of 
smtable object teaching or ‘ kmdergarten’, so to say, bj^ which to 
impress upon the female folic and the backward Hmdu or Hmduized 
communities to whom the {gastric rites and Sanskrit mantras or 
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blades, bread, etc , tbe counterpart of the Bengab’s ‘ bhdr-ndmdno ’ 
ceremony m the ‘ Siddmtol ’ ceremony of the Mundas, the counter- 
part of the Bengah’s Jdtrd ceremony m a part of the Munda’s uli- 
sdlJii ceremony m which the Munda bridegroom on being asked by his 
mother where he is going, replies, ‘ I am going to bring one who will 
take care of you and give you rice and vegetables ’, the counterpart of 
the varan ceremony of a Bengah marriage m the Pd hirchi and 
Ghumdn ceremomes of a Munda marriage, the counterpart of the Sdt- 
pdh ceremony of a Bengah marriage m the Chduli-heper ceremony of 
the Mundas as a part of which the Munda bnde m earned on a bamboo 
basket three times round the bridegroom, the counterpart of the 
Sindur-ddn ceremony of Bengah Hindu women m the sinduri rdLdb 
ceremony of the Mundas , the counterpart of the Angthi-hdrdno 
ceremony of a Bengah Hindu marriage m the Munda custom 
of Dill dd in which after the smduri-rdkdb and Pd du rites, while 
they are bemg ceremoniallj’’ bathed, the Munda bride and bridegroom 
each conceals, for the other to find out, a tiny earthen ]ug m the 
mud formed by the water in which they have been ceremonially 
bathed , and the Eanaldhjali ceremony of handing over of paddy by 
the Bengah bride to her mother by way of leaving her parents' 
LaLshml or ‘luck’ with them, while taking leave of them, has its 
counterpart m the Munda marriage rite of Bdbd-heretuldm m which 
the bnde while leaving her parents’ house throws, without lookmg 
back, three handfuls of paddy behmd her, over her own head, on to 
her mother’s sari-cloth, a portion of which she holds out to receive 
the paddy 

Agam, the Mundas, hke the Bihari Hmdus, set up a Mdndod or 
mud-pulpit for the ceremony of sasdng goso or anomtmg with ver 
milion , the Ghumdn ceremony of a Munda marriage has a closer 
resemblance to the Bihan ceremony of the same name than to its 
Bengah counterpart known as strl-dcdr The iili sdUii ceremony of 
a Munda marriage which has no analogue m Bengah marriage cere 
monial is evidently a copy of the Imli-ghontdi ceremony of a Bihan 
Hindu marriage The Munda custom of seatmg the bride and bride- 
groom on a plough yoke covered over with straw has its parallel not 
m any Bengah custom but m the Bihan custom of burjung under the 
mdndod or marriage-booth a plough-yoke with some bamboo twigs 
The Mundas, it may be noted, appear to have, m the course of their 
ancient migrations, come in contact with Hmdus both of Bengal and 
21 
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that though independent invention or parallel evolution of one and 
the same cultural trait sometimes occur in difiPerent centres and 
among different peoples, diffusion from a single source is a more 
common process in culture history The discontinuous distribution 
on the map of a particular cultural trait may suggest independent 
origin at different centres, although some cases of apparent similarity 
may, on closer examination, bs found to be merely accidental and 
not cases of identity Again, what began as a wave of diffusion is 
sometimes found in the course of its progress to break up into local 
modifications which continue to develop each on its own line, and 
these parallel lines may again be found to converge, or they may 
variously combine with other cultural elements and thus constitute 
neu culture complexes Where several unrelated elements thus 
enter into combination to foim a culture complex which is found m 
widely distant and unconnected regions, the common origin of such 
a culture complex or culture compound may be reasonably accepted 
The greater the number of elements thus associated together in a 
single culture complex, the more probable becomes the inference of 
then common origin 

From what I have said it will be seen that the task of the folk- 
lorist in tracing the origins of different folk-customs and beliefs of 
a people, and in searching the causes of similarities m the folk 
customs of different peoples, is indeed not a very easy one Either 
community of race, or racial mtermixture may, of course, account 
for certain similarities in the folk culture of different peoples Some 
cases of similarity or identity of custom may be due to cultural 
diffusion or cultural contact Some may not unreasonably be 
referred to the similar working of the human mmd in the same stage 
of intellectual development to meet the same needs And some, 
may be the peculiar heritage of a particular people, introduced by 
their religious and social leaders to educate the more backward 
sections of their population It is when we come to the large class 
of incongruous and inconsistent folk customs and beliefs surviving 
from different stages of culture and found among one and the same 
people that the difficulty in tracing folk-lore origins becomes much 
more serious 

A race of immigrants into a new region may adopt some items 
or elements from the folk culture of the ruder mdigenous population, 
and the indigenes may also in turn borrow fiom the incomers 
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the Dorns (15t,320),i the Haiis (98,084), the Mehtars (7,724), the 
Pelas Halalkhors (18,586), the Tuns (43,360), the Bauris (15,826), 
the Mochis (1,123), the Chamars (31,661), the Ghasis (8,216), the 
Ghusurias (1,972), the Gokhas (44,873), the Kaiidras (148,671), the 
Kebas (6,103), the Pans (199,519), the Siyals (1,030) the Gandas 
(87,717), the Musahars (603,911) the Dhobis (91,612) and few other 
smaller communities , 

in Bengal, the Bagdis (1,015,738), the Bauris (303,611), the 
BhOinmahs (91,973), the Chamars (136,533) and their kinsmen 
the Muchis (455,236), the Doms (173,991) and their kinsmen the 
Hans (173 706), the Dosadhs (45,863), the Kaoras (112,281), the 
Hamasudras (1,908,728), the Pods (536,568), the Tiyars (215,270), 
the Dhobas (228,052), and a few others , 

m the United Pbovinces, the Chamais (6,076,081), theDomars 
(7,764) the Bansphois (7,292), the Bhangis (397,861), the Khatik 
(181,873), the Bajgis (5,818), the Dhanuks (129,280), the Sunkars 
(9,406), the Balahars (1,988), the Babeliyas (34,211), the Saiqualgars 
(1,250), the Korns (859,882), the Rajes (2,827), the Rangrezes 
(34,012), the Dhobis (623,049) besides a fen small communities 
such as the Rangsaz, the Tamoli, and the Gharami, etc , 

in the Central Provinces, the Chamars (901,549), the Mehtars 
(29,916), the Pankas (214, 894), the Ghasias (43,142), the Mangs 

(83,576), the Mehras (1,65,177), the Basers (52,947), the Balahis 

(52,314), the Gandas (157,787), the Katias (41,311), the Koris 

(39,628), the Dhobis (165,427), the Kumhars (118, 520), and a few 
others , 

in the Bo’mbay Presidency, the Chamars or Chambars or 
Mochis (211,853), the Bhangis (91,856), the Mahars, the Hohjas or 
Dheds (1,081,716), the Mangs or Madigs (227,697), the Dhors (10,916), 
the KhaldS (6,507), the Shindhavas (4,265), the Tuns (711), and 
the Kolghas (375), and a fen others, 

in the Madras Presidencv, the Haddis (23,124), the Bavuns 
(57,400), the Oriya Dandasis (41,768), the Medares (21,158), the 
Paraiyans or Panchamas (2,337,036), the Holeyas (91,558), the 
Valluvans (59,163) the Madigas (737,427), the Chakkdiyans (549,807), 
the Malas (1,493,129), the PaUans (862,685), the Koragas, (5,287), 


1 AH the census figures given in this paper are of the census of 1921 
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research If he lacks the means and opportunities for explormg 
ancient sites and investigatmg the piehistory of Indian Man by 
diggmg up human fossils and implements and artefacts of the Stone 
and Copper ages, he cannot surely lack opportunities for unraveUmg 
the prehistory of Indian thought and culture as revealed in folk-lore 
If he lacks opportunities for pursumg field vork m Anthropology 
among our primitive jungle tribes he can surely find no less mterest- 
ing subjects for anthropological investigation among our ‘ depressed 
classes ’ of different grades of culture, some of whom may be his own 
next-door neighbours 



ARE THE GOTRAS AXD PRATARAS OF KSHATRIYAS 
THE SA3IE AS THOSE OF BRABDL4XAS ? 

jUajob H L Bhaegava I H S 

Rao Bahadur C V Vaidva, H A LL B m his Ristory of 
MedicEidl Hindu India, Volume II Giapter V and the note attached 
to the same has tried to prove that the Gotras and Pravaras of 
Kshatn 3 ’^as are the same as those of Brahmanas ivhich are mentioned 
in the Vedic Sutras But a careful studi of his arguments shovs 
that the learned author has not been able to studv the subject 
thoroughly and has been consequently misled 

From certain Eg Vedic Mantras, such as X-14^6 and 7, X-92- 
10, VIII-A3-13 and VIH-G-IS etc , from the ancient name of the 
Afliaria Veda being Bhrgav-Angiras or Atharv-Angiras Samhita 
and even from certain passages in the JHahabliarafa, Vana pirva 
Chapters 221 223 and 230, it is possible to trace that at the time 
of the formation of a separate pnestly order amongst the Aryas 
-of the Sapta-Smdhava it consisted of three families or clans onl^, 
VIZ the Bhrgus, the Angiras and the Atharvanas It seems that 
the Atharvanas migrated to Persia The priests of the Perso- 
Aryans were called Atharvanas {tide ‘ Hido Aryan Races by Chanda, 
part I, page 33 , ‘Rig Vedic India ’ by Das, page 177 ‘ Vedic India ’ 
by Ragozm, page 163 ‘Jledia, Babylonia and Persia’ by Ragozm, 
pages 42, IIS and 179, etc ) , while there is no mention of Atharvana 
Rsi amongst the Pravaras or the founders of the Gotras of the 
Brahmanas of India m the Srauta Sutras Later on two more 
clans, VIZ those of the Vasisthas and Kasyapas jomed the pnestly 
order of India and thus we come to the passage m the Santi parva 
of the MaMbMrata quoted by ilr Vaidya, in which there is a clear 
mention of the number and names of the Root (n^) Gotras of 
Brahmanas It shows that, at the time to which the tradition 
mentioned m the sloba refers there were only four ongmal famdies, 
or Root Gotras, or clans, amongst the Brahmanas, yiz those of the 
Bhigus, the Angiras, the Vasisthas and the Kasyapas 

ilr Vaidi a says ‘ They n ere progemtors of all the three Aryan 
classes, Brahmanas, Kshatrijas and Vais^as ’ and Thev m fact 
were not Brahmana Rishis but Arya Rishis ’ The learned author. 
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Visvamitra, i e they also zecognize the seven Root Gotras Under 
the heading ‘ Bhrgus ’ they not ordy describe Jamadagms (including 
Vatsas, Vidas and AiistaSenas) hut also four other sub-clans, viz 
the (1) Siuiakas or Gitsamadas, (2) Vitahavyas or Yaskas, (3) 
Vadhryasvas or JVIitryuvas, and (4) Venas, Prthas or Saitas 
Similarly, under the headmg ‘ Angiras ’ are described not only 
Gotamas and Bharadvajas but also six others, viz (1) Rathitaras, 
(2) Mudgalas, (3) Vi§nu Vrddhas, (4) Haritas or Kutsas, (5) Kanvas, 
and (6) Sankntis From the rules of exogamy described by them 
it is quite clear that these ten were also regarded as Gotras, as 
members of each of them are prohibited from intermarriages amongst 
themselves, and are directed to marry with girls of any of the other 
17 sub clans, barring a few exceptions in case of those who are called 
double gotris There is no need to discuss them in detail 

here, except statmg that the additional four sub clans of the Bhigus 
and the additional six sub clans of the Angiras are not descendants 
of Jamadagiu and Gotama and Bharadvaja respectively It is 
enough to add that the number of exogamous sub clans or sub- 
gotras was in reality eighteen and not eight at that time Five 
of these were divisions of the Bhrgu clan or Root Gotra and eight 
those of the Angira clan, while the remainder five clans had only 
one division each, bearing naturally the same name as the origmal 
clan 

This shows that the number of the Brahmana clans or Root 
Gotras had increased from four to seven by the addition of the 
Agastyas, the Atris, and the Visvamitras From the story of the 
quarrel between the Vasisfhas and the Visvamitras, referred to in 
Rg III-53 and narrated in Biihaddevata IV-112 to 120 and fmther 
elaborated in the Epics and the Puranas it is clear that, at the time 
of the admission of the Visvamitras to the Brahmana class, the 
Vasi^fhas had raised a strong opposition, though the Bhigus (or 
Jamadagms) had favoured it It was, most probably, after this 
struggle that the then existmg seven clans of the Brahmanas appear 
to have decided not to allow any other Yajamana family to join the 
Brahmana class and form more separate clans or Root Gotras But 
as there were no fixed castes then, but only classes, and as naturally 
the Yajamanas would strongly object to this exclusion, a compromise 
was arrived at by allowing such Yajamana famihes, as deserved and 
desired, to join the priestly order, provided they did not form 
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•the vrord “ Purohita ” means those Mho acted for tlie benefit of their 
Yajamanas since ancient da-^^s Also, if thej take their own Pravara';, 
all of them mil haie the same Praiaras and hence they ivill not be 
able to mtermarri amongst themselves as that (avoidance of similar 
Prayaras in marnage) is the rule 

The same rule applies to the Vai&3nis, as then Piuohitas are 
their advocates or representatives and priests and as, on accoimt of 
the sameness of their own Pravaras, they too mil not be able to mter- 
marry amongst themselves on accoimt of similar Praiaras 

Eaja means one who is consecrated as a King Some hold 
that even if a Brahmana obtains a kingdom he should also recite the 
Pravaras of his Purohita as those (Brahmana Kings) do have Puiohita^- 
According to this viev Yajamanas should not intermarrj if the 
Ootias (winch endentli means clans or sub clans here) of their Puro 
hitas are the same ’ 

Vijiianeshvar sais ‘Although, Kshatrijas and Vaisyas, not 
having special Gotras of their own, liave no Pravaias as veil, the 
Gotra and Pravaras of the Purohita are to be underotood Thus 
A^valayana having promised, “ He takes the Pravaras of his sacn 
ficer” Ea3^s “the I£shatn3as and the Vais3’-as take the Pravaras of 
their Purolutas ’ ’ 

The Author of Praiara Darpana says ‘Accordmg to Apastambi, 
there are two -vieMS — 

( 1 ) The Pravaras of the Kshatry^as are Manava, Aila, ind 

Paururava and their Gotra IManu The Pnivaras of 
'\mi&3^as are Bhalandana, Yatsapri and Hankil and 
their Gotra Bhalandana or Yatsapri 

( 2 ) The3'' should take the Gotra and Pravaras of their 

Purolutas 

The lule given b3’^ Yijfianesvara is based on the latter \i/ 
they take the Piavaras of their Purohitas ” This is according to 
Apastamba The basis of the rule is that all of them (Ivshatru’-a*-) 
bemg of jManu Gotra the^ cannot intermarrj’ amongst themselves 
jManu not being amongst the (Gotra Kara) Rishis the meaning is that 
thevhaieno real Gotra Therefore Kbhatnyas and Van,} as should 
avoid the Gotra and Pravaras of their Purohitas in marriage 

Eiidenth- these later wnters were qmte ignorant of the Gotra 
S3 stem of lishatrnas and Yaisias The Kshatrnas and YaiS^as 
of at least Korthern India, ha\e got their oim special Gotras even 
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the same or a Jamadagnjm Bhargava, (13) Atreya, (14) Vatsya, a 
Jamadagnya Bhargava, (15) Maudgalya, a Kevala Angiras and others, 
whose families I cannot trace, were the Sadasyiis I am not aware 
vhat the Brahmanical Gotra, if any, of Janamejaya Mas But it is 
qmte evident that at least 14 of his Rtvijas and Sadasjms were mem- 
bers of different clans, viz the Bhargavas, Angirasas, Vasisthas^ 
Ka^yapas, Atreyas, and Vaisvamitras, and therefore of m holly 
different Pravaras Consequent^ the mterpretation of the Sutia 
given by Blr Vaidjm could not be correct 

The learned author has raised certain questions regarding the 
above quoted Sutras The word ‘^rv’ is qiute clear It means 
‘their oMTi Rsis, le Pravaras’ The word ‘hik’ is evidently a 
misreading for The Pravara group does not offer any puzzle 

at aU No doubt the modern Puranas give the story of Pururavas 
being the son of Ida or Ila changed into a woman Ila But obvious 
ly it could not be a histoncal fact The older Malidblidrata elearlj 
states that Manu begot Ila and Ila begot Pururavas {vide Adiparva, 
Chapter 95) But even a woman could be a Mantra Krta and hence 
a Pravara Rsyani No doubt this Pravara group cannot be used 
by the Solar race ICshatriyas, but aU Kshatriyas are not stated to 
possess their own Pravara E§is In fact most of the Kshatriyas, 
having Mantra Krtas amongst theur ancestors, joined the Brahmana 
Varna and many of them belonged to the Solar race I do not know if 
the available .'Vakhas of the Rigveda contain any Mantra composed 
by Ila or not, but it is not necessary that a Pravara R?i should be a 
composer of a Rig Vedic Mantra There aie three other Vedas, a 
omposer of any of the Mantras of which, could become a Piavara 
R?! In any case the name of Ila or Alia is mentioned in the 
hst of Mantra Kita Rsis given in Chapter 145 of the Matsya 
Purana 

The Smrti rule could apply to and was meant 

only for Brahmanas who have seven wholly different sets of Pravara 
groups It could not and in fact did not apply to ICshatriyas m early 
days, as, otheruuse, the Yadavas and the Pauravas and the Kauravas 
and the Pancalas of old, who, according to traditions, were all de 
scendants of Yayati and the Sisodias and Kachvahas of to day, 
M'ho claim descent from Rama Candra, could not intermarry In 
f<ict the confusion arose, when this dictum M^as mistakenly made to 
apply to Kshatriyas and Vaisjms OtheiMuse, the Kshatriyas and 
22 
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examples of the first, with Taraksya as their first Kshatriya Mantra 
Krta Pravara Rsi and Angiras as then* first Brahmana Pravara 
Rsi, -nhile the Kanvas are an example of the other, havmg only 
one first Pravara Rsi, viz Angiras, the first Pravara Rsi of their 
adoptive clan 

Still later the Yajamanas were not allowed to form even separate 
sub clans, but had to join the Brahmana Varna as a section of one 
of the 18 sub clans The Garg3’^as are an example of this, as indicated 
by their first group of five Pravaras, -ttutli Angiras, Barhaspatya and 
Bharadvaja as the first, second and third Pravaras respectively 
The existence of their alternative group of three Pravaras, viz 
Angiras, Garg3'a and Sain3"a, shows that they too had tried to es 
tabhsh a separate sub clan, like the Kanvas, with only the Brahmana 
Pravara Angiras as tlieir first, but vuthout success They are con 
sidered a section of the Bharadvaja sub clan and are not allowed to 
intermarry vitli other Bharadvajas 

Similarly the Ifehatri3'as, too, might have adopted Brahmanas 
in their famihes, as in the case of a Bharadvaja ginng himself as a son 
to Bharata, who had no issue left, quoted by Mr Vaidya This 
Bharadvaja must have become a Klshatri3a in consequence, though 
evidently he could not have been the great Bharadvaja Rishi, son of 
Bnhaspati and grandson of Angira It might have been a Brahmana 
with accidentall3'’ the same name or possibly a Bharadvaja, i e a de 
scendant of Bharadvaja He might liaie founded a separate clan or 
sub clan, etc , of the Kshatri3'as and might have kept his own 
Pravaras too 

But all that is proved b3’^ these facts is that, m those days, 
the Brahmanas did not form a vater-tight and exclusive caste and 
that Yajamana famihes could become Brahmanas, if they so desired 
and had Mantra Krtas amongst them It is also proved that a 
Brahmana could adopt a Kshatriya as his son and vice versa These 
facts also explain how certam sub clans and sections of Brahmanas 
happen to have certain Mantra Krta ancestors amongst their Pra- 
varas, who were born Kshatriyas But it is not apparent, how it 
could be proved from them, that all Ar3^as, Brahmanas, Kshatnyas 
and Vaisyas are descendants of the first Pravara Rsis of Brahmanas 
and have common Pravaras and Gotras, described under the seven 
clans of Brahmanas m the Srauta Sutras Kor is it clear, that as 
certain Brahmanas, whose Kshatn3'a ancestors had jomed the 
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relationship mtli each other Some are descendants of a Sunaka 
inth one Pravara Saunaka , others of Grtsamada inth one Pravara 
Gartsamada , others of Gitsamada, son of Sunakahotra, a descendant 
of Bhrgii mth Bhargai a and Gartsamada as their Pravaras , and still 
others descendants of another and different Saunaka mth Pravaras 
as Bhargava, Saunakahotra and Gartsamada ’ But if that be true, 
whj’- thej^ all should be included in one sub clan, the Saunakas or 
Giirtsamadas of the Bhargavas, and prohibited from intermarrjnng 
amongst theraseh es The onl3’' conclusion one could safely arrive at is 
that Gitsamada uas an adopted son of Sunaka and that he vas 
taken from another famil3% be it the Bharadvaja Angiras or Lunar 
race of Pururai a or Solar race of Vitahavya 

Another noteuorthy point in this connection is that there is 
sub clan of the Bhargavas named aftei Vitahav3’^a It is also 
knoivn as Yask But there is no section or sub section of this clan 
named after Gritsamada It is thus quite clear that the family 
histones given in the Epics and the Puranas cannot alva3^s be taken 
as authentic 

Non I take up another line of argument I have ni3'self not been 
able to collect the names of the Brrihmana and I^shatri3'a families 
(clans and sub clans, etc ) mentioned iii the Rig Veda But accord- 
ing to The Indo Aryan Races, by Air E Chanda, Part I, page 11 , 
the Ar3ans of the Rig Veda were diiided mto two different social 
grades, one the R?is or priest poet clans such as Atharvanas, Angirasas, 
Bhrgus (Jamadagnis), Atris, Vasisthas, Bharadvajas, Gotamas, 
Ka63'apas, Agast3ms, Kanvas and ViSvamitras (Kusikas) , and the 
other class including the varnor tribes such ns Yadus, Turvasus, Purus, 
Anus, Druh3nis, Trtsus, Bharatas, Srnja3'as, Rusmas, Matsyas, 
Cedis, Krins and others We knoiv from the Sutras, etc , that the 
first group consists of the names of the clans and sub clans (Gotras) of 
Brahmanas Evidently the other group is composed of the names of 
the clans and sub-clans (Gotras) of Kshatn3’as, if not of Vaisyas as 
well Thus it IS clear that accordmg to Mr Chanda the Yajamanas, 
or m any case the Kshatri3’-as, had their own clans and sub clans 
(Gotras), separate from those of Brahmanas and pecuhar to them- 
selves, in the Rig Yechc age In the Epics too, ve find, that the same 
holds true There are hundreds of Brahmanas and Kshatriyas 
mentioned in the Ramdydna and the Mahdhhdrata, mostly by their 
personal names as veil as family names, and often by personal or 
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tha, Gotama, Bharadvaja, Atn, Agastya, Jamadagma, Bhargava, 
Vamadexa, Javali, Kasjapa, etc 

Simdarly m the Mahabharata hundreds of Brahmanas and 
Kshatnjas are mentioned by their familj”^ names (clans, sub clans, 
sections or sub sections or in other words Gotras) , but each class has 
its omi special names Kr^na Yasudeva is called Yadava, Jladhava 
and Varsnejm, etc , but nei er Atreva or by any other Brahmamcal 
family name The Pandavas and Dhartarastras are called Paur- 
uravds, Pauravas, Bharatas, and Kauravas, etc , but never by a Gotra 
name of the Brahmanas Similar is the case mth Paficalas, 
Somakas, Sinjayas, .Matsjas, Cedis, Andliakas, Bhojas, Saivjas, 
Saindlmas, Saimras, Madras, Gandharas, Angas, Vangas, and a host 
of othei I^shatnjas On the other hand, the Purohita of the Pandavas 
is called Dhaumja, Drona either Bharadvaja or Angiras, Krpa either 
^aradvata, Gautama or Angiras and Rama of the ave, Jamadagnya, 
or Bhargava 

The same is the case with Puranas, which are supposed to be the 
special repositories of the lishatnja trachtions A certain school of 
thought refers to Puranas as ‘ICshatrija Literature’, as opposed to 
Srutis and Smrtis, n Inch thej designate as ‘ Brahmamcal Literature ’ 
But even in these, the ICshatriyas are mentioned bj faimh names, 
stated above and not by Brahmamcal Gotra names 

In mj opinion it is as clear as daylight, that from the tunes of the 
Rig Veda to those of the Puranas, the Brahmanas and the Kshatrij as 
had separate family names (Gotras), pecuhar to each class, and not 
common to both, except in the rare case of mere coincidence of names^ 
such as Gotamas and Yatsas, etc 

The first mention of Brahmamcal Gotras in association with 
Kshatriya clan or sub clan names, so far as I know , is found m the 
inscriptions, referred to by Mr Vaidj’^a These start after the de- 
chne of Buddlnsm and after the conversion of majority of Hmdus 
to the revived Brahmanic rehgion There is no doubt that some ruhng 
and other well-to do families of Rajputs describe their Brahmamcal 
Gotras and Pravaras, though the latter mostly incorrect, even to day 
But it IS also a fact that the ordinary Rajputs of Rajputana, the 
Umted Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Ambala Division of the 
modem Punjab and the Dellu Province do not do so , and if asked to 
state their Gotias, iviU give the names of their Kshatriia clans or sub- 
clans, etc A Ghahmana of a certain tj-pe may describe his Gotra as 
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according to which every Brahmana, while invoking the sacred Agni, 
had to recite the names of his most promment early ancestors, who 
were Mantra Krtas, up to a total number of five and by means of 
which he could trace the relation of his sub section (the present 
Gotra) with its parent section, sub clan and clan On the other 
hand many of the Kshatriyas did not have Mantra Krta ancestors, 
whom they could mention in the invocation of Agm , nor v ere 
they particular in avoiding intermarriages between remote cousins, 
as evidenced by the marriages of Dasaratha with Kausalya, of 
Kama with Sita, of Pandu wnth Kunti, of the Pandavas with 
Draupadi, and of Arjuna with Subhadra, etc , if the genealogies 
given in the Epics and the Puranas are to be trusted Kausalya 
means a prmcess of the Kau^ala family, to which also belonged 
Dafiaratha, while the Yadavas, the Kauravas, and the Pancalas 
are all said to be descendants of Pururava through Yayati, both 
human ancestors They therefore could not have a Pravara system 
like that of Brahmanas, wEo had a separate group of Pravaras for each 
section of every sub clan of the seven ongmal clans But the 
Brahmanas had brouglit into practice the custom of reciting Pravaras 
every time the sacred Agm was invoked, and something had to be 
done to have the custom, at least formally, observed bj' the other 
Dvijas also, all of w'hom did not have Pravaras They were there 
fore required to have the Pravaras of their Purohitas recited in the 
sacrifices and rituals performed on their behalf by their Purohitas 
Hence the dictum ‘ Purohita Pravaro Eajnama ’ 

On conversion from Buddhism to the revived Brahmanism, 
the leading Kshatriya famihes were encouraged to consider the 
Pravaras of their Purohitas as their own, and as their own Gotras 
could not be associated mth the Pravaras of their Purohitas, thej^ 
were further taught to consider the Gotras of their Purohitas also 
as their own And these new converts naturaUy accepted them 
with the proverbial zeal of new converts and mentioned them in 
their inscriptions, etc , as in their eyes this was an important part 
of their new rehgion But to the ordinary Kshatriya his own family 
name, clan or sub clan, etc , remained his Gotra as it does even to day 
The Rajput kings and nobles of to day also remember their own clan 
names or Gotras, like Chauhana, Tuara Parmara, etc , which they 
scrupulously avoid in marriage connections, in addition to their Brah- 
mamcal Gotras, of which the ordinary Rajput knows nothing It is 
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same families must liave been detailed to take up the piiesth work, 
and gradually the pnestly class got differentiated from the uamor 
Bhrgu, Angira, Atharvana, Vasistha Kasiapa, Agastia and Atii 
the pioneers of the priestir order, must have been bom m one oi other 
of these aristocratic families, though we do not know the names of 
their parents and ancestors m most cases It could thus be more 
safely asserted that the Brahmanas are descendants of Kahatnja 
ancestors who m their turn are descendants of Vaisva piogemtors, 
both of them being speeiahzed sections of the general An an public 
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It IS noTA xindisputed that the three great rehgious systems of 
India developed them own pantheons, each following its own tradi- 
tions, and for this purpose deities were often borrowed from ono 
pantheon to another This proeess of borrowing has been going on 
from time immemorial, and as probably the Hindus were the first to 
develop their pantheon, both Jamism and Buddhism m earlier stages 
commonly ransacked the Hmdu gods for bmldmg up their own 
pantheons By using the word ‘ Pantheon ’ it is not the mtention 
to emphasize that the Buddhists and Jamas worshipped the deities 
or were idol worshippers, but only to show that the followers of both 
acknowledged or recogmzed several gods m their earher stages 

But later on, particularly m the Tantnc age, which practioallj* 
begms with the beginmng of the seventh century, the Buddhists 
■were the first to claim a full, scientifically classified, and thoroughly 
efficient pantheon The Hmdus had them pantheon m the Puranas 
at some earher period and as this was somewhat attiactive to the 
Buddhists and the Jamas, the two latter freely incorporated a large 
number of the Pauranic deities mto them own pantheons But m 
the Tantnc age the Buddhists headed the hst, and them pantheon, for 
reason of the wealth and variety of gods and goddesses, created a 
profound impression on the foUouers of the Hindu and Jama faith, 
and they did not hesitate to borrow and mcorporate as many of the 
deities of the Buddhist pantheon as would satisfy them wants 
In the matter of the pantheon the Jamas were always lagging behmd, 
and m this respect they never developed an3* origmahtj or wealth of 
ideas, and as them pantheon is the smallest possible it is not proposed to 
deal with it at any great length But the mter-relation between the 
Buddhist and Hmdu pantheons was remarkable, and the deities m these 
two rehgious systems u ere so mternuxed that it has now become almost 
impossible to distmguish between the two classes The position has 
thus become very comphcated as the Tantnc system of the Buddhists 
IS almost forgotten, so much so, that many will not beheve that the 
Buddhists evei had any pantheon or deities, and therefore a large 
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stroke of their sword destroyed all vestige of this once mighty rehgion 
Few people can imagine vhj’’ the Muhammadans fixed the Buddhists as 
their target of attack, but the reason for this is not very far to seek 
The Buddhist rehgion heheved m concentration m monasteries 
since its very inception at the tune of Buddha and one reason of the 
great popularity it at that time and subsequently enjoyed, was that 
Buddhism could provide a haven of rest for its foUovers Hmduism 
never believed in concentration, hut always advocated decentrali- 
sation AVith the Hindus the rehgion was a cottage mdustry, and the 
heads of social orgamzations aluays made it a point to see that everj 
one in every house follows the doctrines and practices prescribed in 
the Sastras There was a poverfid social orgamzation behmd the 
Sastras, and the individuals and householders had to take care not to 
provoke the wrath of the society by disobeying the mandates of the 
Sastras 

With the Buddhists, monasteries were a necessity from very early 
times owmg to the pecuhar restrictions and disciphne enjomed by 
Buddha on his follow ers Buddhism, moreover, had no respect for the 
society as it w as mostly concerned with outcastes or low castes consist- 
mg of origmal inhabitants of the country' not affihated to the orthodox 
social hierarchy, and for that reason also separate orgamzations like 
the monasteries were a necessity m Buddhism Since then, the 
followers of Buddhism heheved in monasteries, bmlt new ones, eqmpp- 
ed them wath bmldmgs, paintings, beautiful carvmgs of stone, images 
of exqmsite beauty, and enriched them to a great extent with the 
accumulated wealth of ages Some of the monasteries presented 
the appearance of forts, and as the monks were dressed in one 
particular fashion thej’’ resembled an army of soldiers So long 
the Hmdus remamed at the helm of pohtical power in India these 
monasteries, monks and even the Buddhists were not harmed except 
on rare occasions, because the Hindu rulers alwaj'^s practised tolera- 
tion in rehgious matters, and sometimes even embraced rehgions other 
than their own And hence the Buddhists were safe in the hands of 
the Hin du rulers, but when the Muliammadans came their chief 
objective was to loot and conquer They took the monasteries to 
be forts, and the monks to be uniformed soldiers, and forthwith 
anmhilated them and Buddhism along with them, and thus mdirectly 
saved Hin duism from further disruption, and helped its followers in 
consohdatmg their position To Hindmsm they could do very httle 
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m the Sadljanamala refernng to the worship of the same deity Two 
of these Sadlianas are assigned to two authors of Tantric Buddhism 
namely, Vairocana and Trailokyavajra ® It is easy to assign a date 
to Vairocana as he is the same as Vairocana Raksita who is said to 
have been a disciple of Guru Padmasambhava who went to Tibet 
to reform the Buddhism of that country when kmg Khri Sron Ide 
Btsan vas leigmng in Tibet This kmg is beheved to have reigned 
betveen AD 728-764 and as Vairocana vis also his contemporary 
it IS not unreasonable to assign him a period ranging from the second 
quarter of the 8th centuiy Ver 3 ’^ httle, however, is known about 
the othei author vho referred to the deit 3 ’^ Bhutadamara, except 
to mention that lus name occurs in a manuscript of the Sadhanamala 
which was vritten m 1165 A D , and therefore the author cannot be 
later than the beginning of the 12th centur 3 ' * It is therefore not 
unreasonable to suppose that the cult of Bhutadamara vas very 
veil knovn in the time of Vairocana Raksita in the middle of the 
8th centur3^ 

As regards the Tantra of Bhutadamara it must be stated in the 
beginning that it has no connection with the Damara hterature of 
the Hindus The Damaras“ is a division of the Tantnc hterature 
of the Hindus and six principal Damaras are recogmzed, namety^ 
Sivadamara (11,007 verses), Yogadamara (23,533 verses), Durga 
damara (11,503), Sarasvatadamara (9,905 lerses), Brahmadamara 
(7,105 verses) and Gandliarvadamara (60,060 verses) Though a 
hst of Damaras is mentioned m the Varahltantra, the Damaras as a 
rule exist only m name The vord Damara means ‘ Camatkara ’ 
or magic, and as the Tantras are concerned mostly with magic and 
magical feats it is no wonder that a class of hterature vnU be called 
by the name of Damara Bhutadamara, hovever, seems to be the 
uame of a deity and as the Bhutadamara Tantra deals vnth the 
different rites coimected vuth his vorship it is known by that name, 
and therefore is unconnected with the Damara hterature of the 
Hmdus Moreover, as vail be shovn later on, the origin of the 
Tantra is defimtely Buddhist, and so it is unreasonable to associate 

3 Ibid , pp 514, 524 

■1 For the dates of Vairocana and Trailokj avajra, see also ibid Intro 
duction, c-«x, cvxi , and P N Bose Indian Teacheri in Indian Umiersities, 
p 42 

s Sabdal alpadruina article on Damara 
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of an Assembly of tlie Faitlifid surrounding Buddha Bhagavan, 
Mho sits m a vanety of meditations and gives out certain new truths 
not preached b\ him before when he came down to the earth as 
Kasjapa or Dipankara ® Tlie Assembly members occasionally 
mterrujit the Bhagavan wnth their doubts which are cleared by 
him Occasional!}', his new tenets are opposed b}' the members 
when Bhaga\an becomes angry and mj'stenously makes every one 
unconscious,^ but reines them again when thej’’ realize their folly 
and send forth a ^olle^’■ of praise for the Bhagav'an The more 
important Tantras are in this form, but later on the elaborate pro 
ceedings of the Rangitis began shortening and ultimately the intro- 
ductorv portions were considered as unnecessary and useless, and 
therefore discarded 

The Bhfitadamara Tantra begins abruptly without much 
introduction in the form of an elaborate descruition of the Assemblj 
of the Faithful together with the names of the principal members 
as IS usual with this class of Sangitis Therefore, the Tantra, though 
in a iSangiti form does not conform to all the rules that make a 
Sangiti This leads us to believe that the Tantra must have belonged 
to a later age when elaborate formahties w ere not considered necessar}' 
in Buddlnsm for introducing new innovations In the Bhutadamara 
Tantra, Bhagavan JIahai ajradliara is the principal speaker, and the 
Assembh contam several miportant and iiowerful personages among 
whom we recognize the fanuhar figure of JIahadeva who is repre- 
sented as frech interrupting the Bhagavan either with his doubts 
or prajers for the elucidation of particular points 

It IS not at all unlikely that the Bhutadamara Tantra for the 
first time ushered into existence the cult of Bhutadamara, because, 
otherwsse, w e do not see any necessity of a special Sangiti introduemg 
his worship, as Sangitis only become necessary when new ideas, 
new' thoughts, and new doctrmes are mtrodiiced mto Buddhism 
Before a summary of the Tantra and its subject matter is given it 
may be said that though the cult of Bhutadamara may not be con 
temporaneous with the introduction of such ancient deities as 


0 In the Qiihyasamuja, 17th Chapter, this has been distinctly stated This 
wort which is expected to come out shortly is being printed for the Gaekwad s 
Oriental Series [Since published, 1931 ] 

1 This episode occurs both in the Guhyasamaja and in the Bhutadamara 
Tantra 
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the later and the more modified form of the original Buddlust Tantra, 
I shall give here the contents of the two Tantras side by side for the 
facilitj’- of comparison — 

Buddlust 


1 The first chapter opens with 
a description of Mahavajradhara 
who recites at the request of 
Mahadeva a particular 3Iantra 
for subduing the diverse lands 
of ghosts and demons Im- 
mediately destructive raj’s of 
light issue forth from the person 
of the Bhagavan, and all the 
diverse kmds of ghosts and 
demons arc seen consumed by 
the fire of the ra3's Later on, 
he agam utters the jllrtasan 
]ivani Mantra in order to revive 
the demons after showing his 
wonderful might and valour, and 
the wind that comes out from 
the nose of Vajradhara touches 
the dead bodies of the ghosts 
and demons and they are revived 
forthwith Thej'’ begin trembling 
thereafter and unconditionally 
place themselves at the protec- 
tion of Vajradhara, and tlieir 
lord Aparajita falls at bis feet 
and wants protection The 
Bhagavan latei on extracts from 
them a promise that they will 
render all possible help to the 
inhabitants of Jambudvipa, 
supply them with their daily 
needs, food, garments, gold, 
jewels and the like, and keep 
them protected from the fear 


Hindu 
First Patala 

1 Unmattabhairava wants to 
know how gods like Brahma 
Indra, Siva, etc , were killed and 
the methods by which the dead 
come back to life again In reply 
Unmattabhairava recites the 
Bhiitadamara Tantra which 
bestows the final hberation as 
soon as it is known At this stage 
the commentary begins with 
‘ asyarthah ’ thus 

' Atha Bhutadamaram vak- 
■jye mantnnam hitakam- 
yaya 

Yasjm vijfianainatrena man- 
trasiddlnm-upalabhet 
Unmattau Vajrapanaye ma 
halvTodliadhipataye 
Vyomavyapi mahakayam 
abhedyabhedakam tatha 
Pralayarkam-iva ty u gram 
prabhamandaladuhsaham 
Gunaratnakaram suddham 
baddham bhumau pratis 
thitam 

Namami sarvahhavena Bhu- 
tadamaranayakam 
Athato Bhutadamaramaha- 
tantraraje bhutabhutini- 
s a dhana vidhivistaram 
pravaksj^ami 

Itj^aha bhagavan Maha- 
vajradharas trailokyadhi- 
patih ’ 
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Buddhist 

order to attain the different 
perfections These Siindaris are 
named as ^ri Bhiitakula Sun 
dari, Sri Vijaya Sundari, Sri 
Vimala Sundari, 6ri Ceti Sun 
daii, Sri IManohara Sundari, Sri 
BhiUvhanda Sundari, Sri Dha 
vala Sundari and Sri CaLsumatl- 
Sundarl 


3 In the second chapter the 
jrahabliutini Sina^anapravcsinl 

name touches the feet of 
Vajradhara and ro\eals to him 
lier Jfantras As the number 
of Sinasanas arc eight she also 
gives eight Mantras for the eight 
presiding deities of the different 
burning grounds Tlien follows 
the description of the different 
Mudras and Sadlianas for the 
attainment of perfection (Siddbi) 
The eight Smasanapravmsinis are 
named m the Tantra as follows 
Ghorainuklil, Dam?trakarali, 
Jarjjaramukhl, KamalalocanI, 
Vikatamukhi, Dhundharl, Vidj ut 
karall, Saumyamukhi 

4 In the third chapter Jlaha- 
raudrabhutinl, Candakatj^ayanl 
by name, touches the feet of the 
Bhagavan and reveals her Man- 
tra As Katyayanis are eight 


Hindu 

and Mudras connected wath 
the rites The Sundarls when 
pleased or subdued by Mantras 
do immense service to the wor 
shipper and a list of such works as 
can be obtained from them then 
follow in the same hue, mainly 
m the same words as found in 
the Buddhist version The num- 
ber and names of the Sundarls 
are the same as given m the 
Buddhist version 

Fourth Patala 

3 Describes the Sadhana, 
Mantra, and Mudra of the eight 
Smasanavdsinls or the presiding 
deities of the bunung grounds 
The names and number of the 
deities are the same as described 
m the Buddhist version 


Fifth Patala 

4 Unmattabhairav’a rev eals 
the Sadhana, Mudra and Mantra 
for the eight Bhuta Katyayanis 
and describes the method of 
worship and the perfections 
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BudcUiist j Hindu 

. Seventh Pafnla 

\ 

7 In the fifth Kalpa Vajra- ^ 7 In this small chapter Un- 

pam gires a sermon on the i mattabhairara gives directions 
ments to he gamed bv the mere j for certam ntes vhich lead to 
sight of the ilandala, by the j diverse kin ds of perfections bv 
mere utterance of the name of j killing or destroving (Marana) 
Vajradhara and perfections to | several important gods 
be gamed bt the various prac- { 

I 

tices recommended Then he J 
gives a list of Sadhanas and 
detailed directions for the at- 
tainment of Siddhi, and for 
killing and subduing a number 
of gods such as Mahadeva 
Xarayana, Brahma Sakra Ku- 
mara Ganesa, Bhairava Xart- 
tesvara, Jlahakala and others 

Eighth Pafala 

S Then follow some verses S Unmattabhairava reveals 
and Ifantras and directions for Sadhana of Getikas and 

ma king the Bhutmis work as enumerates the different ser- 
servants or protect the wor- vices obtamable from Bhutmi 
shipper as his mother by supplv- and Kufijaravatl 
mg him with all his needs, 

wealth and comforts The Bhu- ^ mih Pataln 

tinis are recogmzed here as eight j The same subject is contmued 
in number to wit Tibhusani, here and directions for the Sa- 
Kundalaharmi, Simhali, Hasinl, dhana of Vibhutmi Kimdala- 
Xatl, Rati, Kamesvan and Devi i dharim Sindnnni Apahanni, 

[ Mahanati CetT Kamelvari and 
Kumari are given These bemgs 
are called m the chapter as 
Bhutmis 

j Tcnih Patella 

9 Xext the Tantra deals I 9 Unmattabhairavi asks her 
Math the ATantras and the differ- ! consort to reveal to her the 
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Buddhist 

mukhi and Sankhapalamukhi 
Tlien follows the enumeration of 
the manifold Siddlns obtainable 
therefrom 

12 In the ‘"eetion nhich 
come*! next the «i\ Ixinnaris ri<^e 
up and after parang homage to 
Vajradhara repeal their Hidaya 
'Mantras The six Kninarls are 
mentioned as ^fanolrinni, Su- 
bhaga, Visalanetri Siiratapnya 
Siimuklii and Divakaramukhl 
Then follows the Sadhanas, 
JIudras and Mantras as usual 

13 Then follows a second 
descnption of the Mandala wath 
less details, and practicalh in- 
cluding the same gods and god 
desses mentioned in the fourth 
chapter, with the directions for 
entenng the ^landala along wath 
a number of ^lantras connected 
with the rites 


14 In the subsequent section 
details are gnen of rites for sub 
diiing and conquenug the eight 
Bhutas, namely, Aparajita, Ajita, 
Parana, Apurana, Smasanadhi- 
pati, Kala->a, Bhutesa and Kin- 
karottama (Kmnarottama in 
Hindu) and Sadhanas, Mantras 
and Mudras connected with the 


Hmdu 


Thirlcentli Patala 
12 The Siddlii of the Km- 
narls is de«cnbed inth details 
of Mudras and Sadhanas Their 
number is recognized here also 
as six and their names are the 
same as given in the Buddhist 
version of the Bhutadamara 
Tantra 


Fonrteenth Pataln 

13 Describes again the Man- 
dala of Bhutadamara for the 
second time though ivith less 
details than before This chapter 
descnbes also the method of 
entering the Mandala and gives 
description of several Mudras 
and enumerates a number of 
ilantras and Mudras coimected 
wath the rites 

Fifteenth Patala 

14 Unmattabhairava des- 
cnbes the methods by which 
mastery over the Bhutas maj 
be obtained, and for this purpose 
rex'eals a number of Mantras, 
Mudras and gives elaborate des- 
cription of the procedure to be 
followed for the different kmds 
of power Here also their 
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as being pleased to answer the qnenes of his consort Unmattabhai- 
ravi 

But no one can deny that there is a great deal that is common 
to both the versions of the Bhutadamara Tantra, though the tvo 
belong to two widely different rehgious systems But that is not 
sufficient to establish the relative priority of the two versions The 
general impression of the reader who compares the tvo versions 
closely IS that the Hindu version is later in which the earlier Buddhist 
version has been remodelled There are also several reasons for 
considering the Hmdu version to be an imitation of the earlier and 
the original Buddhist version of the Bhutadamara Tantra The 
Buddhist version puts the whole Tantra in the mouth of Vajradliara 
vho IS regarded as the highest deity m Buddhism, but in the Hrndu 
version sometimes Vajradhara is also represented as giving out 
certain Mantras, though m the beginning of almost every chapter 
the work opens with a conversation betveen the Unmattabhairava 
and TJnmattabhairavi Moreover, it is qmte natural with the 
Buddlust to consider the highest Hmdu deities as Bhutas or super- 
natural or infenor bemgs ready to do seivice for the vorshipper 
But even m the Hindu version the same sentiments are expressed 
and Mantras and methods are given for the Marana of Brahma, 
and others who are considered as Bhutas Again, it is natural with 
the Buddhists to make the highest Hindu gods as companions and 
inferior to the principal god Bhutadamara because that shovs clearly 
that the Buddhist gods aie far more powerful than the impotent 
Hmdu gods who are much inferior to them and are given definitely 
subordmate position in the Mandala of Bhutadamara But it is 
certainly strange m a Hmdu Tantra to make the highest Hindu 
gods to be given definitely an inferior position in the Mandah ® 
Moreover, the Hmdu version of the Bhutadamara Tantra mentions 
a large number of Buddhist terms m the body of the book and intro 
duces some avowedly Buddhist characters in it Thus ve find 
Vajradhara frequently introduced and mentioned, Vajrapam another 
Bodliisattva of the Buddhist pantheon introduced as giving certain 
instructions to the gods and particularly to Mahesvara On fol 8 


9 The Buddhists mnintuned a \er-v hostile attitude towards the Hmdu 
gods and goddesses m their rituals and in the sculptuies, images and paintings. 
For details see B Bhattacharjya, The Indian Buddhist Iconography, p 162 
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BuddList 

Kapalamalamukutam trai- 
lokyasyapi nasanam 

Attahasam mahasantam (na 
dam) traiIok 3 'adhipatim pra 
bhum 

Pratyalidha susamsthanam ad- 
itj'akotisamubham 
Aparajitapadakrantam mwdra- 
bandhena tisthati 

2 Tantra madhye nyased bhi- 
mam taptajvalasamakulam 
Sa^tahasam maharatidram 

bbinnanjanacayopamam 
Pratyalidliam caturbahpm 
daksine vajradhannam 
Tarjanam vamaliastena tik 
snam damstrakaralinam 
Kapalaratnamukutam trai 
lokyasya vinasanam 
^dityakotisankasam a'^tana 
gavibhusitam 

Aparajitamakrantam mudra 
bandliena tisthati 


Hindu 


2 alamalakulam diptam 
jTigantagmsamaprabham 
Bhinnanjanamahakayam 
kapalakrtabhusanam 
Sattahasamaharaudram trisu- 
lokabhaj'ankaram 
Tanmadhye to mahabhimani 
Vajrakrodham catiirbhujam 
Daksmorddhrakare vajram 
tajjanaTamapanmam 
Krodhamudraiivitam [devam] 
panibhyam dharanam bhaje 


It may be noticed from the different descnptions of the deitj 
as given in the Buddhist and Hindu versions that the original 
language of the Buddhist has been changed in the Hmdu version to 
a more dignified and correct form of Sanskrit, although the deity 
whom the tvo versions describe remams the same in all particulars 
The form of Bhutadamara can now be clearty understood from 
the different Dhyanas quoted above It appears from the descrip- 
tion that Bhutadamara is one faced and four armed and stands 
in the Pratyalidha attitude on Aparajita — the lord of the ghosts 
and demons The two principal hands are crossed agamst the 
breast m vhat is called the Bhutadamara Mudra or the Ikrodha 
Mudra which requires that the two Anamikas should be entwmed, 
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(5) Ratnasrl (H Eamblia) in the Agni comer carrying the 

Gandha or scent and decked in all ornaments 

(6) Saras vati in the Nairrta comer of heaiitiful appearance 

and carrying the Vina 

(7) Snrasundari in the Vayu corner carrying a garland of 

jewels (Eatnamala) 

(8) Visalaksi in the ISana corner of heaiitiful appearance, 

decked in all ornaments and resplendent with youthful 

hloom 

In the third circle the deities presiding over the different 
quarters ivith their oivii w capons and symbols and Vahanas are placed 
thus — 

(1) Agni in the Agni comer 

(2) Yama in the South 

(3) Narrta in the Hauita coiiiei 

(4) Vanina in the West 

(5) Vajm in the Vajui corner 

(6) Kubera in the jflorth 

(7) The Moon in the Isana corner 

(8) Indra in the East 

In the fourth circle there is another set of deities which are 
omitted m the Hindu lersion on the fust occasion, but appear 
m the second occasion at the end of the work These eight deities 
are placed in the iMaiidala as under — 

(1) Simhadhvaja in the East 

(2) Vibhuti in tlie South 

(3) Padmavati behind (West) 

(4) Suraharinl m the North 

(5) Varaharini in the Isana comer 

(6) Ratnesvari m the Agm corner 

(7) Bhu§mi in the Nairrta corner 

(8) Jagatpahni in the Vajm corner 

All these deities are beautiful in appearance, decked m aU 
ornaments having their original complevion and weapons held m their 
hands, and restmg in the Sattvaparyanka attitude 

This elaborate Mandala is twace described in each of the two 
versions of the Bliiitadamara Tantra The Sadhanamala, however, 
IS sdent with regard to the compamon deities because obviously 
24 
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UnCAL OR ORDISSA 


The Country and tts Language 
Gopal Chaxdra Pbaharaj 

Dear President, SIeimbers of the Executive Committee 

Gentlemen, and IjAdies present. 

At the start I beg, on behalf of the Ona people, to tender out 
gratefulness to the Committee of this Conference for having included 
‘ Ona ’ in its scope 

We Orias had not, till lately, taken up philological studies The 
late Pandit Gopeenath Nanda of Ganjam in the IMadras Presidency 
had begun the same by a senes of articles m Ona Magazmes -which he 
compiled into a book, The Ona Bhdsd tatiia The late Siam- 
sunder Eajguru, B A , of District Ganjam and the late Tanni Charan 
Rath had made some valuable contributions to-n ards Ona Phdologj , 
but unfortunate^ their researches -were cut short by their untimely 
death Leaving aside these three Ona gentlemen we cannot boast 
of any methodical work havmg been done on a scientific basis re- 
garding Ona language, literature, and historj' Though the recordmg 
of contemporary events to form the basis of future historj' of the 
country nas begun in the 11th centurj^ A D by Choraganga Deb, 
the first kmg of the Onssa Ganga D^masty, by mamtaming the ‘ Madia 
Panji ’ in the Jagannath Temple at Pun, though the cave mscnptions 
of Kmg Aira and Kharavela (1st centurj’- B C ) vere the forerunners 
of archaeological and historical records of the country, though the 
architectural inscriptions and car-vings of the caves and temples in 
and around Bhuvanesvar and Konarak (District Pun), Khiching 
(in Mourbhanj State), Jaugarda (District Ganjam), and Jajpur (Dis 
tnct Cuttack) and in vanous places withm the boimdaries of ancient 
Odra desa, and copperplates unearthed from various quarters 
prove beyond doubt that the Orias had a history, a civihsation, 
and traditions of which any nation on the face of the earth would 
be proud, still none of these have been brought to hght or to the 
prominent notice of the cmhsed world by any Ona scholar Many 
European and British scholars and some of our Bengah and Behan 
brethren have contributed valuable matenals towards the compda- 
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The Onssa of the present map of India is not the Orissa of history 
We hare been using two names, nz — 

1 Onssa, for the present administrative Orissa of the 19th 

eenturj' comprising the three coastal districts of Puri, 
Cuttack, and Balasore, the upland district of Sambal- 
pur recently added to it in 1904, the non-regulation 
district of Angul, and the Orissa Feudatory States , 
and 

2 Uilal, for the linguistic or historical Oria speaking tracts 

now lying within the borders of four different provinces 
of Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Central Provmces, and 
IMadras 

The modern use of the word Utkal to denote the Oria-speakmg 
tracts can be traced to the Utkal Union Conference started m 1903 
by Mr hi S Das, C I E , the grand old man of Orissa and perhaps 
the oldest Indian leader now hvmg Since then v e have been caUing 
the area Utkal and the people who are permanent residents of this 
area as Utkaliyas, as distinguished from Orias, i e people whose 
mother tongue is Ona 

The area of Utkal as defined above has been approximately 
though incorrectly laid down by Sir Grierson in his Linguistic Survey 
of India It is bounded on the east by the Bay of Bengal Takmg 
the mouth of the Haldi River near Tamluk (ancient Tamrahpta) 
in the Contai Subdivision of Midnapore District of Bengal as the 
north eastern point, the boundary hne runs v estwards along the rivers 
Haldi and Kahgai up to Bankura and then turns towards the south 
and runs along the eastern boundary of the Smghbhum District 
through Saraikala State up to the valley of Ranchi in Chotanagpur 
Division, then along Jaspur State, Raigarh, Sarangarh and Raipur 
districts m Central Provinces up to the Bastar State (C P ) which 
may be taken as the south-western comer of this area Then the 
hne proceeds south east along the Joypur State and the districts and 
agencies of Vizagapatam and Ganjam (m Madras) whence it takes 
an easterly turn from Parlakemudi and meets the Bay of Bengal at 
Barua Bandar (Kahngapatam) 

The area of the present administrative Orissa is roughly forty 
thousand square miles while that of the Utkal vould be about fifty- 
five thousand square miles According to a rough calculation based 
on Census figures the number of Ona speakmg people inside Onssa 
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Elver (vith Sompetta in Ganjam as its capital) and (3) The northern 
or Utkahnga, extending from E'jikulj-a to the Ganges (with ToSali— 
identified vith Bhin anesi ar— as its capital) The name of Kahnga 
had been veil knovn to Greek histoiians Ptolemj’^ and Phny and to 
the Buddliists and to the Chinese trai eUers Hiiian Tsang and Fa Hian 
In the ffariiamsn v.c find the territory of Kahnga* beginning from 
Tamralipta (Tamlnk in hlidnapore) King Asoka conquered Kahnga 
in tlie Sth j'ear of his reign and caused some inscriptions m Jau- 
garda (Ganjani) and Dhaiili (District Pun) 

The Utkal vas onginallv separate from the tvo other portions of 
Kahnga, but lattorl 3 it deiomed up the tvo other Kahngas and came 
under tlic svav of the Gupta d 3 nasty of Sirpur nho stjded them 
sehes the lords of Trikahnga from 10th to 11th centurj' AD This 
Uti^al countrj' vas bounded on the north bj* the Ganges, on the 
oast bi the Ba\ of Bengal, on the south by the Godavari, and on 
tlio vest bi' Cential India Marhatta speaking country The Odras 
veie inhabiting the vestem fiinge of Utkal They vere onginalE 
Anans but got mixed up vith the Diavidians of Kahnga and vere 
branded as fallen Ksatinas bj Manii When again nev colonies 
of Aryans settled in Kahnga these Odras were dri\ en to the forests 
and mountains of JcjTiur, Bastar, and Vi/agapatam The Odras 
vere a hardy and martial caste The Ganga Vamsa kings of Orissa 
engaged them as soldiers and got them settled in laiious parts of 
Orissa bi, granting them 3 agir& and their descendants are still staled 
as Orda Chas'i, Orda Plika, Orda Kliandlita and Orda Svansias 
That this counti^' Utk.al or Ordissa and its people Utkahjms or Ordias, 
under one name or another name, have been long on the face of India 
admits of no doubt At times Utkal vas amalgamated vath Kahnga 
and its civilisation spread far and vide bejond the boundaries of 
India This Utkal comprised the Kongada (identified with Ganjam), 
Kosala (identified vith Sainbalpur), Gandamala (Bamia, Gangpur, 
and Bonai States), and the three coastal districts of Pun, Cuttack, 
and Balasoie This Utkal extended from the Ganges to the Godavan 
and from the Ba 3 ^ of Bengal v estv ards tov ards C P and Gya The 
Utlval meichants vho visited the Buddha biought his tooth relic to 
Orissa in the Sth or Cth century B C In Manu (3rd century B C ) 
VC find mention of Udras as fallen Ksatnyas The Buddhist Kang 
A^oka conquered Kahnga and established a capital near Bhuvanesvar 
and got inscriptions carved in Onssa m 3rd centur 3 ' B 0 After Asoka, 
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2 Tadbliava — -words corrupted from Sanscrit or Prakrit or 

Pah , 

3 Desaja — ^^vords of -winch the origin cannot he traced or 

reinoteh’- tiaced to Sanscrit or Prakrit or Dra vidian, 

4 Foreign — ^words brought from Arabic, Persian, or anj 

European language, and 

5 Dialectical — ^vords used in particular Ona-speakmg tracts 

but not common to the -w hole Oiissa, and in which can 
be traced the mfluence of Bengalee, Hindi, IMarhatti, and 
Telugu -with -which the Orias of these particular tracts 
have Come in contact This class includes aifli (Gram-^m) 
and nilgai uords and -words used by lo-w caste people 
and untouchables 


To one pecuharit-s of the Oria language I -would dra-w the atten 
tion of scholars The Oria language preserves the distinct pro 


nunciations of 




some 


sister languages do not do this The pronunciation of the vo-wels 


(as ru) and & (as lu) are diffeient from those of the Bengalee 
So -when we find in any old -writing the distinction clearly preserved 


bet-w een 


C 


n- { 


-we -would have reason 


to presume the -wTiting to be Ona if there be other indications (use 
of palm leaf, the circular toppmgs of letters), internal and evtemal, 
that the language is Ona 

From the language of some old inscriptions and copperplates 
and Madia Panji -we conclude that the present day Ona has stuck 
to the old Ona foim more faithfuUy than many of the modern verna 
cnlars 


No-w let us deal with the Ona script The Ona script has been 
adopted from the Magadhi script which was the descendant of Brahmi 
script through Kutila and Devnagar scripts From stone inscnptious 
and copperplates scholars infer that by the 10th centurj' A D Ona 
script had developed into a pecuhai one and had become distinct 
from its mother A comparison of De-vnagar with the present-day 
Ona script, as well as with the Ona script of the 13th and 14th cen 
tunes, con-winces even a casual observer that except for the curves, 
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m the nse of the Sahajia Dliarma which is BudcUusm in the garb 
of Hinduism and winch became the popular religion This move 
ment and religion must haic their peculiar phiaseologj, rituals and 
te\t books which al«o remain to be unearthed e ha\e not yet 
been able to get ain^ religious wTituig of that period 

The paucity of books wTitten in Ona language is due to the 
influence of the Brahmans who were brought fiom Kaii'^akubja 
b^ Jajatikesan and who ‘-ettled in Ori‘j«a in the 5th centime AD 
These Brahman settlers did not like the cn ilisation and language of 
the original inhabitants of the province and called the language 
Praknt Then came the great Hindu religious leformer Sankara 
in the Sth centure A D He ga\e a blow to Prakrit be composing 
evere thing m casj Sanscrit so that people might understand and 
use it in preference to the Pah the ecrnacular of the Buddhists 
Buddhism, finding itself nonplussed be Sankara, gradualle merged 
into Hinduism whieh took delight in e\prcssmg religious formulas 
and rites in mestic forms and songs 

The oldest Ona can be traced in some coppeqilate inscnptions 
found in Patia (Cuttack Distnct) and Bhueanesvar (Pun Distnct) 
and ascribed to Itmbhrikarakesari, a king of Onssa m the 7th centure 
AD It IS in Brrihmi Kutila senpt and the language is Ona 

Then eec come to some palm leaf and paper manusenpts dis 
coeered from Xepal by the President of our Association and pub 
lished under the name of Baiuldlm Gann and Doha, to eehicli I have 
referred aboec Thee are iscnbed to the 10th ccntur 3 AD Pandit 
Binajak Misra has adeanced some aigumcnts and internal eeadeiice 
to proee that some of the songs are Oiii Before eee can claim the 
fruits of the Mahamahop'idhj'ae a’s labours to be ours we must deemte 
much more research to the subject than w c hae e done e et and unearth 
some materials from eehich eee can imicpendentle estabhsh that the 
language and script used in the Xepalcse manuscripts are Ona and 
not Bengalee From a reference to the list of the authors of Buddhis 
tic Tantras appended to the book we find the names of six Orias 
ee ho ee ere either authors or translators Attempts should be made to 
discoi er some of their WTitings before we can pronounce any opimon 
on the Bauddha Ganas and Dohas, though some of them appear to 
be composed bv an Ona Sadhaka — KrUinupada alias Kjsnacari'a 
Pada By these ‘ Dohas ’ one s attention is drawn to a similar class 
of songs under the name of ‘ Jogmdra danda Dhtia ’ and ‘ Sarxra 
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Mahabharat from memory, tinging it mth imagmation His Maha- 
bharat is ricb m Oria nords, phrases, manners, and customs His 
Mababbarat is read, recited, and worsbipped in ererj village After 
Sarala manj'^ VTiters bare composed Puranas in tbeir omi ivav instead 
of faitbfulty translatmg tbe Sanscnt ongmals, so miicb so, that 
Pitambar Das bas composed a big NrsingJia Purana in seven volumes, 
of vbicb there is no Sanscrit counterpart and vbicb includes the 
Bbagvat, the Eama 3 '^an, the Mahabharat, and many other Puranas 
The political condition of the countrj’’ encouraged the Purana-wntmgs 
Buddhism had been suppressed by Sankara, and Hinduism vas conung 
to the forefront and vas assuming a popular form The people 
became eager to knoir something of the epics and the Puranas It 
v as not possible for them to read and understand the original Sanscrit 
works, and there u as no facility for getting the books to be read The 
Jagannath Temple was complete b\ the 12th centurj’^ A D and vas 
the centre of a rehgious revival by the amalgamation of Buddhism 
■with Hinduism To Lord Jagannath the people and the writers 
turned their faces, and so we find that the writings are rehgious and 
devoted to Lord Jagannath, where they do not relate to the great 
epics We maik the style as pojiular The langs of Kesari and Ganga 
dynasties set up Brahman villages and made hberal grants to them, 
but thej' seem to have encouraged Sanscrit learning and Brahminical 
lore, instead of the vernacular or the tongue of the masses 

During this period ve find many an Oria scholar and expert, 
famous in many branches of Sanscrit lore throughout India, e g 
Rhetoric, Astronomy, Law, Lexicography, Logic and annotations 
of Vedanta Philosophy Among poets who devoted themselves 
to the vernacular, we find tvo classes (1) authors and composers of 
Chautisa headed by Markanda Das, and (2) composers of Puranas 
headed b 3 '^ Pitambar Das These writings evolve a purel 3 Oria 
style which was termed as Prakita Except a feu, aU the authors 
of Prakrit works vere iion-Brahmans Tovards the end of the 
rule of the kings of Ganga d 3 Tiasty ue find a vernacular literature 
full of allusions to Buddhistic faith tramed into the Vai§navic treUise 
Jagannath Das, an Ona Brahman, was engaged m popularising the 
Bhagvat, and he tianslated the 12 Skandas into popular Ona VTien 
Sri Chaitanya visited Onssa he found a popular form of Vaisnavisin 
prevaihng in Onssa which, when analvsed, was found to be a veiled 
form of Buddhism To the devotees of this faith Chaitanya extended 
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Abhimanu followed Bhanja and gave a new turn to the language 
He followed the composition and metres and rhetoric of Upendra 
but made the language comparatively easv and popular Now a 
word about ‘ Chhanda ’ or metre in Ona wiU not be out of place here 
Though old and modern Sanscrit aboimds in metres, stiU the de- 
1 elopment of cbhandas m Ona poetry is a peeuhantj* of its own 
These metres are sung to the tune by experts and one composition 
can be sung m more than one metre For instance, the metre Vangala 
Sri can be sung in four different modes to suit different sentiments 
(Rasas) — the Yira, the Karuna, the Eaudra, and the Santa Rasas The 
Ona poets of the elass of Bhafija have filled our language with rhe- 
toncal and linguistic pecuharities of composition, alhterations, and 
linguistic ornaments nliich very few Aryan vernaculars of India 
can boast of These songs were sung by the masses and till 50 j ears 
ago it was common to find ordmary people and even women who 
could recite pages and pages of Bhanja’s poems and explain them 
verj' clearly This shows that the standard of language was then 
higher than now Then came the poets who composed Alekha and 
Nirakara Bhajans which were revivals of Tantnc and Buddhistic 
garb of Yai?nansm of the old days Then we come to the age of 
songs Bhanja has composed some love songs and Chaupadis, but 
it was reserved for poets headed by Kavisurja Baladeva Eatha to 
develop the song and music hterature of Orissa The songs are 
mostly love songs and deal with the love stories of Radha and 
ICrsna The songsters flourished till the classical Ona composition 
gave rise to the modern composition, influenced bj’ modem Enghsh 
and Bengali hterature For some time when m the begmnmg 
of the 19th century Orissa came under the sway of the Bntish, the 
Bengalees were dominant m the administration, and there came a 
time when it was doubted whether Ona could maintam its place 
as a separate language and hterature However, bj^ the middle of 
the 19th century Ona had been aclmowledged as a separate language 
Some educated sons of Orissa translated Bengali and Enghsh for 
bemg used as text boolis m schools , and Ona classics were utterly 
Ignored for a time Then we find that Bengah which was makmg 
rapid stndes under writers headed by Iswar Chandra and Bankim, 
was held up as a model on which young writers wanted to biuld the 
structure of modern Ona Poet Radhanath, Ramsankar, Phakir- 
mohan, j\Iadhusudan moulded Ona poetry, whereas Gounsankar, 
25 
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Tlie contict of the west with Oiissa is not of recent date , her 
geographical position made her coast a vantage ground for trade 
seeking invaders , we need not dwell on any ancient or mediseval 
accounts of the contact betneon Orissa and the vest, but may point, 
in modern times, to the Portuguese who, coming up from Jladras 
along the eoast, founded an establishment at Pipli, which they 
utilised as a prosperous slave market, for residence, and also as a church 
(Our Lady of Rosary) The Portuguese had another settlement 
at Balasore where also they built a church These settlements 
flourished in the middle of the 17th centurj’’ and from that period up 
to the 10th the political turmoils stirred the life of the times and that 
made it impossible for vestern culture to act upon the inliabitants 
of the province These settlers had perhaps then very httle culture 
to gn e, busy as they must have been in stabilising their own position 
and recruited as they were mainty from a class of people not con- 
spicuous for intellectual culture The result of these 150 j ears’ 
stay and svay of the Portuguese is to bo found, among other things, 
in the vocabulary of the Oriya language in which 31 words have been 
traced to a Portuguese origin by IMr J J A Campos in his account 
of the rise and declme of the Portuguese power in Bengal It was 
only in the first years of the 19tli centur3^ that the English came 
into pover in Orissa and so they could not, until towards the end of 
the centur}’-, when they vere vell-estabhshed, set in motion forces 
■nhich turned the current of Orissan thought, and along with it 
Orissan literature, in a distinct channel, — to indicate which is the aim 
of this paper 

It IS interesting to observe that the British influence, once it 
had begun, was made to spread in a systematic vay and with 
thoroughness This is true of all India A sj^stem of education 
by vhicli the minds while in a plastic condition may feed on Engbsh 
literature, western philosophy, European history, and may receive 
practical lessons in democracy, into giving up all notions of caste, 
at least for the period of traimng in schools and colleges , the pnntmg 
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■nestem influence in Onja, in the making of modern Oriya language 
and hterature Like manj other Indian Vernaculars, more or less, 
modern Onya prose has been largely due to nestem models and 
necessaries of life and eml admimstration, and the different prose 
forms, the novel, the essaj’^, the newspaper, etc are directlj or 
indirectly traceable to English influence Such a vrork as Bibasmi 
or Mamu was impossible in the past, before the days of British m 
fluence, not only with regard to the cntical, satirical attitude towards 
Me, but also in pomt of prose style The whole world of prose — 
and it IS not a small world either — ^is due directly or indirectly to 
similar works in English prose 

Let us now turn to verse forms The major portion of Onya 
verse is even to day quite classical or traditional m diction and 
style, but while this is true of the poetry of Eadhanath Ray, one of 
the three pioneers in modem Onya hterature, how much has been 
the influence of the west on him m the matter of literary forms and 
in a new literary sense which, passmg out from him, forms a nch 
contribution to modem Onya literature Mahayatra, incomplete 
in 9 cantos or sargas, is in blank verse, and though the preface written 
by a fnend of the poet’s asserts that there is nothing strange m the 
medium but that the Sanskrit poetrj’ has many models to show the 
way to blanli verse, we must put that down to the patnotic bias 
The western influence m it has been acknowledged by IMr Eao in 
that same preface Agam, the book is an epic, an epic fragment 
which, in tone and composition, is something new, not famihar to 
the language, — ^it is m perfect consonance with the influence of iblton 
and other westerners, filtratmg through the wntmgs of Jlichael 
Madhusudan Datta, to whom Eadhanath had served an apprentice- 
ship m hterature The address of homage which begms the book, 
the patriotic motive, the romance of historj — all these new features 
are traceable to western mlluence Again, the few fragments on 
the plan of the Virangana Kavya which are to be found m his wntmgs, 
as go ^ ig or got ge gQtsgigi aOQ <SS, are also new forms 

ammated by a new spirit The reader of Eadhanath’s wntmgs 
cannot help noticmg that he was widelj' read m Scott and Byron, 
or their Bengali admirers who popularised them methods through 
Bengah hterature Madhusudan Eao, the hterar}^ comrade of 
Eadhanath, m spite of his deep admiration for thmgs of the land, 
had also been influenced by the west, eg in his sonnets and elegies, — 
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AVTite m Orij'a shows the part played by Bengali literature in the 
make up of Radhanath The Oriya poet himself complained that 
the literature of his countrj’^ had been too much under the shadow 
of the Bengali hterature which was very much to be deplored He 
complamed that not to speak of the Bengali hterature, but even 
the Hindi literature was marching ahead, while Oriya was in a 
static condition The Bengah had been a help in bringing within 
the scope of the Onya, a wealth of information, but at the sacrifice 
of Ins distinctiveness 

gi^QiiQ o 92)1 919 eS fltit ea<3Q aggacQ 

99SQ •qc!,i§ e<99 919 1 9 crgi 90 HQ osl giq ■E)ifigi99rQ 
gi9Q gqiQ egiQ'Eia gon, fli^ c^&oi 9§qQfli«ieQ 9% cqiq^s i ^ 
Speaking of modern times, it is a common experience to come 
across specimens of Oriya hterature composed under the influence 
of Bengah, and thus exliibiting traces of western influence in form 
and temper 

It IS, however, apparent that there has been less, far less, of 
western mfluence in Orij'a than in Bengah It has been neither so 
deep nor so extensive And there are reasons for it Among others 
it may be suggested that the centre of distribution of the influence 
has been Calcutta, the seat of the umversity, the seat of the pro- 
vincial government and the centre of commerce Cultural confusion 
has been nowhere so great as in Bengal, as may be seen on reference 
to the Census figures for 1921, in Bengal 339 males per ten thousand 
of age 5 and up xvere literate m English, while the number of Bihar 
and Orissa was only 78 The force apphed at the centre becomes 
attenuated a great deal as it passes on to the periphery, and the 
physical inaccessibihty of Orissa has also helped in preserving her 
hterature, as it has her architecture, intact, her indigenous culture 
uncontaminated, and who knows if that is not one of the reasons 
why there is no artistic renaissance in Orissa as there is in Bengal * 


1 Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the tJtkal Sahitya Samaj by 
Kadhanath Ray 



AXCIENT EHETORICAL COMPOSITION IN ORISSA 
Pa>'DIT BEsAYAK Mi^ka 

Among the ancient Indian lernaculars, Orija jio&sessed a 
nmque position in the matter of rhetoric hterari composition 
Scholars are often inchned to say that the Onva rhetonc stj le owes 
its ongm to the great poet Upendrabhanja iiho flourished m the 
first part of the ISth centiiri' A C As regards the rhetoric com- 
position, it is admitted on all hands that Upendrabhanja surpasses 
JIagha, the renowned author of the Sanskrit Simpalaiadlia But 
the vieu held by the majority of the scholars that Upendrabhanja 
uas the originator of the rhetonc style in Onya composition, can 
hardl}’^ be unchallenged In nature iie observe that everjthmg 
del elops graduaUj and as such the Oiiya literature maj not be 
believed to Jiai e escaped the lau of nature In that case, it can 
be conjectuied that the composition under discussion was earlier 
than Upendrabhanja’s time This assumption is corroborated by 
Purnatama Candrodaya wntteii by Bnndavati Dasi who is midoubt- 
edlj' known to be earlier in date than Upendrabhanja 

Bnndavati Dasi iias a poetess and her work is replete vith the 
Snnkhala Alaulvara It is, therefore, evident that the rhetoric stjle 
was so poinilar in the ancient hterary society of Orissa that 
Bnndavati Dasi could not resist her temptation of followmg the 
style under discussion Apparently she followed it in order to 
jiopulanse her iiork and to acquire a jioetic reputation But 
the source of such stj le has not properlj’ been mvestigated Accord- 
ing to the vieu of some scholars, the rhetoric composition, found 
111 the Sanslvnt vork Stsupdlatadha, exercised a great mfluence 
on the ancient Onya hterature But none has taken note of the 
fact that long before the date of composition of the said Sansknt 
work, the stjde in question was in vogue in the Sansknt hterary 
field of Orissa In support of this, the ancient copperplate records 
discovered in Onssa maj be taken mto consideration 

In the text of the Hindol plate of Siibhakara (J B <L 0 E S , 
Vol XTI, p 77), lie find the Virodliabhasa alankara, vhich convejs 
the double meamng, each opposite to the other {NtlJiila jana 
jjrainoda vilasita lamalopyatwralarah ) In the text quoted 
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^ -g^ ■sn’f^^T ft 
'arg f ^ f ft ^n>? ^ fg'srr %, fsgx; 

ft ^351^ ^jiT-r ft fK 

■STT #K ^ '3W f f ft gt^ 'figr wr, 

'n: ^ ggtf % ggf 53 t '^'ift ^ ^ ffOT ^rtk 

^TT^-HTW ft simff sx % '3ft ii smjg t fmrc '^ft '^ft 

ft ft '3f%<r a7T*r tgr % frc '?'r 'sgf tirfi'g \ff ? re ft 
ftar ^irf rrar '3gf <r^ ^ fff3?r ^'cf % fff srs^ si'’ % i ^ ^k 
t%f ^ ^ETW^ f IT gfm ft ’flrT srff %, ^ ?fr? pfT ft 

g fpn If ^laftr ft ^ft 5^ f it trfrgi^s ^Tf ft 
’^T^ira^ffi % 1 sigf vift^i ft fiT '^raa 'sr % f it '3gg 

gqi <g ' ci i ^rra ft % Tn^i ft ffsiT f wiTfts? 

3Tft?i T^tft f 'rfrmrff f wft t’wnnf ^ Tft % fiT ^ wrav' 
wiTftsi gif%75i ft ^Jigft 7PEI1 ftsfti H ^iTf f^ftg giwis ^ 
f^fftf giffw ^ vrr^K vTT^ gw -STO % I fsr fw ggif % ff 
ft ft vfiv %, gi^ig giT giM ft'il % , ^T g gsi ■fit ^ ft 

’Tg %g^ ft 'IT % I ggiT f gg gnH f ^iff, ^ 

gw^nff f ft tif^ ftgiT ftf % f TT "3^ gifftq wgr grr gig 'fmr 
% fsigf g^ f gftTffif^g ggi '3«^2 wrqgify grr grs^ % fK ft '3gg 
gfrg ftgiT grfaigg iit ^ggT ftf gff % i ^ g? giTgr 'Kgftjri 
ftirr ff ftw ft ggiTt gsftf f ft grfifg gfrgfg flir frr gg g'^gr 
g gjTfigr ggff ft sfti grrf gg ^tI ^ gfrgg 'g^ft gr gig grtgi i 
? 7 ff giggift g gftg 'figrr f gggi gg fftgg ggft vrrgi g 'agfgiH girg grr 
grgg girgi 'w fiT ggr girf gix gggr fg ^ f%g ^rg gg^ gftr 'ggft fitfgi 
Sigsjgi ggig giTin # i 

' ^IrgA^ giiggi\ g gri g? ftgTT ■gfffstg % fsigg ff ft gri ■^gig 
girf^ grrf g'gigift f gagft grgfggr, fgffgfggi, gis wgr-gg ggr 
grra-Tiig gii ait gff gg ffgr % 'ggf fgig t gg ggrr g«Tgig % gig % i Tg 
^fgfgg f ffft % ggigfg gn g'lgg fgir gig ggiviff f ft ggr "gigr 
ffgi % f IT ^ ftrg ggtg ^rgi % '3g% ff f f giggn =fg?i g arra ^ ggr 
gigr grggrr ^ggigg girnr ^ i 
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^ ^ €i- ?TT ^Twnrr t -s?; % 

'fi'si-^irs) vnrr sjpj^jrra ^ 

t ^T5fr ^F^rn-^s ktett ^ Jrt •^V 

€t- MTKT n nt 1 ^ wm -qV %rc ^ 

f%fV ■ft I 5R tnK.(THi ^T?rff ^ rR! 'rrar orrm % tt? -si^ft ’fisj 

^TSIT 1-K ftt=?5r ^iTSfl ’^TTJS^ STT?r ^iTT % I ” t f-R 

3 fr fiif ^r?T Ji^r % S 5 re % f% ^ hptt f ik stk^-^ 

^ t t wTtqf % ^rftrft:^ l?ft t srff 'fr i ^ 

W5T €rwr^ €t «TRT ^ ftft fix: -ftf t tnnciii t^?n 

fiJiT I xs f ^ t*fT ^ ^ ^ ST<i ^ smr ^ "z?! 

'0'^= % ■^TTOJr ■sn^ ^ ^pH w f%^sn -sn ^fsn 

wm ■<rsHT % I i?rr ^ iifg^ % i Fn^Ty'^ fjn: ^ 

‘gfrsi’ g ‘f%ft ft sr^’ % i ?:gg w ^ fgr t% xx 

f%ft ^ ■^fic Ten ^ ft xin % I ‘5TS’’ T^ ft gif ^ gr^gr ft 

ft ft ggg g«i gr g^u gii ^ nigr sirgr ftt ^Jig 

gm g ftft, ■gr^fg^ ffft fn; ggft gggimft ft ’d><if^ ’^wjr 
g ft -s?: % 1 gff gm K??ft ft ft?: ff tn gff ft i gg gci f 
■^agift f ?;gftrfii gai jr^ra, ^i^, a^, ^iga 'aft, ^ 
aif^f % am %g artt % l^aft ?ifa ari aai at agai arff afr fagiar i 
^ -aagrr a ■aaf ^fapa ft aiaam war ^3% ffft % ^iff arrm air aiff ftarm 
aiTai afaarftai aai an faaaa ancar ar?T aar aaa a aa f ^la ftft 
^ fafar-'afe ag ft fiaar m i ■?a ailfaa aiat ft ( afjff af’ at^a f 
^Faff^ ^agr fafraa far aaa aft ana aaar) freram Faaa^ft a ^aa 
‘faft^’ f a:?: fa aifaft f am ffa % t -^rff anai f aiaf % i x^ a f 
faai ft ■fta amt ft ’amf aat^ 'saf^aa amf vx ffaanar ^r?aT # 

^ v» ^ 

fa> a amia a ^ilf anar % aff ara asa ftf as f i 

?af a gar ft aaaftar an % sfi t ■> •> ^ aaa an amr aar % i ar 

aiiga a aa ^ac o aaij an % ^ai 'far ai2 ygiFim ft =^1 a i aa ‘aaft’ 
% ^a a faa a^'ff an amar % ff aa aa aaa f aar i aa aa 
are aaifaa ft aat % ff aa aa an taam-ati^ aaa “ft aa aa ataa 
an atrea Taax ft % ff tfftailffa an ^itf anat aan f f 

sna f ff a ^ft aat ftt: affaitaat aaia atii aff %, aaa aft fiw aaia 

ftiat% % '^aa aft Fa^i at faatw % ff taan ^laa faam ft mmaff aaift 
at ’aiaa f ■sat ftar i aa an^ 'saa-affa a ga^atat f •arataat at ^laa 
an ai I ■?g aaa a fata •' ?ft a | a % aaa aat gaamiat f ^lataa faaag fta 
’xtf I aaf ft a ^a-am amf ^aa fa ft fta ano a, a?: atf a "aaf 
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^ gii -qK IT TRq i 
qrft J)<!tqr( qdtjiq yiiqt) n 

^TIT qtTTK^ ^ f%rl §lgq ^ I 

giT ftsT qrw 'ssef'q f%fq fsR^ n 

^fvqt ofr qrw "rtir i 
m qrf^qiT gq ^ ^iq qfV qiq ii” 

vl 

qq% '?qf ^ q^ fqgn: qn^rr % i w f%^r % f% g^r 
qfii^ ^ froqrT; -gse q -5:% qtf^ % tto q qr t 

qq irq Itt: q?[ qif^ q qi< I t ^ q( 

qq §K ^sqqTT ^ irff qqqr iit i f%q^ ( ) % qpuT =aqSq 
^rgr q 'qgq qrq ^q ^ ftraiqiT: x^ ^rrm ^ q^ qrq^ qrr ^ 3 ?fiq 

farqr qqr 1 T^qq qm^t qfl % f% "qq: qsfq qrr s^flTisrcrqT qq qrfq^ % qrq 
q qssRq fqq-fqq qx qqx qx '^tt: qq% ^ qq n 1 qqxqrnix ^qqfqq 
’il ■aji^r q qq wCf q>r qqq f%qx qqr ^rq qiqx ^ qf^q ^q qqx 1 
^qfqq qxq % <x qqiqrqT fgq*a ( fMW ) ft qff qq qq 1 qqf ^qfq^ 

^iqqqf qqxqxqx qqiqiqq % gq q I qqqxr srqx qqxr qi^xi qxfn 

qqq ^ ^f’fxqnr qqq ^ 's^x 1 qqrqiqi qqqfqq 
qtx gxqx qrqj xnfq qqg x'^ii fiq ^qtqiqq qqxr X's^'o ^ -s^r 1 qq 
qxq qxT qqrq fqqtqx % ff ^qq q^iqiarr ^qqfqq f qqf s^qxerqxqx 
ft qfqi^ qx "^ft ft I ^xqqq qfq qiqx qrx qqsqiq qqf qqqt ffqt qqxqiqr 
^qqlqq % qqq W ^^x qm <ft qq qq% ft ^qqqtqq fr qax% %, ^q 
qft 1 qqxqftqrsqiq qfqq ^ftqqrq ftcrqq fxqxx ^qq ‘ qxar^dMi qrr 
qfqqxq’ qf qq qqq ’qqqfqq % fqqq q f%ig^ % — “qq ftq fi^ % ^fqfqqi 
qtfqq, qqx^, ^'xq q ^qq qqqxqj ft qtftx qvqq qrqqqxqrx, qjxqt, 
^qxfq f xq f^iff qxx ^x^qqixxx qr 1” qq ^xmqt q fq qq fqqq qq q^qt 

% ff qq qnqqqq fxq % qtq" ® ^x'qiqx I qsrft qxqftqqxfqft 

qqx % gqfqrxqrq qf qqq x^h^ ft f%ft sq qqx qfxx qftqxsxqxqx ft % 1 
^rtqq "qq^x qq qizi qq qfqqx qqqx % ff qq qqr^qxxq qqq x<*?^ 
fxq xta^ f ftq *f ^x fm 1 

qq qqf wq ft ftf^q 1 qqqrx qxH xrqx ^ qsq qffiq % 1 ftqft 
qfti q “qfq fqfq qw qfqq” f%^T % ffqq qq qxq fqqiqtqr % ff qqft ft 
qtwqt q qq qqx^ qxr qqq ftrfq qjifq ft qtft 1 qq '^qqxx ^ qis srff % 1 
tj^ 5 T q qaxsT qrqr ( x ), qq ft gq ( t *qqiq qqfq q 
qgq ( a ) frq qxqq q qnxxq qx qx^ ( x ) feqqri qqr qxqr qtwx %, qxq % qx 
qqix x<ax qqqi %i f'x ^ qiq tqfq ftfti qq qq qxe 

26 
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STiqft ^ TT^ifHfT ^5? % ^fT ft t%?gT % — 

“ ftTt % q-KI I 

q|T? JRf'S' TmiKT II 
fl^TTTS I 

STJI^^C Tt??IT qtitt II 
tTsif ^rgvrgt i 

ffTTSTrafft ^ SftSt H?'3 II 

^ gnfT I 

^rrfft n” 

?:gft TTTO ^r % ftf airifft % «?JTT^fl', 

■tr^ ft»n^ irrff ^ ftn ^ I § ^jti^ 

^ferf ^fft HTKWf % H^nsra ^ ■ft f ii: ft 

’gfVcT fiT; ^53^ nfft srr3Tfh?=^rf5?nt hhi f ft q<T»nir % i 5n^ft % 

ft% ft T^T ft tf^ft ^^x 

STRT ft gftif JTiir fi ^ft % I ^rarw ft f^^^ift ^mifft % gwra^ 
ft €t tJT^ift ft ^^f%fiarr ^fft Kf^tr % i 

^T TTIrqq ^ % ftf ’(sft ^r f%ft f ^14? ^ 

ft f K l^ff =q^T I T5T ^Tfftftt f ft ?7r ^ft 

qrf^t ft irg^rft f 'SJr ^’t; wnrr % frft ft'^rt wff ft ■RWtWT fr^ ^im f 
lift's ^T rniir ft f f%ft ^f^farr ^ft ft ^'fii 

fr^ HTfrr ft jraffr ■fir ft f’aft sfir ^rf ff tit^^ ^ji ft 
ff?Ti % I '?;^ f ft ^ fftf % >3^:% ft ^ gm 

^JTriT % ff ff ?r ggrri; wKwt^ fg^^rff fiK ft=arftf grr i«r arfftfr ■>rc wrg g^i 
% fr^ ^ft ^Jfft gi»T^ gftgftsr % i g^ ^rft ft ft Tmi 
fH ft grfeff f ST fftigft ft •g^T 'jp ?ifta'Ti ^gff tt sift ff gi sjt ggnTi i 
gftgTSTKTftt ggr ^ft gifggt % ggg ft fi^ gift grgft grr ftsg 
^qft ■gr ff ^g ftftf grr <gig fK ^igifgg ffgi srig if f%ft gif^rg 
f ggg ft g'^ ffg g^gigr frs: f lar ^gs: ft ^Tgiggigr % i 5jg ggr -gg grig 

^^gjgffg trgT gg ft iftftgfl gft ffgi ajiggr gg ggr =^g 
^gft xx ggfg ft frs: ggfttg gft gts: gfft i 

gg gg' % fg> gift gig^ggii^ ggr irg ggy ft ggtfff^ag fgft 
ggrft ft ftsT gir grrg grg gft % fig xx ggg f ggf g??: fgggg ggnfVw ft 
ft % I fgft ft ggg gft ff ft fw grrg gg ggr % gg g^g 
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% =ft fft 

^rx: ^r irt ^ ifff % i % ^sivntiT 

t '3ftrg ^ % i 

‘^tT?srm’ % ‘smm ffifhc’ ■^t'5?f; n i%^T 

7^^ sirsm; % f% '^»rrct aoim^n t fiT4r€Y % ^smm 

5mr;T % %f%if 35^sf si^ff fti % 'qx:t « 

gi^!? ^Ts: Tf ^re ^ % 3nT4:T *rff % m wtsjr 

^fTfr % 1” ^ tiwI' ^ <fi '3tqf^ aaTHm ? 

1^ ^ % I ’3f4^t€Y ^ t ^s«T 3TT^ % 1 ^ €1" 

^ ^vr Tf^% g ?:g^ ggr % i ^TK 1^ 

rfSII ■g^irw '^rf^ ^ % % I HI^VT ■q^ ’3«^ 

’afWral’ ^ % 1 ^n: - 5 ^ siiHJr H:’?r % 1 ’?t, 

'sisffT -^gro 'ft 'ciV % fiit ^ri^vcni ^ 

wrei>g #K -g-ra 'ft si'ft 'fr gn^ft % 'sr^'f ffi 

f ra^i 'fi 1 ff 'grsi €t %, ggifV gm gff -ft 1 f g 'g^gji W 

gf grggr ^ ^smrgi f % gggi ^grmfgf! % ) T^it 'agfg wt- 

fv€t g 'ft -St % I -gg gt^RT 'gTsjTf ^ '3^ ff sfff 

'ft gf ft ^rg^ ^gfg gsmifi g •ggifgw 'ft 1 

■^RT ^rsTTf % fg figg % fincg 'ft gg wt gg gft gf 
g'ff ^T 1 'ft 'crggif 'sgfggr ggf g^giffrg % ffgfig ^ %<3f % — 

‘Urdu by origin is a dialect of western Hindi spoken for 
centuries in the neighbourhood of Delhi and jMeerut and is directly 
descended from Saursem Prakrit This living language has formed 
the basis of Urdu, the name being given at a later jieriod ’ gif 
t gg f%»3f % ‘ Modern high Hindi was developed from Urdu by 
the ejection of Persian woids and substitution of those of Sanskrit 
origin Hindi and Urdu are of the same parentage and m 

their nature they are not different from one another ’ ggg gi'gg ft 
gig gg % 1% gg onf ffggg f ft gg gg ft 'trgg ftfgr % 1 t ^gft 
f%jft^ gg ft tgflf g ftnat % — ‘ This Hmdi { 1 e Sanskritised 
or at Jeast non Persiamsed form of Hindustani), theiefore, or as it is 
sometime called High Hindi, is the prose literary language of those 
Hindus who do not employ Uidu It is of modern origin, having 
been introduced under English mfluences at the commencement 
of the last century Lallulal under the inspiration of Dr Gilchrist 
changed all this bj' writing the well known Prem Sagar, a work uhich 
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^ ft ^ Ifft % I % ^5l{%^re ^T, aft siaWT^ f 

i%^r ■$^T %, '^nft % I ^ fTItqf IrRr ft % ^ 

^ftftft § 'i'K ff ft ftsf^ #K '^irgfs ^ 

% I t% i%ft JRi % <3^ % 

^intt %, ff ^n? % f^fejr -yrreif ^ ^jftg’ft sjRff fi, ffigf 

■ 5 ^% f^^re, wrc %\x f 'jfra fmr ?r ^fajin ft % 1 

^aft^tft ft W?ftf ^I ff TTK ^T STR 

TRr fiK; f3ig% tSkt^ ft siraf ^i ff? 

ffftwrar t K»3^^Rrr tfqq, ffg fffq 

flT f^l=35r ft ^R'J««f>rfl %, ff ft ft "atilff ^T % 1 

ff^ix; 1%qT %, ■>T^ ^ft fias fr?: ^R ff^tftrr ^rft 

■s^ % I ftwiff fr fk ^R fiir '3Tf?? I 

ftHTir ffR fe»T itic ■wt ff^R ^«gT % f%ft ft ’g^ ff Rfr 

sfTT % I Iqr^ff f fkr w % — ( i ) WR ?f t 

Wt Ut % tR*kf f ^T ^RR 

f r^ "3^ ^ft VTT^ ft ff ft ^^R f ^I^RT ^T ^rn %, §t ff 3T fsTT, 

HR fHr, sRT ^anr 1 VS fft ft hh?r ffnift f ^h •g^ai ffnif 
fHT, fnr, 3jRr, ^r^nr, H^nr, ^asrt, ^anr, r^rt, ^iht, faaj^r, 

^rff % I faHRftH ffR % If HJKi ffHlf f 'tRft ^RT ^ 

zrr ft xf^fjttT aRH arft fxft % t ff ft fix: ’xjf ft ft nfra 

x^ix f H^fxR %, tgtax fax f R fiax fni f 1 ( =? ) ^ft f ft 
f xggjta t ff ?XTH ft JT?: f ff af ftff ft xrt f^ft 

H ff ft ^vt f JRXRt % I THft faf (RI % tf ftRT ^^ft 

HRRinH ^ f^^ift HI ^faaxift ■>5'x H xrgft % f r ^h xih^ f ft ^ 

% I f ft ff Hlf ggRR fpRHlft ^T ^R % I ?:h 

5i^R ft fax^tif, H^ffx, =3^Hr, ^»Rr, far, hrt, ^xrt, xrht, sirt, rt'^x 
% 1 ( ^ ) ftHRt f ft '3H fSRlft ft % TffWT 

aift ^ fgfqxisrpH^ fRX % f r ^rt aixRT, ^ht, fax, fRt, xirt, 
HTTHF fRI % I THH f aqxa ‘^ai’ air ft fRX % I 

^IXRI #75 w tH Hg?fi ffRff ^1 'SH 

% — ‘The sentence in any of the modern Indian languages 
lb no longer bound by the abstractedness of nominal constructions , 
it becomes more vivid and conciete In this respect the Hindi 
language is bpecially interesting, as it differs from aU the other Indo 
Aryan tongues m the origmality of its verbal groups The attention 



THE iHAHABHARATA IN HINDI TRANSLATIONS 

{A resume ) 

Gatjri ShunivAe, M A , 

Lecturer, Goicrnmenf College, Lahore 

1 The popularity of the Epic Tlie lUahabhlrata used pro 
fusely as a source hook for various Hindi compositions 

2 The iirinted translations of the Epic Important vorks 
being those of Sabal Singh Chauhan and Gopi Nath 

3 The first translators in Hindi of this great Epic m the middle 
ages, Mz 1700-1S00 Vilaama 

4 Hindi translations of the Epic in manuscripts not jet 
printed and scattered o\er Northern India Important works bemg 
those of Naval Singh, Lakhan Sena, Kiilpati, Mansaram Pande^a, 
and Lala Ka^^ Disciession with regard to the merit of their 
translations 

0 Tlie ‘ Central ’ and ‘ Northern ’ recensions of the translations 
in Hindi This dmsion is based on the extant manuscripts and 
printed editions of the Epic 

G The Vir Vinod of Padma Singh — translation of ‘ Kama 
parva ’ Its peculiarities 

7 The tvo manuscripts hitherto unpublished -Hhicli vere 
secured by me are — ‘ The Vir Vilas ’ and ‘ The Niti Vmoda ’ 
Description of the manuscniits 

5 ‘ The Vir Vilas ’ Translation of Drona parva Author 
Datta Kavi, his age, poetic talents, style and language Comparison 
of his poem with the Sanskrit original 

9 Pecuharities of his translation how far does he follow the 
original * Its merits and demerits 

10 The Niti Vmoda by Trilochan — translation of Santi parva 
Comparison with Datta, Trilochan bemg the grandson of Datta 

11 Modern Hin di Translations m Prose Then value and 
importance 
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The beginnings of Urdu as a hterary language are wrapped, 
like most beginnings, m mist and obscurity Legends grow and 
popular imagination adds to them decade b 3 ’- decade Tradition 
assigns its rise to the time of Timur’s invasion (1398), but some claim 
a still higher antiquity for it, maintaimng that Mas’ud, son of Sa’d, 
wrote RelJita in Urdu in the first half of the Xlth centurj’^ and that 
in the Xlllth century Amir lOiusrau composed poems in that 
language But putting these extravagant claims aside, it is clear 
that during the eaily centuries of Muslim rule, Mushms did use the 
language and metrical forms of this country in their compositions 
And thus Persian was gradiialty intern oven in the popular speech 
In the writings of Chand and Kabir, which admittedly are in Hindi, 
Persian words constantly occur And this process of adoption and 
incorporation continues uninterrupted, and, indeed, in larger and 
larger measure The vernaculai speech is thus enriched bj’’ Persian 
words and phrases What gave a tremendous impetus to this 
mutual interchange of words and thought was Akbar’s cathohcity 
of mind, which, soaring above the trammels of religion, sought and 
received light and wisdom from all quarteis The translation of 
Sanskrit works into Persian brought the indigenous and foreign 
literatures into closer and closer contact Mamfestly this mfiuence 
was signally predominant over the language of the Capital, the Hindi 
spoken about Delhi and thence northwards to the Himalajms The 
steady expansion of the Moghul empire, and its extension under 
Akbar and his successors in the South, made the idiom of the Capital 
the idiom of the Musalman kingdoms of the Deccan — naj^, their 
court language 

But, singularly enough, the first impulse to hterarj^ composition 
in Urdu is given not by Dellii, but by the Muslim Courts of Golkonda 
and Bijapur The newly -risen literature, it is to be noted however, 
is neither the literature of the people nor a revealer of their ideas, 
for the people at Golkonda spoke Telugu, and at Bijapur Kanarese — 
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largely on Ins Persian scholarshipj^ lie ivas yet a poet of supreme 
ponei and singular endowment Mir, the compeer of Sauda, w^as a 
ptipil of this writer of prodigious hterary fecundity and versatdity 
Ar7u retired to Lucknow after the devastation of Delhi by Nadir 
Shah (1739), w'here he died Mention must here be made of Yaqm, 
wlio, beloved of the gods, died young m the reign of Alimad Shah 
(1748-1754) , and of Khajah Mir Dard of immortal memorj’^, poet and 
mystic, sweet singer of sweetest songs, combimng infinite pathos 
w^ith infinite yeaimng, blight hopes with intense melancholy, deep 
religious piet3' with broad cathohcity of mind We shall revert 
to him later Avhen we speak of the Patna vSchool of poetry 

Like Elhan Arm, Sauda and Mir betook themselves too to 
Lucknow and enjoyed the favours of Asaf-ud-Dawlah Sbr — the 
ver\' name suggests a variety of things purity of diction , sublimity 
of thought , sweet melancholy fitful gleams of sunshine, overcast 
bv fast sailing clouds , muffled sobs , suppressed sighs the tearful 
oj'e of Inimamtj' And while such is the soft sweet stiain of Mir, 
Sauda ushers us into a wholly chfferent plane of poetrj* Ideas 
follow ideas in tumultuous not words pierce, strilce, smite , will, 
force, oneigy rule and dominate , a deep swell breaks on and lashes 
the shore One represents sweetness and light the other strength 
and eneig}^ IVIio can forget the glowing tribute of Ghahb 


JjHJ A KCyjSl£ Lul 


JU 


— Or the AA ell-weighed judgment of Syed Ahmad Klian ‘ Jbr’s 
language is so pure, and the expressions wdnch he employs so suitable 
and natural that to this day all are unanimous in his praise Although 
the language of Sauda is also excellent, and he is superior to Jlir in 
the point of his allusions, he is nevertheless inferior to him in style ’ 
But though the political storm sweepmg over Delhi seriously 
impaired her lustre, her poetic flame was not wholty quenched 
Several princes among the later Moghuls were poets of no mean 
talents Wilting under the pen name of Aftab, Shah Alam II (1761- 
1806) composed a Diwan and a Masnavi entitled Manzum { Aqdas 
His son Sulaiman Shah folloAAed in his wake, leaAung a Dnian behind 
And last but not least, in Bahadur Shah the last of the Moghul 


1 I have a beautiful MS of his Tazlirah copied in his life time 
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Under the mumficent Na^vab Kalb Ah Khan there gathered a 
cliistei of hterarj'' and poetic constellation of extraordinary bnlhance 
There the t^uo schools, the school of Delhi and that of Lucknow, 
met to consider, to adjust, to revise their poetical standard The 
artificiality and extravagance of Nasikli were ruled out , the 
archaism and veihal maccuracies, characteristic of the Delhi school, 
were done away with Katuralness, simplicity, fidehty to hfe became 
its cardinal tenet, its guiding principle Dagh stood out as the 
exponent of this neu scheme of thmgs, born of the fusion of the two 
earlier schools And he received a wider and wider audience, a 
larger and larger vogue 

Hitherto ue have occupied ourselves with the Deccan, Delhi, 
Lucknou , and Rampui Let us now look nearer home What is 
the contiibuliou of this beloved city of oius — of Patna — to hfe and 
letters * Few cities of the East can look back to the past with such 
pride as she can Great under the Hindu and equally so under the 
JIushm lule, she, despite varymg fortune, has always retamed a 
hegemomc position, commandmg challenging greatness Time will 
more and more reveal her importance as the years roll by and 
excavations bnng her buned glory and greatness to light and 
publicity In the reign of Aurangzeb, Patna supjihed a private tutor 
to the Dellu princes And this was none other than IMirza Bedil, 
distinguished alike as poet and scholar It then seemed as if Patna 
uas shorn of her hterary crown 

But soon a new star shone on her horizon IMuza Mmz Klian, 
Fitrat, came and settled doivn in om town While Bedil and Fitrat 
shed poetic lustre, the mosque of Saif Khan, by the silvery Ganges, 
diffused learning and mused talents within her historic walls ^ The 
city of Patna, thus favouring learmng and fostenng culture, became 
the adopted home of Delhi princes, poets, and savants Among 
others she captured the heart of the prince Azimush Shan who 
named this city after him as Azimabad He was not the first, nor 
yet the last, of the Moghul princes who felt and yielded to the speU 
of tins mighty city Here was Farriddi Sij^ar crowned Emperor with 
the help of the then Subadar of Patna, Nawab Husain Ah Khan, a 

2 Rightly does Shad say — 

jiu f) <-suu3 — o Lj 

I — 


27 
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flocked to him Among tlio'sc thit came, JS^a^^ab Ashraf Ab, Fnghan, 
fostei bi other of Alimed Shall, heads the hst Bearer of a great 
Jiterarj tradition, master of a faultless stjle he gare a nen direction 
to Urdu at Patna Under his influence it became purer, chaster, 
more effective and less cumbrous Desna, near Bihar owns a 
beautiful MS of his Dman Eajah Slutab Ray’s son, Rajah 
Bahadur, wnting under the pen name of ‘Rajah ’, inherited at once 
his father s t dents and gencrosita Thus indeed, Patna’s literary 
fame spread far and inde, attracting to it men of the intellectual 
calibre of j\Lr Sher All Afsos and 3 Iir Amman, founders of Urdu 
Prose In recalling her literary past, we caimot, lion e\ er brief n e 
Ola'S be inclined to bo, pass over in silence names that are our abiding 
possession Mho can for instance forget Asad Jung (Ins fuU name 
nas Sjed Heda'vet Ah ICliaii), whose house at Ban Hauaih at 
Hajigaiij still bears nitness to his taste and nhispeis faint echoes 
of vanished dais ^ His DoJias, Cliaii, Sauan, and Thumris, flew 
from hp to hp and non the narm and disciiminating applause of all 
His Ghazals too acquired nide currenev and his position as a master 
was unaniniousl3' accepted within and without Patna Jhr Hasan 
in Ins TazJ trail, approvingly quotes the foUowmg couplet of his® — 

.Sj) 1/® A. T jSI Ju 

— Or his distinguished son, Nawab Gholam Husain Khan, author 
of the Sii/ar ul-Mvtaal lilhirin , distuiguished alike as poet, historian 
man of letters , or again Kawab All Ibiahim Khan, author of the 
well-kiionii Tazl irah, Gidzar i Ibrahim, and of two others of sohd 
learning and ovtensn e research , or j^et again Rajah Peari LaU, 
Ulfaty, poet and patron of lettcis ^Ye can indefimtely add to this 
hat, but before Icaauig this subject I shall refer to Shah Ulfat 
Husain, Farjad, and Shanq Kimm Fai3ad, hke Shawq, was a 
notable poet of latei da3s His uncle uas a disciple of Dard, and 
as such Mas steeped through and thiough m the mysticism of the 
school of that illustrious poet Far3ad came under the influence 


3 \ talented ladi friend of mine has drawn my attention to a couplet of a 
living Bihar poet, which far outshines, to raj mind, even this little gem 

^ ^ ^ I i-ki v-B itS* LS j iJ-^ ^ ^ 

jS jA Jjj ^ ‘=^ ^ ^ ^ 
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and passion , it xileaded for effort and senousness in life it recalled 
ideals w antonly, cnminallj forgotten , it did more — it -was the first 
frank and outsfioken tribute to the digmty of man, so rarely 
remembered non in oiir country — 

trV ^ cP 

^ ^ A. <J\jA 

His oarn ideal of poetry he has illustrated m his poems , 
‘ simiilicit^ , avoidance of exaggeiation and imreahty, direct and 
emotional appeal to the heait, and above all sincentj ’ In speaking 
of the hterature of jiatriotism ne cannot lose sight of Xa/ir Alimad 
of Delhi A prose miter of rare evcellence, he mU float donm to 
posterity not only as a brilhant litterateur but as a patriot mth a 
bunung love for his coimtrr He keenlj' felt and frankly expressed 
the farce of things around him In a stram of hght humour sage 
counsels and mse admonitions are conve} ed — ould that his country- 
men noidd take them and act upon them ' 

jit ojU: tS bla. 

Such IS the beginmng of one of his poems nhere, m a heap of 
mt, humour, and gentle nony, exhortation, criticism, gmdance, all 
are happily, tactfully woven into a chaplet of abomidmg grace and 
beaut} Last but not least, here in this domain Iqbal to day towers 
m sjilcndid isolation His poetry is the poetry of Patriotism Ever}' 
where flashes forth fiery, ardent, patriotic love It sets us tmghng, 
it bids us say w ith Temiyson ‘ But something ere the end Some 
work of noble note may yet be done ’ Listen — 

£^\ ly A. tilJj 

^ ^5* 

^Li (^1 ^ cJ^ 

A. <_l 

<-Sr' 

A il\j i-yi A Ujyi 

^ A lA lylii 
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this siimt foicshacloMs itself not merelj’^ in serious prose and poetry, 
but also in those of a lighter strain Witness the Urdu poetry of the 
Great War-period Tlien the enchained spirit is stripped of its 
fottcis It gives free cvjiressioii to its innermost thoughts — thoughts 
ivhieh forty years ago would have been perilous to utter and more 
peiilous still to cuculate 

Uidii liteiatiirc may be coiiveiiieiitly cbvided into two gioiips 
original and tianslatioiis Undei the first gioiip fall poetry, prose, 
fiction, and diama , and iindci the second, translations from othei 
languages — Eastern and Wcstcin Its poctiy, like all poetiy, covers 
an cs.toiisive field lieioie poetry, descriptive poetij% love poetry, 
devotional poeti}’’, elegies, eulogies, satires Its prose is equally 
rich and losourccfiil, and is marked by wealth of iimgmation and 
felicity of expression It lifts the veil and leveals a true picture of 
things as they arc There a vivid, moving, thrilling panorama of 
social life and cuirent interests imfolds itself before us More triist- 
woithy than inspired history, less guarded than official despatches, 
it records and registers the inner life ind the half-uttered aspirations 
of India To it, indeed, wall the histoiian of the future direct his 
attention when in soaich of truth and reality IVlio can read the 
writings of Sjed Ahmed Khan, or of Hah, oi of Nazii Ahmad, and 
of other contemjioraiy exponents of Indian thought without noticing 
the diviiie piu^iose pursuing its divine end, or realizing that an 
indissoluble link binds the xneseiit with the past, oi detecting the 
momentous issues of to day in then embryo t/ieii * 

The germs of the present are there — onlj' time has shaped and 
matiued thorn 

A great inlieiitance is ouis We shall but indiffeiently discharge 
our trust if we do not hand tins inheiitance down richer than before 
Maulana Sulaiman Nadwi has drawn up a heavy indictment agamst 
us, and to all appearance it is an unanswerable one With the 
exception, says he, of the life and wxituigs of Makhdum ul Mulk 
Bihari, we have suffeied the rest to pass into nogleot and oblivion 
And in support of this indictment he argues that the life of Shaildi 
Barh, an eminent iihysician of Bihar, is disjiosed of in a few hnes 
A distinguished family of tiaditiomsts would have passed out of 
thought, out of mind, but for the merest accident that a document, 
bearing the signatures of some of its members, finds a place in the 
archives of Phulwan Again, not the shghtest information is 
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prc‘!ichng Deitj Yes ' a Temple of Learning, leaied b% the united 
hand of all , for is not oui hteiature the joint cieation of us both 
Hindus and Huhammadans * There uall the poweis of cieation and 
assmnlation, distuictuc in our hterature, leceive amjiler and ampler 
scope there Mill the common pm suit bring us closer and closer 
together there uih the coniiiioti language eQect i truer and truer 
unit^ and from there, that Pantheon of Sweetness and Light, 
Mill a neM gospel of humanitj transccnchng all barritis, imite us 
all in one fond embrace 



jjl iXjiXa. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF ROMANCE IN CLASSICAL 
URDU LITERATURE AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
JIODERN URDU FICTION 


SVED Yesufubdin Ahjiad Balkhi, 

Madrasa Islamia Shamsul Hoda, Patna 

w 

(^^t*Xwo ^ 4- - iLU^I 

^ ^ 4- 4iC— .1 ^ ^5 Ixil b ^ i(^ 

dxUAlw L^*'^ J wt-jl 

~ ij^r^ ** ^isaC*. 

(jL^li:*. vi*J^-vQA3 j*lc 4- Usi-Jj 'wSU^ jj) cb 

A}. ^ (jy^^ y->^ 

<iit w-wj <il JrlapiJ JL, y \ t^ix^^AO^ <S>oUjlLi; iS^jJ 

(Jl^iU ^ w>U^I^ Ou?j (Jb^ ^ ^ 

- CJU) - 1$" ^_^Ui ^bj^ ^5lc ^ ^JJ^1 jt ^ <lvcbALv 

^ lyixJ JL (jax^* - o*'^) ~ ^ ^ f*!j^^ -3 ^ wMI 

l’ ■ ujy^ pt^ ■ r^b'° ^ - jiAjf ^ f>k _) 

LA a^L>i 3 A- H w j j ^ ”* o^**^*^ A LS^Jp^ 

Jjl A tsti-U^A A(JU«1 A (Jo^aiU kr-jl(J i»»2J F ,_Aa. ,_)lAivo A- ' A lA 

^ ' j_j^ '.jj^ '-' 1*1 ;ijt ” ■ t-Li - {_}-j^ - ,_jj^Li (_jLa. 
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4 i <£i ^ jiji Af Idi bUj ^ 

l^x ^ 

^ jJ ji^J; i_iL) AjI — sl dit 1 ^ 

O**^ ** ?At k— ^l^Jl I— flj.**: A^a.* l^* 

t— bb l^r ^ ^ M r A AJlm3 OUJUOJ 

- A**..^ k* Aj - ^ blx: \jt— _l ll^j ^ il. A)t -^1 ^Uj^ 

b^a Aj »• Ij~? bk^ ^ ( Tr***} Axw> Axl' l^ ^ao( 

^jUjL^ ^ (JLst ^ A^^Si^ ($* ^J^ir 

(jL^lriw pLc d.JjJbftxj A_ J^ixi - (Jtvsbiw AjIj k" 

- ^ i-_£Ld) CJldJ ^bj (^ UT A*5k^ lc*sl i^JiilsiA: ^^1 

(_y^ ^ ^^LxAOj*>Jji: Ad> j£^ UT**" v- ^ ^ ^ 

LS^ ii? C5^!r'* ^ 

l/ L^J*^ ( 5 * '''''' ‘^*'‘** ) C 5 ^ O^* L^ (J>^^' ' (^’’y* 

jljl ^ (J^ ^ ^^xlbc Aji.>«<3 ^jjl A-d? ^ 

- i_Jb: tXj; k* Lt-Lfj ^ ^S'oJl ijjl lir ^ 4 ( 5 ^ I^AyC 

i_jJb i^3b <^1 iS ^ i.3 «_>b i_j=b>- i-Xjt l^yj (J^*-* 

(Jisjj ^^^AA t_jwtA. Adj ^ A— L^T 

1^*0 ^ b«.bj Ajltj^l 

^JyLv.•l ^jf (J-Aii A^ £_ ^ Jjj-A jL 

U 7 i^ j)^»5 AS' ^ bbk. bt^-^Cl bjl l^^dJjaxvC 

KtiAjf <L ^^y-4-=>-^J Ljf - A+s^J k^ i-fl*^J 

* bti^S' Ajbo^ L 5 "^ ^ ^ uj-)^ AjI*jI 

%p 

LtI?^ ^ t5^^ A+suo 1 >>AJ JL V M Ai^ 

but k' Sx3 t- (jUv (_^ jL!'l-£i- ^ ^ bi^ aju> k' <!_U.'! 

^ ^ [^ 5^t>J ^1 k* j^^-*w-r AjL^I 
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— L5^ AjLj - ^ ^ 

• ^ ?Li,ib oJlj=^ LS'^^ ^ ~ 

AftJUi3 — t_ Jljl * — L5^ 15 Lu) — 

ji^l - i=t3sJ j - (^bJ /L i-!^ - ^uuLJ J:Lmj (JbiiEs^ 

C>*^ AjliiLi - ^ ^ 

— I ~ A**i5j (^ j(^S.**a ^bj — - h^Lw^ {.5^ 

^ i_c)y <_«V)j-> (*"!/* ^ (_C'5LS. - j_,L->. k” 

k^ (_^l if ^ ,_jf ^i>0 ijt^ (_^l i_>l — if (Ji^aJiJ (_cijJ (_^ olij^ l_jf J_5^ 

L- ^ ^ ^ ^^\XjO f bL^ X"*^ yJ^ bo I Aawi^ 

^1 l^ AxIj^Lol cuU-'.o^xisv (JS u-*-^ t^ijS ^ Axb^Lx 

=t- 4- - <^ (jbU-> ^ Ljbij 

O'i^y^ (JJ*^ 03^ ^ U3 ^ Jt‘ ^ ^ y3 

\lju>/l I sLsvjI 

✓ 

— — Lj ^ ^viu i_, Jt^l^Loo (jbj ^ jfib ^ ^L^<^b 

AXmiJ 

1^ KD Aj ^ 

jjlijlf If ;i jjt ;tyi itj 

Cry* ^Ij Ai J_\ XL 

Jj I jJl L—CJ bXxA b^-*^ 

1/^ ait^ Jj' ^ cy/ 

O^ tf jS 

jl_^ £. if J 

^ Xjb^^ AojLu 

)yo ^ ujy^ y >j 3 ^)^ 

— ^*i-flj ^f ^1^1 j (iUjI ^ jLiji ^^Li. 


^b AjL::>. vJ"I l*> i- A^ bii 

«^t>wJD <; — 
fj Ji IsCl! Aj 

^Ij^Lo ,j-> vj . ^ l5y" (.c; — 

if Iffiul If (Jl^UCUC 

cy* b cry* 
cyt^ Jj' 

crit^ li_uf ;jl (_c/!*^ I_y/ 
jLix Jl c^ysS 

^yy y' y ^-y 

3 )^ h ^ ujyy 


28 
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Liii ^ ^Lo L6 <!- AT'-* 

L-Jy yjl jjj\ Aj jjI L>Ji; 1*4. ^1 

u~^ o^'" l / yjj *1—^1 !*=>-> ^ y^ j‘^ 

[s' ,_^ !!Lm v.SaSU ^^jXi ^J^ jj(tSAX) lX'jI Jj! {_)-^ 

Ij^ ^llC*.jfc ^ 0**^ 

<L ^ ,/j^ ^ ^ ^ 

i-S^^ ^ ^ JI. ^k.M3l.^ IjJ i^jsu U5* L-jI Aj ^ Ijj 

£=f^j^y L5^ y ^ ^ jAsf 

— (s' 

^ti*f (::»* L»i ji y cJ^ y ljmjla i^ 

(,.>*^ ^ JlXxiT LSJ^^ ^ j^L*-L— >0 /I. ^^ljL.wjji\AJi; 

ji^i ciry y"^ <y^ y^ (y^^^ ^ ^ ijj^ k* 

jjl Jjb ^IXwali^ Aj biSJl^ ^ O^ 

J) cAir' yobS j|jl J^b Aj kt^J t-jy' ^^Ixc ^ ^^5 

y ^iflj;! *L jAji y (j — a^ aj yc^rt u. 

* ij-^y y= (y-[y° 

jLc ! ^UlmjIa l^j (\u bo jjIiaJ I ^ 

J ' <_5^^ ~ ^ *^y ^ y uy^y^ ^ isL^^^b 

^jAvO UjUo^,yjf - bjA yZAA«! Atfji-A^ yjO (_-*J jLcT Ajt 

^aai 1^- y^ y bi^ ijA^f (^a3 

Uj c>jj ji ^Isif jjl ^ iy==^ tr>* 

^ i>^t>o <i;t j^U**jIa y AaSs*. Aj A^^ u-Ja:^ AU^ ) ^ y^y 

c/ (_^l j.LjJI ^su ;j‘ (^‘5/ U^ Lsy Xi y^'''° '-^ 

♦ ( ‘^ LsV J*^^’ LS^)y iJ-‘^ \J^ L)^ U^y- 

ifj <Ll-jt y JJiIjj o’ ■ ^3y Jj* ^ u-J-’’"-*’ csy^ LS^ oir~“’ 

^tnj;i ^_yuo ’-^’ o' jj' f'*^ r^-5 u"* 
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L) VjliT (,5^ l_jtsLC ^IaTV ^JUo 

^ Jlx^ ^ t^l jijl ^ ^ )J^ ^ y=Uuo 

^tjLvol(5 L C 

tJL*.S^ ^^'L^jI (^ jjLiurtli^ ^LLmLko O’i^ AfiV ax**3 

*■ C5*^ L^ djL*^l 

Jjj 4*^1 ^ ufu^o^ t-4^ C^ ^_>*i! 

C5?^ ^ ^ ul-oolsu^j ^ ^ (J^^ 

1 ^— JJa (_5’*^ ^ ^4^^^ tlsJ ^ A-ijLos iiJ_^ 

Aj yyj ACb 

- A. A£j- 4-3X^ l^* ^ Aj jSlo ^ i-L* I <1 -LjI (JS JC. ^ 4^ (^f 

ij!>V* ^ ^ y !<.>l^ ^b ^ ^ ^_J(x yl 1^ 

KJ^ ^ OL>^^ L^i"^ ^ ^ 1*^-*^ " L-»l^lyl )Ujo f^jy 

L^l (/ ob-*ftJ jjjf ^ A5l^I J^^J (Jjb uXjt ^ 

^ AiJlk^ ^JJyy 

>>^jb ^ A>sas j^bE^.-il jU-i^w <U* Aj^d^ ^ ^.r-j^b ^ i^pjuix 

^ (^^bx ^ (_jw«^x) jbr ^ yb y' ob«oj-si=». j^*5lyijl 

^y yk-L^j c,^i^ Ajts^iiix^ (jlOb <yy^k^ 4-^^ / — sy? 

i:— y <!-L=w ^b yAj ill^ AS* JtOcrvIc ^yucf u^jI t**a 

A5^ 1^ bX«g A^.^* yCfijJ Jl*- ^ ^ '“^7^ 

^ ^JJ^ jjxA A^ 

t IjrJ ty 4^ <21 ^ A*t^f (S^jjUuoli> yux Aj ^ 

Aj (jUx i^jI yC-^ - <^ Lij i:bcJ w*jjy (3y ^ j^lsi-iif *L 4_AU£A] 

Jj.y y 1^4 Ji> ;jt - 1*4 aV 1/^ >-'4-=!/l ^ 

^ ^2l A-jLi 2^ 4^ Ayj 
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a. yU . olyl ^ 

(j^4-a-<0 t_^j( jL-jTlsfc J »-1 *Jj[jO*S _<' »(^l >i[ ,1 I 

» Kj/ ,/ cH>Ij j^Lo aJUl j^Liat 

jUfL:.. 

iS^ </* - V^ - - f*l 

aaolLil a— jjcXx! j^uS (jiJl£j| 

jy 

^ I '^^" ajuu y^S I 1 
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ABU TAMJVIAM’S POETRY 


A Haq 

The poems of Abu Tammam, the leader of the great Ahbasid 
trio,^ were frequently studied and appreciated durmg the poet’s hfe 
time But, though they contmued for a long time after his death 
to receive the admiration of hterary men, the appearance of 
Mutanabbi ^ on the poetical horizon somewhat dimmed their fame 
To day, wherever Arabic hterature is studied Mutanabbi is held m 
high esteem as the greatest poet that the Islamic age has produced 
In earher times, no doubt, the Diwans of all the three poets, were 
equally studied and it became a matter of controversy which of 
the three was the best The author of al-Mathal al-Sair, who hved 
in the later decades of the sixth century of the Hijra, recommends 
the study of these three Diwans to the exclusion of all others,^ and 
further relates that when he went to Damascus and to Egypt,^ he 
found that the hterary men of those places did not study carefully 
the poems of Abu Tammam and Mutanabbi ® 

As has been already stated, Mutanabbi is the most popular 
of modern Arabic poets m the East of to day Numerous editions 
of his Diwan have been and are still bemg published, while on the 
contrary, the poems of Abu Tammam are seldom read , so far, only 
four editions of the Divan havmg been issued No doubt his difficult 
style, his frequent employment of obscure words, and the complex 
nature of the poems have contributed much to their unpopularity 
Below will be found a passage from Agham which illustrates the 
views that were held when the author of that great work hved ® 
Spealong of Abu Tammam, he says, ‘ He was a gifted poet of subtle 
mtellect, fond of unusual and obscure ideas He has a style of his 
own in Mutabaqa (Antithesis) which almost entitles him to be con- 
sidered its origmator Although many of the poets vho preceded 


lie Abu Tammam, Buhtun, and Mutanabbi 

2 b 303 A H , d. 354 A H 

3 Al Mathal al Sair 470-472, pub Cairo, of Nishwar of Tanukhi 177 
(16-19) 

1 587 A H and 696 A H respectively s See %bid , 469 470 

6 He died m 366 A H Yaqut’s Irshad vi, 5, 149-168 
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poetry, AI jMaam (d 449 A H ) in his book Dlulcra ^ Habib sai s, 
‘ The understanding of Abu Tammam s poems was rendered more 
cbfficult by the “ relatois ” who were not well versed in literature 
and the ignorant transcribers who misplaced vowels and even 
changed the letters ’ Like all great writers and poets Abu Tammam 
was the product of an intellectual ancestry In bis poems, as we 
shall see later, he mentions man3' poets of Jaliiliyya and Islam He 
aclniowledges Kiithayyir as the master composer of the nasib (the 
erotic-prelude) He struck out a new path in the field of Arabic 
poetry vhich vas followed bi many eminent poets In writing 
the lustorj' of Arabic poetrv wc shall have to call the period beginning 
with the Caliphate of Mutasim as the peiiod of Abu Tammam 

In companiig his poetrj’^ with that of Buhtuii and Jlutanabbi what 
strikes one most is that man}’^ ideas and evpiessions are common 
to aU of them Abu Tammam was well versed both in pre Islanuc 
and Islamic poetry,- as his famous antholog3' of Hamasa bears mtness, 
and his acquaintance uatli these could not but have influenced his 
ideas and diction Though the easj'- st3le of Bulitun and the fine 
texture of Slutanabbi’s versification stand in vivid contrast to that 
of Abu Tammam, yet it is futile to deny the influence which the 
thought and expression of the latter have exercised over them 
Indeed Buhturi® has avoued the greatness of Abu Tammam, but 
Miitanabbi was too proud to give Inni an equall3 generous recogni 
tion Tlie following interesting dialogue took place between 
Jluhammad b Hasan al-Hatimi (d 388 A H ) and Slutanabbi ^ MTien 


Cf al Wasata 11 12 — Amidi 10, seqq Yatima (i, 105-125) by Thaalibi in which 
he has criticised Mutanabbi 

* Hajji Khalifa (Kashf al Zuniin) iii, 253 The book Dhikra Habib 
in which al Maam has selected Abu Tammam’s poems and evplamed them, 
IS not so far disco\ered 

2 Anudi 23 cf Ibn Khalhkan, i, 151 

3 Cf Aghani xiiii, 168, Buhtiin rousing the memory of Di'bil and Abu 
Tammam sajs (Amidi, 21) 

tlxcO j uU pj y J 

iJ—fiJuJI AclyJI IjjIj: ijI aJLso,— *Jt (Jlal 

also mcidentaUj he mentions the name of Abu Tammam in his Diwan (58, 
1 , last lino) pub Cairo 


j — O 

* Yaqut’s Irshad w, 6, 513-517 


bl bo ,^.030*5 j 

Cf Ibn Khalhkan i, OIG-648 
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Abu Tammam in Ins poems mentions many poets of pagan and 
Islamic dajs, and alludes to other men of letters and art Among 
the poets referred to bj him aie Imruu’l Qays,^ Abid b al-Abras/ 
Zuha^^,'' Labid,^ Zijad® (le Nabigha of Dhuhyan), the tiro Ashas® 
() e Majraun b Qays Asha of Wall and Asha of Bahila, Janval" 
(al-Hutaja), Farazdaq,® AlJital,® Jarir,’® al-Baith,'* Ghajlan^" (Dhu-’I 
Rumma) IMasud,^'' the brother of Dim ’1-Riimma He also mentions 
the name of Kuthai^’ir in connection mth his erotic preludes,^* 
of Laj la al-Akln aln ya as a UTitcr of elegies He refers to the 
Yatima of Ibn al Muqaffa', (d circa 142 AH) as a masterpiece 
of eloquence ’® Ha'bad he calls him the greatest of singers Praising 
the cas\ stjle of ZuhajT, he saj's, that Ins ideas were not m need 
of explanation by Hippocrates, the phj'sician ’ 

3Iost of the names of w omen mentioned in the erotic preludes, 
in which he sings about their love as (hd the old Arabian bards, 
seem to be quite fictitious, smee there is hardl}' anj'tlung m his poems 
suggesting that aiij one of them was a real person Though m one 
of his elegies -® he laments the death of a slave girl, ho does not mention 
her name E\en many places mentioned in the erotic preludes 
are fictitious,-' his mention of such places hemg the result of his 
imitation of the earlier poets There are, nevertheless, many places 
mentioned in his poems with which he was acquainted, such as 
Nisabur, Eaqqa,-- etc 


1 Diwan 23 (Inst lino), S7 (la) in this \or!,o ho cnlls him by tho nnmo of 


•M 

cJULoJl ciUJt (» c the %agrnnt prince), 
2 84 (Inst line) 3 4S9 (0) 

5 80 (10) 0 87 (1 1) 

« 1S3 (Inst linn), 218 (S), 190 (5) 

10 07 (Pnniiltmmtn line), 490 (5) 

12 0 (C) 490 (15) 


122 (14) 

t S2 (9), 103 (1), 87(13) 
1 05 (15) 

» 2 IS (5) 

11 07 (Penultimate line) 

13 82 (8) 


11 20 (0) , 40 (2) , tho poet cnILs him Knthir while his real name is 


Knthnyjar Cf Amidi, 5 
1' 40 (1) 

It 40 (2) two Yntimns one of which is nl Durrat nl Yntimn, together with 
other smnll treatises bj Ibn nl MuqntTa' ivcrn edited bj Kurd Ah and published 
at Cairo, in 1331 A H But the nuthenticitj of the Yatimns nia\ be disputed 
n 103 (7) 18 489 (7) 

10 o p 7njnnb, Pmbali, (18, penultimate lino) etc 20 388 (12) 

21 o g Aqiq, Liwn, U‘ljab, Diwnn 12 (4, 9) 

22 Cf the 1st part of tho chapter 
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by the author of Sharh-al iladnun ' and alJurjam (d 366 AH) 
in his book al Wasata - has criticised his poems 

Biographies of the poet irere irntten by Abu Bakr-al-Suh,® and 
by iluhammad b Imran al-Harzubam * 

His poems hare been divided into eight categones, uz — 

1 The Panegyrics — alAIadadi 

2 The Elegies — al-Marathi 

3 Comj)lamts and rebukes — al Mua'tabat 

4 Love poems — al Ghazal 

5 Descriptive poems — al-Airsaf 

6 Poems of boasting — ^al-Fakhr 

7 Lampoons and satires — al-Hija 

8 Poems on asceticism — al-Zuhd 

His Diwan is full of epigrams ® , and several poems irere uritten 
b\ him as poetical epistles to Ins friends ^ 

From a poem" uluch he UTote in reply to a friend’s letter, it is 
evident that the practice of pomtmg and vocahsmg letters was 
common m his time 


1 iLi' tie <1. bv Ubavd al Lah b Abd ol Kafi, pub 

Cairo, 1331 A.H 

2 Pub Sajda in 1331 AH 3 Ibn KhalUkan i, 643 

< Fihrist 132, died m 3S4 Ibn Klialliltau i, 643 

a 416, etc Hanj of his lerses are quoted in the Kanul of ilubbarrad 
to be cited ns proierbs See Kanul ed by Wnght Chap sxxu, 232, 238 
6 Dm an 241, 343-340, 405 7 41 s 419 



m IINIINOW ANdBlST AEABIC ODE 


Db S M HtjSsais, M a , D Phil (Oson) 

The author of this poem is an-Nazzar b Hashim al-Asadi 
Xothmg IS kno’svn of the poet , he has no article m the Aghani 
or anywhere else In the British Museum MS of the Ejtah al- 
Manzum wa ’l-Manthur, however, our poem is foimd largely quoted 
and mentioned ‘ as a post-Islamic product ’ ^ This gives an mdex 
to the poet’s time Besides, in the poem he has not only used ‘ ar- 
Eahman,’ a name of God m the Quran," but he has also employed 
‘ Rajaz Mashtur ’ — an unusual metre for an early poet We can, 
thus, only gather that an-Mazzar b Hashim was an Islamic poet 
This long ode of an-Nazzar has not been published anywhere 
It IS an extreme^ difficult poem , m several places it is hard to follow 
what the poet means He uses very difficult, and, at times, unusual 
words to smt the rhyme, as it seems 

The poem is, however, highly mterestmg — ^particularly in its 
fine pictures of animal life It is wholly descriptive, without any 
ultenor object such as is found in the classical odes, and desonbes 
successively several animals 

The poet begins sadly descnbing the rumed traces of his former 
association that dispersed on the outbreak of a great famme (w 
1-5) he then recollects his early days when he rode forth on the 
‘ bold demon of youth ’ (w 6-7) which he successively compares 
to an onager (w 8-11) escapmg the hunter (w 12—26), to an ostnch 
hastemng with its female towards then egg (w 27-^0), to an antelope 
encountermg the dogs of a huntsman (w 41-54), and to a falcon 
chasing a flight of sand-grouse (w 55-60), likened to a hunter, a 
plunderer by mght and to a luckless gambler (w 61-64) The poet 
then ends by resummg the description of his mount — seemi n gly, a 
she camel (w 65 66) 


1 J'ol o6b 

2 ‘ At Rahman ’ is, howeier, found m the pre-Islamic inscnptions 
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C ^ 0 ^ ^ ^ 0 4 ' w«< <3 

jjIjj*JIi_ajJI 

- 3 - 3 o$ - \*»-3 ^y- 

jSa.! — J L_Q ftj (JLi; 

('•) 

& ^ 0 $ <i« 

1 Ol — ft-Xo ^ 

' ' ^ 

"$^ 0 ^ -- 0 -- O-- ^0 y* y* 

j UjJl ;NXJ UJ] 

/ " ' 

(") 

0 tC-' - 3-3 0 $ ✓&-. 

(^UsJv^* ? jl— J I i—X^ 

/ 

-3 J^O ^ 

^E JxJt^ &jS£ ^ ij Lx: 

CO 

c 5 J^ 3 :- -3 

^IcX^I olsux CjU-L.^ 

-Ojyo ^ 0.3 

Uj oll-.«iXc J 

(ir) 

0 ^ 0 ^-« O-vx 0 ^ o» 0 , o-* 

t dJLc; ^^jaj ^ 

--' y .P 

yl 4^0 .y *>* .3 uy^ 

(it=) 

OoS.- /" c - -- 0-0 ^-3 

J^j i_*^ j (if^ 

^ y Oy ^ y 3 y. 

UtJw ‘ ^ ^ tLa 3 J 

CO 

0 &5 - 3 - 30 y« 0.3 0 -. 

^lisi ^ 

y . 30 y 3 y ^ ^ 

itiTj CLc aJ oLI_ 3 lc 

CO 

> 

0 -0 ..«iJ^*f 0 .^ 0 -e 0 53 0 ^ 

^Ujil! isXf 1 lT U ^-3 ^ 

> 

^y y 30 y .33 yOO^ 

L-Cjsj j 

(IV) 


^ J ( I •) 

JS of ^ - < 

41 «ij!l~^t Jjj J ( iilyl Usx^ ) jjy^* J S* — I J 

^ Uti v^ L*^ ^ j ^^yjc ( ^ (JLc3/l ( ^ 0 

l<\Ct Jjkjl J ^jkxJ\ A=X_J ^ 

clU— L c ^txilj ljJI 

# JjXIIw iJUJI JWO \oS ( cUiJb (ir) 

(Jt\j ( J ^ oJIflfiX! 3? JtVJ ( oUkjbO ) ^)Jjl*JI ^ ^l3I— J J 

» oUJwO 3 J(S> ( ol*X-«<0 ) Laj! j ^ 

♦■ 33 (JtJsf ^ J ^ ( I d) 

^ oblsd-c 33 lj;s?-4ax) ^ ^-jLlaa-c ) t-boiHj ( I T) 

fJj^^lj Laj| !tX/ ^ ( ^Jtx.I ) ^ L5^ 

& 

IjJz]U <0 L*^ ( otx g -xLk X C ^ aJaJ 

!tX5bi (_^LUI LkiScc;^ ^^jtX*J! ^ iS*J~^ 

j^UjSJt ^ ^ ol lsuc 

^*=Ei.*Jf j (*v) 

j*! ^Ik^l aj-M3 
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^ O-f •» C 


/ 


jjLxUa. aJ J yijfc ^JX; 

o^ 3>‘^ i 

(re) 

^ J ^ 

O ^ W«« C^<* V^'*’ 0<>« ^ sM ^ ^ 

to (Jj j 

0-' Cf ^ -’ ^ g5 ^ 

u' ‘-^' J 

(n) 

O' 6^ ^ &«<' ^ >' ^ xO'S 

^ esj^ ^Lj_j 1 

*•• ¥ 

^ yrO«' G f ^ ^ 

^_Lo (JLAi - 1 xtltcS 1 

^vl ' / ^ ' ’ 

(rv) 

^^jtkj-iJ 1 tjiaxlwo 

JoJ , 5 

djj liJ; ^ Ji '; t 

/ ' ^ ^ 

r 

(re) 

O >- & 4, Ox/* >- 

^Lo^ ^IJj ^jc ^ Uo .U 

fi ^ d, X ^ -» 

(Ji — jLc ^ tA t ♦J 

(r<i) 

' 4 

<* c» G.^ O-* ^ 

(_;tr^jJ t A>Xc ^ j UJ^ 

f ^ ^ / ^G^ -P G$ 

yiU= ^ Aj ^f^^hjuC t_>SJJ t 

r*) 

^lii*M-iC dx^ tciX^ 

0,0 Si^'E ^ 

A _ C’^y i.SiLctX-0 

(ri) 


0- 5/ ^ iss— j ( ^ ^) 

*- * ouJi) (r'l) 

<*^ ^ I < •» 

3(f * ^k«ci/ ^ ^J^^J ( UJUJ t ) ^ tlSU-J j 

^ “ (Xr~* ” {*’’') 

0 (Jj^ ” >*jiir ) j A» — J ^ j 

* fjjy^ ) J-aill ^J^ (rA) 

^ J &=>-«) J 

t ' 

j ^ J «>iL) (J i- ^L> ( ^' ^ ) 

^LciSjt tjlajvj <ijuLc I— 

«t2XjLcA>c5’^ Lysw: ^aJb liX/ (^0 

^ &3S.— J ^ ft) &SWJ i5iJLc*Xx 5’ j_»j: Usua-c 

fi * . 

^ iSlLcti-c” JiXj ( ^j(X3s-c ) j)y-UJ' 
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a.L=w LJ 


0 ^ 0 ^^ o ^ 


^ ijj — (^•) 


^ ^ Oj' o% ^ 'i 


ibjtNx (JJ? ^ i 3 j^ (*^ I (^ I ) 






^Jx>Si I iLSf I |_jia. i) oj ^^ — Uj ^ ^Ij yt L_*j 1^ (t“r) 

c* -'O-^ yit^jf ^ ^ ^ -c» o 

^^UaXI ^ IJlT UJ a JtSiS^ jjX ax jl (J*^) 

O .O ^ ^ ^ C> ^ y 

u'‘^“-J’tr"^Lr^J^*o~’’u^ l-w)L, ij — i-sj j (t^) 


> ^ O** ■» y fi y <* y ^y €ti O 

jlaA^I w.lu ajlbxl 


^.1^1 w (t=^) 


c , 0 ^ 0 -= J-- .(,. S > i SJ, /of o S, 

— £X> ij niu y (Pi) 




o*i> &/>&« ^ 5 ^ 


yiL_A 1 — oih j ijl — i! Lo isjysA ^J — Lc a — y^ ^Ij' (Pv) 

V ^ o Oyy^Jo ^JO/«y y y0/«^0 y y <0 y y ^ yy 

^tx.aa»JI aa^ JjL:».ljyLaJlai/o ai _j I xiS" a_js y (pA) 

fi 

O C 3 s*^^ SS^* O * W -» yOye y 3 ^'*» 

^G^i> «i — 1.W - — 3U H — ^b ( — ft!^ ( — *J a )l^ (^^) 

V '' 

& Oy^i^ y« y^ jO J *»5 <" C»>r 

I ^ I -flljJsJ ^ *J (fi ) 

*r y 

if. « lyjj r> ^ b ’> cJLolll (_5^ (t^ ) 

^ - o ^ “ 

^ ‘ JJ? ^Jj ^ « J*yj ( ^ Aaa — ) (l*J ) 

iF " (3^ ” {^ ^ jl^ “ (3^ ” (J^J^b (f*r) 

fyyO'% 

ttouOvC ItXS' ^ “ i^j.\ ’ ^IjJb ItXT itc^l ’* (^'’*^) 

^yy >** y<* 

* “ ” ^JS: Uyssoo “ j_5.iV«o ” UojI j “ aflarx ’ (_vE 

, - (< - 

laXa jjjjxJI _j ^j fe >4.ll *31 — > (SJj^ J (*^) 

^taau-J( ^ yjil Jt_b HI H J^ J 


— !^ JLi£».( ^J^ IE — b ^1 - — uaj J/ ^ 

* ajLkxl (Jaj ( aj ^ ^ ^ a».-j ^ 

# UkjL>£> ‘‘ b^ ajj axx (Jy^3/b a) 


* j_^,b-ia=cJI 55 ,^*j: Isj^L^ aUaJb “ ^^( v^rc JI ” U^l cLoiEI ^ ^ 
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C* - O ^ r« Ooo* ^ O ^ 

^[sih^W 

-►Oo* o» C/ /* O o' 6 o» 

(■> ) 

" ^ if ^ 

O 0 ^ y O'} o * ^ fi o ^ 

^_^Lu5 ajx! o-hl ,>j _j 

s' 

-O' f ,oS ^ 5 ;?, 

a — US' — uaxj a-jk" 

(•’ll 

O c*5 o o ^ 

Jltol (JLLo^^ 

0 ^ ^O^ O'C'o* ^ 

a hJ U~jbx jl 

(WJ 

O ^0 Jkl ^ ^ O— o' 0« boO O* 

^jL-XAiJI J Lulho ti)j SJ j 

U iU J y\ 

cn 

O ^O C* o« o'Oo* O •'£/ OoO .^^$oo 

l_,l AfljJ 1 1 Lj (S* 

'-1 — ^ l/ 

(IP) 

O ^ 6 ^ 

J. iSJb U;l/f c:,_5h: J 

o' ^ o' O' 

fi 

JLt /Jt iuiA 

( 14 ) 

^ ^ ^ o' 

O ^ C- O yoP,o.C/ 

^ chi (_f>e 

CooCnPo^ Co Ooo Oo-o'C^ 

j»7 (jbLc lidxurb 

(11) 


(1) ITothmg did stir up a passion fondly associated mtli gnef 
And the tears of an eye shedding in profusion, continually 

pounng — 

(2) Except the remains of a famihar ash-heap, 

And a famihar ruined dwelling and cattle pens , 

(3) Or (pegs looking) hire horns, and brownish, dark coloured 

(hearth-stones), 

Which were formerly grey, and two see saws , 

(4) Or (trenches) like bent bows, which have stones set up 
Bemg left imoccupied for a long tune m the past 

(5) Time of famme called them to a death from hunger, 
IVhich forcibly causes separation among friends 

(6) And I see myself m the visitations of youthful foUy, 

In the days when my womenfolk travelhng were cheermg 
other women travelhng 

(7) The days of my joumeymg on the bold demon of youth. 
When unto my ‘ jmn ’ I drew the ‘ jinns ’ 


# j t—Uoc ” ’h-ii n tJLoDO (11^) 

“ ” lw5jl ^ ” I*-* ” (_5* (''"') 

4- flsJLi 
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(21) (Not) till when it became possible foi him (to make) a 

charge (on the ass) — 

Not far off and near the side of the herbs (of the hunter’s 
lair) — 

(22) (That) he mounted (on the bon) an arrou nhose head was 

about a span, 

And uhose shaft was but a little less than two spans 

(23) Then his palm placed o\ei the notch between two (ends of 

the arrou) 

A uelltuisted cord ^ behind the cienh cut narrow feather 

(24) But the changing fates of death, and the action of the 

Blcrciful (God) 

Turned the ariow aside when it flew tow aids him 

(25) And it turned loiind deviating — no greater w'ould be the 

deviation 
Of a wingless bird 

(26) And he hastened out the second (arrow) to shoot with, 
But in a short time did the two sides of the valley enclose 

him 2 

(27) (Am I as though) on that ass or on an old male ostrich, 

swnft running. 

Scald headed, seeking eagerlj' the colocjoith (plants bj' the 
side of) w^ater courses, 

(28) Father of young ostriches, with hollow slim bones. 

Of fearful mind, and ‘ light watted ’ 

(29) As though it were an Abyssimaii who appears. 

Yelling out, in two shabby garments which he has mherited 

(30) One — the inner — ^white, and the outer, black 

And the tw^o garments do not do more than cover him 

(31) Having a circular head, as if his beak 

On his head were two clefts of the end pieces of a bow broken 
apart 

(32) Soiock-kneed, small headed, and the front part of (his) 

neck sticking out, 

And his skull looking like a small pomegranate 

1 The commentaiy explains as light , but the word 

really means ‘ firmly twisted ’ like rope 

2 That IS, ‘ the wild ass escaped ’ 
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(46) He turned back (to make) an attack aimmg rightly, as 

though he Tras 

A requiter on a daj' ivhen two hostile troops come forth (to 
fight) 

(47) It seemed that his two horns, notwithstandmg his sharp- 

emng (them), 

Were two broad-headed spears, while they were (in shape) 
two new moons 

(48) As though he had hydrophobia, when he tore 
His bowels and pierced his breast 

(49) ViTien he had narded them off, he looked in the plain like 
A shinmg meteor driven to flight by two shmmg meteors 

(60) Then he passes rolhng up the distance (like cloth) and 
his riuinmg appears to be 

That of a race course m the way he combmes two lands of 
runmng 

(51) His blood covers pebbles — ^white pebbles , ^ 

And the fire thereof shoots up with fire 

(52) (A dust cloud) which keeps close to him, resemblmg a 

tower as he throws it up, 

Tluck and thm, in the bond of the plains 

(53) And when they returned, they returned defeated , 

Before them other hounds had been served m hke fashion 

(54) Then he made for the sandy ground of Haumal walkmg 
In spnng-pastures which herdsmen have not used as pasture 

(55) Or (wore I as though) upon a falcon, drenched, which flies 

brought down 

With two ivmgs of thick set feathers, one on each side 

(56) He espied a flock of sand-grouse 

Of dusky colour, aU m Ime, hastenmg to the water 

(57) Then he pursued the swarm eagerly, 

Hartmg hke a pestle of flmt-stone 

(68) They fly above him, at times he flies above them. 

Both makmg wonderful moves m stnvmg 
(59) Then he darts downwards, as they come down, hke a 
fiasiung lightmng, 

Penetratmg tlirough them hke the awl of Wardan ^ 


1 We have here to imagine that in the struggle the antelope was hurt and 
nas bleeding, perhaps, from the legs through the bites of the dogs 

- Wardan is here apparentlj the name of a well known cobbler but is 
not mentioned in any of the usual books of reference 

30 



EARLY PERSIAN POETRY 

Ee 31 NlZAJItTDDI^, 

Chair7nan of the Dept of Persian, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad, Deccan 

Before discussing the subject, I must make an apology to the 
famous scholar A V Wilhams Jackson, Professor of Indo-Iraman 
languages m the Columbia Umversity, New York, for having 
borrowed the title of his exquisite book, ‘ Harly Persian Poetry ’ 
for an exposition of the subject on a thoroughly critical basis 

No doubt to man}'^ people, and even to some scholars, the 
conchtion under which the real growth and development of Peisian 
poetr}'' took place is not clearly known In this article no claim 
to ongmahty is laid by the uTiter of these hnes , but on the ground 
that a complete investigation of this problem has not been at 
tempted by one scholar as j^et, this notice rmght be considered as a 
result of the investigation and researches carried on this subject 
durmg the last three decades 

One will admit that amongst the difficult problems that con- 
fiont the student of Persian hterature is the discovery of the first 
or the earliest or the oldest poet or piece of poetry So fai no 
satisfactory and conclusive evidence can be placed before us either 
by the older school of critics or by the modern workers m this field 
There exists a vast amount of traditional hterature about the begin- 
nings of Persian poetry Prom the Ghdhar Maqala, Lububu’l Albab 
of ‘Awfi, Tazliratu’sh-Shu'ara of Dawlatshah, Majma'idl-F'iisaha 
of Riza Quh down to Ethe and Paul Horn’s articles in the 
Gnmdriss der iramschen phiIologie\ Browne’s ‘Literary History of 
Persia ’, Biberstem Kazimirski’s introduction to the Diwan of 
Jlmuchihri, Shibli’s Shi‘ru’l-‘Ajam and the most modern books on 
Persian literature, hke Prof A V Williams Jackson’s ‘ Early Persian 
Poetry ’ pubhshed in 1920, Sir R Levy’s ' Persian Literature ’ (1923), 
Prof Hadi Hasan’s ‘ Studies in Persian Literature ’ (1924), and Prof 
Abid Hasan Paridi’s ‘ Outline History of Persian Literature ’ 
(1928), all these works discuss the subject on the data handed down 
from one generation to another without making a rigid inquiry as 
to the authenticity of the earher statements 
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jsu _5 <ujL) ^ ^ ^y£Lia yt ^ .Us Ahunavaiti 

^ (v ^ t*) Izsui I I j\ yt j ^u aS' Ustavaiti “ 

isxA Ir ^t uXj y iS Vahischtoiti ysu ^ 

u.j^^y ( I r ^ v^ ^ fl (_^ yi, iS j (^> ) 

^Ixm3^I y sj>^f y j y j^aLo ^IJucjt ^1 

l^ut v^JuJi ^ Cy^^y: ysu u.^ Lxili: ^t_V^ 

^^Caox vT^A— j ^ ( a^Aiuc ^^'Lao-ii 

^^Lsxili \.",i‘-“-'T yRj "" ^.yx;! cl-^*J ^AJ^t x(^ ^ if'S^ ^ a-ws^I S'S^ 

^3^ IS*"^ ^1^3^ U^jt y y 

A# rf' 

oAx) L>^^ w5 cJ*^ l^J ^ ii-«.lj cXjIj 

LiiViu ^ yt sx^ y j^'~3 Ljjf &^\yj SA-w ^iSL^ liJi^j 

4- 6A(>^ y^ y a^ iiXtM 

Aqa Pur-i-Dau’cl ^vho has edited and translated the Gathas 
and the Yashts in his scholarly introduction to the Yashts wntes 
in the folloiviug manner about the metre of the Yashts, which I heie 
reproduce in the ongmal Persian — 

(jj^ (j f l5^-5 i^ajL/c yx l^.gu»j — — * rr ai^Jl^ 

u.J (Syllabes) I ^ , M ^ l^^ ^ ) r ^ M ;U^1 L^!f y y ajL 

^y^ t ^ ^ ^ ^ f ^A-*) ^ A L^aama ■^_-*-1-cI 

I A ^yAw 1*'*^ ^^jtXXsvj ^■h>AA/0 ^ w^jwuajo A 

j\ b I'y^ ^1 L5»^ -J ( ^ ~f"f^ ) ak^lj y ( ) a\^^ 

h-3j L^'f^ iaCrf ^^y£jkjiT I (_5*1^ y ^ ^y »_^aI jI jj-*j ^ lSji3J ^^'^a.) t^^uil 
aA^Mi ( r y^ y * i^^^ajiT ^I -5 C^ ~h 

r* -}- fi L) d -|- r* b *4" ! A (JLl< jt aa^Mj (.^^i-rwol a«.s^x} 

Libi?^ ^_^AJlT j? aiCtA* j 

^ I^JUm^ 


465ence of BecorcU regarding Medic, Achcememan and Parthian 

Interatifre 

On account of the absence of material we may pass over the 
Medic and the Achsemenian and the Parthian periods The 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Achsememdes are too much occupied 
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are said to have been, invented by Barbad in order to be sung anew 
every day of the month Similarly the ‘ Turuqu’l-iMiilukiyya ’ ^ 

aEjLJI which are counted as seven were meant to be chanted on 
each day of the week In some of the older Arabic and Persian 
sources the airs of Barbad or the Nawa i-IChusrawani are mentioned 
as follows — 

V 1 0 1 “ r r i 

■ijjl iiLi "< ‘cpri" ^1- ‘jj — 

ir I r I I i_ ^ ; A 

' »>»««■ «.T. o-su ‘jif 

r 1 s I A V I -i _ I 0 hf 

iM y ‘j.j y jU, ‘^^yjy y y ^ 

r *1 r a rp rr r r rj 

‘ !!iL ‘ p (J" ‘ yl^ ‘ isl'^ * (jT^ jy^ 

r_ r 'i _rA r v ^ 

* Jy- u^b ‘u'a^ '-^y ‘fb^ 

Smce nothmg substantial has come down to us of the non-rehgious 
\erse of the Sasaman times, ne are imable to judge the metre and 
rhyme — if there was any — of these pieces or to estimate the nature of 
Palilawi prosody ‘Awfi and Shams i-Qays both agree that the 
lihusrawani airs sung by Barbad were without metre and rhyme, 
and without any hterary grace ('), although thej' were full of en- 
comiums on his sovereign As against this, is the view that the 
ancient Persians, hke the Greeks, used no rhyme m their poetical 
compositions and that a certain writei named Hasuni or Hashubi (2) 
had collected this kind of blank verse in a book which he called 
‘ Yubah Yamah the Book of Desue This brmgs us to the opimon 
of Dr Paul Horn who suggests that although the ancient Persians 
did not use rhyme in their poetry, they must at least have had 
metre The folk-songs, m which the rhythm depends upon the 
number of syllables used in each verse, afford abundant proof m 
support of this theory It can be safely adduced that the ancient 
Persian ballads did contam a kmd of metre and rhjune, and that they 
were m some degree hke the Saj' (rhymed prose) of the pre-Islamic 
Arabs Prom what follows we may infer that the native poetry of 
Persia in the Sasaman times, as well as in the first two centuries of 
the Hijrah, was of a simple type more or less similar to the Rajaz 
of the Jahihyya period Their metre was of syllabic tj'pe much 
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Ta’riLh-i-Sisfan, is a valuable specimen of (if not of pure), at least of 
corrupt, Sasaman poetry 


o o o 







O 










^ 






" u-’j — 

1 

= 

. ULt 


Ml these distiches are of seven syllables and give a clue to the 
Sasaman poetr 3 ' Either m the first century of Islam the Zoroastnans 
in imitation of their pre-Islamic poetry have framed these couplets 
or have made alterations in the old ones to suit the new requirements 
of the time 

(7) The much debated Inscription of Shahpur I m Hajjiabad 
according to the late Prof Andreas of Gottmgen contains verses 
xelatmg to the foundation of a buildmg at the hands of the kmg 
and his tlirowmg of the arrow towards it as a beneficial act These, 
he asserts, are m octosyllabic metre, but Prof Jackson stiU expresses 
his doubt about the poetical form of these lines — 


iSP' 

dl 


LS^ — J 

Ld' 


t-5^ 



, 




ISJ^ LS'^ -1* 



It means ‘ that the person who has laid the foundation of this 
edifice towards the west, and whose hand is good, has set his foot 
in this valley and thrown an arrow m the direction of this edifice, 
then the person, who has thrown an arrow towards this edifice, his 
hand is good ’ 

(8) Amongst the excavations in Turfan, in the Chinese Turkistan, 
Prof Grunwedel has discovered Mamchaen Papyri, some of which 
are written m North-Western Pahlawi while others m South-Western 
Pahlawi contaimng a few versified pieces m the octosyllabic metre 
One of them runs as follows — 


f" 




(JLuL 






o 
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Palilawi and Arabic ireie struggling to give birth to a common medium 
of expression — ^the modern Persian 

Traditional literature about the birth of Persian -poetry — 

There have been several forefathers of Persian poetry, some 
under the garb of the first Persian poet, others as the earhest or the 
oldest iioet of Persia Legend has haunted Bahram Gur, ‘Abbas- 
i-Marivazi, Abu Haf§ Hakim b Ahwa? Sughdi-i-Samarqandi, and 
even the anonjnnous son of Ya'qub b Layth Saffari Among the 
pioneers ivho have exploded these mj'^ths one after another are Aqa 
jMirza ‘Abdu’l- ‘Azim Khan of Gurgan, Aqa llirza Muhammad KLan 
Qazmm now residmg m Pans, Prof Mirza ‘ Abbas Iqbal Ashtiyani 
and the present writer 
First Legend — 

Bahram Gur as the forefather of Persian poetry 
The most widely prevalent notion about the birth of Persian 
poetry is that Bahram Gur in one of his himtmg raids m a jubilant 
mood had a poetical contest with his beloved Dd aram The result 
of winch IS the production of this famous but notoriously apocryphal 
couplet 

^ 3 (') 

This verse is found m several Arabic and Persian older sources 
under different readmgs Apart from these verbal variations, these 
lines can never be attributed to Bahram Gur who ruled between 
420 and 438 AD A penod in which Arabic poetry, if it did exist, 
V as m its infancy, how this verse, based on the Arabic-Persian prosody , 
happened to be composed in that early penod, when the Persian 
language of the modem type had no existence at all 

Second tradition ‘Abbas-i-Marwazi’s ode on Ma’mun on 
his entermg m Marw m 193 A H 

The story has received such a wide acceptance that every antho- 
logist of Persia quotes it with great ceremony Even modem critics 
have never expressed any doubt about it The ode, accordmg to 
‘Awfi who first mtroduced it to the Persian language, begins 

o ^ 

(JL^ ^ oIjX-/ 


j \y (I) 
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a forgerj In the midst of the ode the poet says that as j^et nobody 
had used the Persian language as the medium of poetic expiession, 
despite the poet is intentionallj' doing it to honour the language by 
jiiaising a patron of Ma’mun’s 13^10 Did Ma’mun know enough 
Persian to judge the ment of these hues ^ Or, are these hues the 
true specimen of the penod ? 

Another thing that strikes a reader about these hues, is the 
signal omission of such an important ode in the earher Arabic or Per- 
sian records of the 2nd, 3rd or 4th or 5th centurj’’ Neither the antho- 
logist nor prosodist nor lexicographers make anj’’ mention of these 
important verses It is ‘Awfi m the 7th centur}’^ nho is first an- 
nouncmg the dawn of Persian poetr} in the person of ‘Abbas Maru azi 

The last argument about tins doomed ‘ First poet of Persia,’ 
IS that these lines are written in the Kamal-i Muthamman-i-Maqsur 
(ilahdhuf) — a form pecuhar to Persian prosody The originator of 
the Arabic prosod}’’ Khalil b Ahmad died m 175 A H Did the 
Persians withm 18 years, i c , m 193 A H , change the Arabic prosod}’^ 
and adopt metres according to their taste m such a short penod , 
and a poet like ‘Abbas-i-JIarwazi began wnting such wonderful 
verse based on Arabico Persian prosody within two decades of Khalil’s 
death ? 

Third Tradition — 

Abu Haf? Hakim b Aliwas as the oldest poet of Persia 

The line is too famous to be quoted 

iJj jb jL 

Shams i-Qays in his important treatise on Prosod}’’ Mu'jam fi 
Maair-i-Asha‘r-il-‘Ajam quoting Farabi (died in 339 A H ) says that 
Abu Hafs was a perfect musician and that the instrument Shahrud 
was his invention and he died in 300 AH In this case the language 
of the piece is m conformity with the period mentioned, but there 
flourished poets earher than Abu Haf§ in the 3rd century of Hijra 
like Hazala of Badghis (flourished about 236 A H =850 AD), 
Firuz i-Mashriqi (277=890), Abu Sahk Gurgani (288 = 900) Even 
Rudaki’s fame had been estabhshed, as he died in (330=941 A D ) 
How then Abu Hafs can be called the earliest poet of Persia ? 

Fourth Tradition — 

Ya'qub b Layth’s son as the ongmator of Persian poetry 
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Real beginnings of Persian poetry in the Islamic period 

The old Persian Tazkirahs have failed to prove the existence 
of the first or the earhest or the oldest poet It is Arabic history 
that has come to our aid to reveal facts We now, through the 
labours of two great Persian scholars, stand on a firm ground, and 
are able to produce the earhest or the oldest extant specimens of 
Persian poetry 

(1) The Satirical utterances of the poet Yazid b Mufarragh and 
the arch reference to Sumayyah the mother of Ziyad b Abih falls in 
the Cahphate of Yazid b Mua'wiya 60-64 A H =679-683 A D 

^ t— ) 

(2) The ballad of the children of lihurasan m dension of Asad 
b ‘Abdullah al-Qusari al-Khuttalani after his ignonunous defeat 
at the hands of the Khaqan m the year 108 A H =726 A D 

?l_0 ‘ j) 

y Alii «T j\j _jbT 

(3) Abu’l-Yanbaghi al-‘Abbas b Tar Khan’s Imes on the city 
of Samarqand 

‘ liXiO liii 

aj aS) ^ f 

Prom the Kitabnl Wuzara of al Jahshiyari we come to know 
a few facts about this strange poet He happened to be one of the 
courtiers of the Bermecides Ja'far and Pazl, whose disgrace is a 
notorious event of the j’-ear 187 AH =802 AD At any rate this 
specimen like the previous ones is anterior to Arabian prosody and 
represents the earhest phases of the transition of which we have 
spoken a httle before 

(4) The real poet of the Saffari period Muhammad b Wash 
and his verses on Ya'qub as yet were so httle known, that the begm- 
nmgs of Persian poetry were shrouded m mystery He is, aceordmg 
to the Tankh-i-Sistan, the first Persian poet who successfully wrote 


verses 
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VEDIC INTERPRETATION AND TRADITION 


VlDHU^EKHABA SiSTEl, 
Visva-Bhdratl, Santimketan, Bengal 


nft II 

I snfr ^ n 

I sm n 


Deae Eeiends, 

I am really thankful to you for the great honour you have done 
me by kindly askmg me to preside over the present session of this 
section of our Oriental Conference But let all honour be Rts irho 
IS the Enower of the Veda (Vedavid) and the Author of the Conclusion 
of the Veda {Veddntahrt) I stand before you certainly not as a 
teacher, but rather as a pupil and as a fellow-student , for I do not 
pretend to guide you, but rather I wish to be guided by you Nor 
have I come here with the mtention of solving some difficult prob- 
lems, or removmg some of the doubte which you may have, or of 
puttmg before you any great thoughts or results of new researches 
that might have been made by me , but I stand before you m aU 
humihty to place for your consideration some of what appear to 
me to be the fundamental problems in the interpretation of the 
Veda I approach these problems with special reference to those 
who hold the Veda as an inspired and a sacred heritage, and find 
it a great source of peace and happmess in their hves 

Let me begm with a short apologue which has been handed down 
by the Rishis 

^ % iii'ij'iiniwim I 
irniriT D 


— SamTiitopanisad-Brdhmana 3 


‘ Venly Vidya (the Vedic Lore) approached the Brahman thus 
“ Protect me, I am your treasure ” ’ 

The Brahman reahzed it, and undertook to protect her He 
was also duty-bound to do so, for he knew the old mjunction 
‘ IVhen a man is born, he is born with a debt (to pay) — a debt to the 
Gods, a debt to the Rishis, and to the Fathers, and to IMankmd 
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thousand years ago , and though they have SISS , and though they 
noTv have a prmted text, they do not learn then" sacred lore from 
them They learn it, as their ancestors learnt it, thousands of years 
ago, from the mouth of a teacher, so that the Vedic succession should 
never be broken The oral teaching and learning became m the eyes 
of the Brahmans one of the ‘ Great Sacrifices ’ I have had 
visits from natives vho knew large portions of the Veda by heart , 
I have been in correspondence with others who, when they were 
twelve or fifteen j'ears old, could repeat the whole of it ^ They 
learn a few hnes every daj% repeat them for hours, so that the whole 
house resounds with the noise and they thus strengthen then memory 
to that degree, that when their apprenticeship is finished, you can 
open them hlce a book , and find any passage you hke, any word, 
any accent One native seholar, Shankar Pandurang, is at the 
present moment collectmg various readmgs for my edition of the 
Rig- Veda, not from HISS , but from the oral tradition of the Vedic 
Srotriyas He writes on the 2nd March, 1877 ‘ I am collecting 

a few of our walkmg Rig- Veda MSS , taking your text as the basis 
I find a good manj differences which I shall soon be able to examme 
more closely, when I may be able to say whether they are various 
readmgs or not As I wTite a Vedic scholar is gomg over 

your Rig-Veda text He has his own HLS on one side, but does 
not open it, except occasionally He knows the whole Samhita 
and Pada text by heart I wish I could send you his photograph, 
how he IS squattmg in mj’’ tent with his Upavlta (the Sacred Cord) 
roimd his shoulder, and only a Dhoti round his middle, not a bad 
specimen of our old Ri^his ’ 

“ And though it may have sounded to some of you hke a fairy- 
tale, believe me, it is truer in all its details than many a chapter of 
contemporary history ” 

This story depicts the condition of the Vedic studies by the 
Brahman fiftj years back , and I can tell you that even at the 
present time you will find, mostly m the South, such half-naked 
Brahmans (their race — a race of giants — ^is, alas, dechnmg every 
day), repeating the sacied hymns handed down to them from genera- 
tion to generation and sa3ung those prayers which w ere first uttered 

1 Indian Antigiiary, 1878, p 40 ‘There are thousands of Brahmans’, 
the editor remaiks, ‘ who know the whole of the Rig Veda by heart and can 
repeat it ’ 
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It IS to be noted that the nord nirrti in the fourth hne of the 
stanza has tiro meanings, ‘calamity’ and ‘earth Xoir, what 
does the mantra mean The opimon is divided Some sav, it 
imphes that one havmg a number of children falls into calamity , 
while others are of opinion that it refers to the phenomenon of ram 
{larsaJ arman) Hie former are the Panvrajakas or wandermg 
religious mendicants while the latter are the Nairuktas or Schohasts 
And both the news are mentioned by Yaska in his Kirulta II 8 
Here is another mystic mantra from the Rig-Yeda, lY 58 3 

WT W 

% 1 
IJ’ST »rf3T 'ST fafST II 

‘ Four are his horns, three are his feet his heads are tvi o, and 
his hands are seven Bound nnth a triple bond, the strong one (or 
the showerer of bounties) roars loudly the great god enters into 
mortals ’ ^ 

Who IS that great god ? Some saj , according to the KiruHa- 
pansista, XIII 7 he is i/ajna The four horns are with reference 
to it four Vedas the three feet are the three saianas or pressing 
out of sowia-jmce at the three penods of the day , the tno heads are 
the two libations, introductorj- and concludmg the seven hands 
are the seven metres , ‘ bound with a triple bond ‘ refers to three- 
fold scripture. Mantra, Brdhmana, and Kalpa 

Others say, the great god is the sun the four horns are the four 
directions or cardmal points {dis) , three feet are the three Vedas 
(as, accordmg to the Taittiriya Brahmana, IH 12 9 1 the movement 
of the sun is connected with the three Vedas Vedair asnnyas iribJiir 
eft suryah) , the two heads are the daj and night the seven hands 
are the seven rays of the sun , ‘ bound with a triple bond ’ refers 
either to the three regions (terrestnal, atmosphenc, and celestial), 
or to the three seasons (hot, rainj^ and ivinter) 

I want to refer 3 on to one more explanation of the above pas- 
sage which the great Patafijah, the commentator of Pamm (1 1 1 ) 
gives He explains it mth reference to speech {sabda) from the 
nomt of view of the grammarians He sa 3 s that the great god is 


1 Griffith (modified) 
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It IS to be noted that the ^^ord mrrti m the fourth line of the 
stanza has tuo meanings, ‘calamitj’ and ‘earth’ Now, uhat 
does the mantra mean ? The opinion is divided Some saj% it 
imphes that one hai mg a number of children falls mto calamity , 
uhile others are of opinion that it refers to the phenomenon of ram 
{tarsal arman) The former are the Parivrajakas or wandermg 
religious mendicants, u hile the latter are the Nairuktas or Scholiasts 
And both the views are mentioned by Yaska in his NirvlJa, II 8 
Here is another mj'stic mantra from the Rig-Veda, IV 38 3 

? ^ I 

SRT II 

‘ Four are his horns, three are his feet , his heads are two, and 
his hands are seven Bound wnth a triple bond, the strong one (or 
the showerer of bounties) roars loudl} , the great god enters into 
mortals ’ ^ 

VTio IS that great god ? Some say, according to the NiruHa- 
parisisia, XIII 7, he is yajna The four horns are vath reference 
to it four Vedas , the three feet are the three savanas or pressmg 
out of scunU'juice at the three periods of the da}* , the tvo heads are 
the two libations, introductory and concluding , the seven hands 
are the seven metres , ‘ bound with a tnple bond ’ refers to three- 
fold scripture. Mantra, Brdhmana, and Kalpa 

Others say, the great god is the sun the four horns are the four 
directions or cardmal pomts {dis) , three feet are the three Vedas 
(as, accordmg to the Taittiriya Brdhmana, III 12 9 1, the movement 
of the sun is connected with the three Vedas Vedair asiinyas tribhir 
eti suryali) the two heads are the day and mght the seven hands 
are the seven rays of the sun , ‘ bound with a triple bond ’ refers 
either to the three regions (terrestrial, atmosphenc, and celestial), 
or to the three seasons (hot, ramj', and winter) 

I nant to refer you to one more explanation of the above pas- 
sage which the great Patanjah, the commentator of Panmi (1, i i) 
gives He explains it with reference to speech (sabda) from the 
point of view of the grammarians He says that the great god is 


1 Griffith (modified) 
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There is no reason to thmk that the interpretations offered by 
them are always without authonty For instance, the identity of 
the Asvins inth heaven and earth referred to above is aotualli^ foimd 
m the SatapatJia Brdhmana, W 1 5 16 , and it may be noted that 
the derivation of the word Asvin as given by Yaska is also fuUv 
supported by the same passage of that work 

Mam mterpretations, whether right or wrong, reasonable or 
fanciful, which are found m the Ntritlia, are based on some passage 
or passages in a Brdhmana For instance, one may be referred to the 
derivation of the word Vrtra (Nindia, II 17) It is also to be noted 
that m Brahmanas too, the same diverse explanations also occur 

All the above explanations, m their bewildermg diversity, are 
traditional ones But here arises a question Are all of them without 
exception true explanations, simply because thev are traditional ^ 
The true explanation that is intended by the author or the Rishi him- 
self can only be one The doctrine of Badarayana’s Brahmasiifras can 
onl> be one, and this may be either dvaita, or advaita, or visistddvaita, 
or dvaitddvaita, or something else but in no case it can be equally 
aU of them One may, however, try to find out a conclusion that 
may somehow or other reconcile all the different views But can one 
say that this reconcdiation, or samanvaya, was mtended by 
Badarayana himself ^ It may or may not be so, but there is no 
way to find it out All that can be said with certamty m this con- 
nection IS that this attempt or reconcdmg the conflictmg schools 
IS the aim more of the scholars who are for this reconcdiation than 
of Badarayana himself But we are not concerned with it, we want 
to know what the onginal author himself aetuallj mtended to say 
But IS it possible to do so under the circumstances described above * 
It is exceedingly unlikely that that can be done , but nevertheless, we 
should try to get as near to the truth as possible 

Here the Nairuktas offer as something to go by Saving 
explamed one of the stanzas of that mystic hymn, the Asyavdmlya 
SdJ ia, already referred to (BV , I 164-39), in three different ways, 
VIZ with reference to devoid, to yajna, and to dtman, the author of 
the Supplement to NiruUa (XIII 11) observes 

cv. ev a 

‘ This deduction of the sense of the h^mins is effected by the help 
of oral tradition as well as reasonmg ’ 
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science of language, metrics, astronomy, and ritual), have been 
already acquired 

The above method vail meet with the fullest approval of the 
modern ‘ scientific ’ investigator, who has practically nothmg more 
to add, exceptmg a study of the culture of the age from a histoncal 
and comparative standpoint This includes the findmgs of Compara 
tive Philology, Anthropology, Archaeology, Sociology and other 
human sciences 

The study and research pioposed b}’’ the six Vedangas, lor m- 
stance, have been worked out in greater detail and with the help 
of modern apphances by 'Western scholars , and for this v e ought to 
show our cordial appreciation as fellow-v orkers in a common field 

We have seen how great uas the divergency among the teachers 
with regard to the Vedic interpretations But this is a fact not 
exclusively peculiar to the Veda The case is the same in all times 
and in all lands, in all the vanous branches of science This diversity 
of explanations makes the ongmal meamng extremely obscure no 
doubt, but does it not also imply the grov th and development of the 
science through the centunes ? Growth and Development are a 
sign of Life, and the ever grovong variety of expositions proposed 
by the different scholars and traditions mdicates that the mind of the 
Brahman who took upon himself to protect the Vidj'a has remamed 
alert and active, — ^although it may be argued that the Vidya has 
not been preserved in her original form everywhere, and that her 
proper form has been overlaid by later additions and possibh 
decorations This sort of change is unavoidable, for Change is the 
law of Life But although the outward body changes, the inner 
bemg remams the same , only we shall have to strive to find it out 
in its proper form Moreover, u e must remember that great or note- 
worthy discrepancies occur mth regard to a comparative!}* small 
number of hymns, while it can safely be asserted that there is 
complete agreement m most of the other cases However, the net 
fact remams that there has been an unbroken series of commentators 
and exegesists from Yaska downuards I may quote here the 
conclusion which Dr Lakshman Sarup has amved at {Indices and 
Appendices to NiruJ ta, Intro , pp 75-76) ‘ It will also shov that 

there have been numerous Pre Sayana commentators of the Rig 
and other Vedas and an imbroken, uniform and contmuous tradition 
of Vedic mterpretation has been a common inheritance of the 
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Where do "we get the fullest interpretation of it ^ Is it not the 
same smrti, the Bhagavad-gita, which havmg thorough!;^ discussed 
the topic repeats the same truth only m different words (11 71) ^ 

' Whoso forsakes all desires and moves about free from yearmngs 
and from the notion of “ I am ” and “ It is mme,” he attains to peace ’ 

Or let us consider agam Is it not that the same truth ‘ there 
IS only one without the second ’ which has foimd expression m Vedic 
texts, ^ has agam appeared through the Upam§ad m a much later 
work, the Durga-sapfasatl (mcluded in the Marlandeya Purana) m 
the foUowmg couplet ? 

eiiram f^wlvi whto i 
rrmm ^ fasiPfi n 

‘ I am only one in the imiveme Who is other than me that 
can he regarded as second ? See, 0 viUam, my manifestations are 
entering mto me ’ 

Here m the smrti we have either a later development or expansion 
of an idea already expressed m the Veda , or it may be that the 
smrti passages only enshnne a traditional interpretation of the 
Vedic passages 

This traditional relation between the Vedic and post-Vedic 
hteratures is only too apparent to require any further discussion 
The pomt is that the Puranas, Dharmasastras, and other smrtis 
frequently help us in elucidatmg the Veda, and as such they are 
always deserving of respectful attention as repository of tradition, 
— ^they should much less he ignored, as is unfortunately the case 
in certam quarters among Vedic scholars both in India and m 
Europe This is just hke the later Classical Sanskrit itself, with 
all its non-Vedic and so called artificial character (which has earned 
for it the contumely of Veda enthusiasts m Europe), helping a great 
deal m understandmg at least to some extent the general sense of a 
Vedic text Just as we acknowledge the common basis of both 
Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, we should be equally alive to the 
common backgroimd of both the Veda and the later literature 


1 For example, ‘ There is only one Rudra and no second ’ — ^TS ,18 6 1, 
‘ The wise saj one m \arious wajs ’ — RV , I 164, 46 
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terrestnal fire {parthwa) , and the -vrord aja taken to mean ‘ a goat ' 
signifies here {%) food [anna), or seed (bija), or plant [vinidh) 

And here is the second passage (TS , Vii 1' 10 2-3) 

The plain meanmg is that Sahara, a descendant of Prarahana, 
desired that he might be a speaker of speech But Sabarasvamin 
(I 1 31) TTOuld explain it saymg that there is no man known as 
Pravahana Therefore there cannot be his descendant Pravaham 
The word is derived from pra+ Jiah+ i, the suffix i is used to 
mean both a descendant as well as an agent , thus any eternal object 
that makes one carry on a work is Pravaham And Babara is an 
onomatopoetio word 

I am speakmg of the mterpretations, and in this cormection it 
seems to me that if we follow some of the remarks of Yaska, many 
an unexplamed myth or allusion, and many a mystic or obscure 
or doubtful passage wdl become perfectly clear The followiiig 
occurs m the Kig-Veda (S 51 9) 

rmm 

g*fT HWT 1 

^ fm’HT U 

‘ The mtroductory and the coneludmg oblations are entirely 
thine , let the juicy portions of the offenngs be thme Let this whole 
sacrifice be thme, 0 Agm, and let the four quarters bou befOTe thee ’ 

Here it is quite clear that the mtroductory and concluding 
oblations belong to the deity, Agm There can m no way be any 
doubt of it Yet, there are not less than six passages m difierent 
Brahmanas referrmg to the above verse, of which only one sa3S 
that the deity here is Agm, while accordmg to the rest the deity 
concerned is Chandas (metre) or rtu (season) or pasu (cattle) or 
prana (breath) or atman (soul) But why is here such wude 
difference * Is it due to the ignorance of the authors of the 
Brahmanas * Yaska finds here a solution And this solution pro- 
posed bj' him mvolves a fundamental prmciple m approaching Yedic 
passages of a similar character He is qmte nght when he observes 
(Vn 24) 


32 


vtwpri i 
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’TOT ^ I 

gflsil ^SVT 

??rftr «m ii 

‘ They call him Indra, Jlitra, Varuna, and Agni , and he is divine 
Garutmat with beautiful wings The sages speak of that which is 
one m various wa5'’s they call it Agm, Yama, and Matan^van ’ 

And similar statements in the same Veda are not wantmg Tor 
instance, we read (X 114 5) 

f^r 

^ ^ wsvT I 

‘ The wise poets descnbe by their words in various ways the 
bird (Suparna) who is one ’ 

Yaska takmg his stand on such ideas of the Rishis observes 
(Vn 4) ‘ on account of the supereminence of the deity (mahabhdgydd 
deiatdyah) a smgle soul {ela dtmd) is praised in various ways 
[bahitdhd siuyate) ' 

This view has been given expression in the Upani^ads and other 
rehgious hterature of the country Thus there is no mconsistency 
with the Brahmana saying to the effect that Agm is aU the deities 
(KB , XXV I 9 , AB , V 16), although, in fact, there is a great number 
of deities mentioned in the Mantras and the Brahmanas 

Passages hke the above are clear mdications of the fimda- 
mentally monistic character of the Vedic rehgon Whenever we 
have the temptation of laying too much stress on the ‘ polytheism ’ 
of the Veda, we ought to thinlt of the above and similar passages 
m the Brahmanas and m Yaska and other old commentators 

I want to refer you to one more remark of Yaska In the Rig- 
Veda (I 89 10) we have the foUow-ing verse — 

5iwr 

' Aditi IS heaven, Aditi is atmosphere, Aditi is the mother, she 
is the father, and she is the son Aditi is all deities, Aditi five- 
classed men, Aditi all that hath been bom, and Aditi all that shall 
be bom ’ 
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■argument advanced jn support of it lies m the word sisna deia used 
twice m the Eig-Veda {VII 21 5 , X 10 99) The traditional 
meamng of it is ‘ lustful both Yaska and Sayana explainmg it bj 
ahrahmacarija There is no ground whatsoever to reject it The 
word deia is used here m the figurative sense, it sigmfymg ‘ h/e a 
deva ’ And it is supported hy a number of words compounded 
inth deia as the last member The foUowmg four words are n ell- 
known matr-deia, pitr-deia, dcarya deva, and atitln-deia Will 
it be reasonable to hold that a father-uoraZupper, and a mother- 
norsliipipicr, a teacher-iaorskipper, and a guest worshipper are meant 
here respective!} t The word piir-deia simply means ‘ a person to 
whom the father is just hie a deia’ Accordingly, the sentence 
m the Taittiriya TJp , I II , ptir-devo bhaia imphes that the father 
13 to be revered ]ust like a god Tlie remauimg words, too, are to be 
explained in the same v,ayr And this view is taken by the great 
Sankaracar3'a sajing ivith regard to them deiatavad upasyd eta 
ity arthah ‘ the meamng is, that they should be revered as gods ’ 
Let us take another word of the same class, sraddhd-deia found in 
the Taittmya-Samhita and in different Brabmanas What does it 
mean * The authors of the Sansl rit-W orterbnch tell us, Oott-ier- 
irauend ‘ trusting in god ’ It can hardly be accepted, for the 
compound cannot be made after the manner of bharad-i^a, as in 
such cases the first member is a present participle Nor can I under- 
stand hon Eggeling takes it (SB , I 1 4 5) to mean ‘ god-feanng ’ 
The commentators generally explain it by sraddhdiat ‘ believmg ’ 
or sraddhalu ‘ disposed to believe ’ The actual meamng is, however, 
shoivn by Sayana in his commentary on the TS , 7 1 8 2, when he 
says sraddhd devo yasyasaii sraddhadevali ‘ one whose deva (god) 
IS sraddhd (trustfulness) is sraddlia deva ’ And then he adds yatha 
deiatdydm ddaras iathd sraddhdydni ity arthah ' as towards god, 
so is the respect towards trustfulness’ 

This interpretation then decides the case of sisna deva implymg 
a person who reveres his sisna just hke a god, or a man of lustful 
character, abrahmacarya, as Yaska would explam it 

The word m this sense may sound strange to a non-Indian 
reader, but Indians themselves are quite familiar with such expres- 
sions from the later Sanslrrit literature For instance, sisnodara- 
pardyana, vhich is the same as sisnodara-irp, or sisnodarambhara, 
all meaning nothing but ‘ one addicted to lust and gluttony ’ Mark 
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‘ likeness and tlius the 'vrord means ‘ as a dog ’ (‘ -Rie em Hund’) ' 
I suggest that asva here is only the instrumental smgular of aha 
FoUowmg the obviously hteral sense, ignoring tradition irhich 
mdicates the special meamng a word or expression comes to have, 
IS equally dangerous For instance, Eahder, -who knovrs not only 
Sanskrit, but also Tibetan, Chmese, and Mongohan, ■would translate 
(m the Introduction to his edition of the DahabTiumilmutra, m the 
Acta Onentaha, Vol TV, p 218) the well-known Buddhist word 
brahma-vikdra (which means the ‘ subhme state of nund ’ ansmg 
from meditation on maitrl, larund, miidita, and iipeJsa), as the 
Bralimd-haU (<), takmg the expression hterally 

But -ne must not be bbnd to the purelj^ philological method 
for the real meanmg of an expression, it is quite possible, is lost and 
another one takes its place Without acceptmg as final, I ma}' m 
this connection refer to the very plausible explanation by Dr L D 
Barnett in his translation of the Bhagaiad gitd of the two well-known 
words hrsilesa and guddlaa as respective!}' ‘hanng upstnndmg 
hair’, and ha-nng Icnotted hair’ The word hrslla m the sense 
of mdriya occurs m Sanskrit, but it is a rare word, and I have not 
found guddld to mean nidrd anywhere exceptmg m lexicons 
Di Barnett’s suggestions are deserving of full consideration 

The conventional or accepted sense is more important than 
what the origmal root or composition would miplv when the word 
has been long in use {rudhir yogdd haliyasi) IVhile derivation gives 
us the origmal idea behmd a word, the conventional sense is the 
one which has groira up, and is the sense in which it is employed 
The word nadl or dhuni (from dhvani), when first apphed to a river, 
indicated the idea of its being ‘ noisy ’ {nadt nadandt) But it does 
not follow from this that while we employ the above words we must 
be necessanly thinlong of the root sense, ‘ the noisy one ’ To insist 
upon the root sense when the word has been accepted in a general 
way would be improper I^Tiether ongmally it was agra-t-m or agri, 
or aj {ag)+nt, or whether it has any connection with Latm ignis, 
Lithuaman ugnis, Slav ogng, it does not matter , for we all know 
that the word agni m Sanskrit means ‘fire’ More than mnety 
per cent of the students m our Colleges and Sanskrit Pathasalas, 
if asked, would answer that pasyati is from the root drs, though this 
denvation is not the fact (philologically, the form pas is only an 
abridged form of spas) Yet they perfectly know what the word 
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on It may be suggested that every student of our Sanslcnt 
Patha^alas should read Vedic Sanskrit to a certain standard — and 
this must be a high one — as a eompulsorj^ subject for his passmg a 
Title Examination The course should comprise m addition to the 
texts a good account of Vedic hterature, the Xuukta, a grammar 
untten scientifically, and a book on Sanskrit philologj'^ Besides, 
some acquaintance mth the sister literature of the Avesta may be 
introduced 

Avesta is not a difficult language to one •who knows Sanskrit 
specially Vedic Sanskrit The agreement betueen Sansknt and 
Avesta may be compared with that between Sansknt and Praknt 
As regards meamngs, they help each other In this connection with 
vour permission I may mention an experience of mme I was 
thinlvmg that the names for year are the names for the seasons 
For mstance, abda hterally ‘ one that gives water i e ‘ ramy season ’ , 
tarsa (which is the same as tarsa)=‘ ram ’, ‘ramy season’ , &arad— 
‘ autumn ’ {saradah mtam ) , luma ‘ winter season ’ (satani liimSh) , 
— all these are the names for the year But what is the uord that 
ongmally meant ‘ hot or summer season and was emploj’ed to denote 
a year * There must be such a word, for the summer season is 
very acutely felt in this country I was then turmng over a page 
of an Avestio work, and came across a word liama which means 
‘ summer ’ Ifow liama of Avesta, accordmg to phonologj', is nothmg 
but sama {femmme samd) m Sansknt And it at once struck me 
reminding that the word I was seekmg after is samd {jijivisec 
chatam samah) It is from the root sam Cf English Summer, 
German Sommer, etc 

I am, however, glad to tell you that our scholars are not remam- 
ing idle Since last we met at Lahore, three important Vedic pub- 
hcations have come out It was in the first session of our Onental 
Conference held m Poona that as many as three klSS of unpubhshed 
commentaries on the Big-Veda, lent by the Government jMSS 
Library, Madras, were exhibited, one of them bemg that of Skanda- 
siamm, and another of Venliafa Madhava It is now gratifying 
to see that the first part of these two as edited by Pandit Sambasiva 
Sastrl has been placed m our hands by the authonties of the 
Tritandrum Sanslnt Senes The second work has been given to 
Tis by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit V Venkatarama Sharma Vidya- 
Tihushana It is an important commentary on the Taiitiriya 
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Ifc IS ordxDanly held by Indologists that Vedio culture m its 
ontiret}' had its origm in Western India, extending from the Punjab 
to the Vedic Midland about the Ganga-Yamuna doab, and that the 
country farther east had no, or very httle, hand m it But a close 
exanimation of ancient hterature amply demonstrates that Eastern 
India, especially Bihar, both north and south, Anga, Magadha, 
IMithda, made considerable, and very important contributions to the 
evolution of Vedic culture in India, even m its earhest phases In 
fact, it appears on an analysis of the elements contributed by the 
eastern and irestem districts of India respectively to Vedic culture, 
that theology and ritual, the technique of Vedic worship, were 
elaborated m the west, while the essential truths of rehgion, its central 
philosophy, found its expression in the east, and especiallj'^ in what 
ue non call Bihar The special Imes of evolution in the two parts 
of India led ultimately to different results In the west, specially 
in what IS known as the Madhya desa, the Vedic Midland, was sprmg- 
ing up m the later Vedic Age when the Kalpa-Sutras were composed, 
a narrow sacerdotahsm, a meticulous bigotrj’, which m its over- 
scrupulous zeal in mmute details, of techmque, of purity of conduct 
(acara), tried to shut out the rest of the world, mcluding the 
eastern and western frontier provinces of India itself, from participa- 
tion m Vedic rehgion and worship , while in the east grew up a 
partiahty for enquiry into what I have called the essentials of rehgion,. 
the ultimate truths of hfe, apart from the chaff of ritual, which made 
the people of Vanga and Magadha, to secede, m the language of the 
Aitareya Aranyaka, from the path chalked out m the Vedic Midland, 
and by and by, to the growth and development of nev forms of faith, 
defiantly challengmg the narrow ntuahstic creed of the BLdland as 
a means of gammg salvation, and openmg then gates wide open to 
all castes and nations of the earth Yet, as vi e shall see, the Vedas 
were studied in eastern India none the less closely and thoroughly 
Now let us proceed to our particular matter of mvestigation 
of the elements contributed by Bihar to Vedic culture 
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institution of eastern India May not the two passages, Mantra and 
Brahmana, read together, suggest an east Indian ongm for the hymn 
containing this verse, especially as another passage three verses 
earher in this very hjunn speaks of ocean going vessels, ‘ ndvah samu- 
driyah\^ the ships that perhaps piled on the Eastern Sea, the 
‘ Purta Samudra ’ which the yellow robed Muni-missionanes of the 
Egvedic age Imew so well ? This wandering Mum, says the Eg- 
veda, clad in yellow robes, ‘ is the beloved friend of the gods, one 
and aU, for devoted service to every one of them, and ‘ being urged 
on by the gods, travels to both the oceans, the Eastern as weU as 
the Western ’ ^ The Atharva Veda (si 5, 6) also speaks of the 
' Brahmacarin, long-bearded, clad m black-antelope slun, nandermg 
to the Eastern Ocean It is absurd to say that ‘ samudra ’ in the 
Egveda is the sky and not the great espanse of the ocean , this 
can be supported neither by the contest m all the cases, nor bi 
common sense 

The Mahabharata tells us of two very important thmgs con 
tributed by Bihar to Vedic ’culture, viz the revelation, in southern 
Bihar, of the Gavatri, the very’^ backbone of Vedic worslup as it has 
come down to our times from the hoary past, and the compilation 
of the Siikla or punfied Yajurveda in the northern half of the pro- 
nnce, by Yajfiavalkya of Blithila The Udyrnga-parva (Chapter 108) 
records that Suparna was narratmg to the sage Galava the special 
merits of each of the four quarters of India, divided as m the Vedic 
Samhitas and Brahmanas, takmg his stand, it seems, about Prayaga 
which was on the partition Ime Sravasti-Ayodhya Prayaga between 
u estern and eastern India Among many of the special contributions 
of eastern India to Vedic culture, Suparna asserts that in the east 
‘ was recited to the chanters of the Vedas the Savitri by’’ Santa, the 
Sun-god, and here also were given the Yajus by the Sun’ The 
authorship of Yajnavalkya to the Sukla Yajurveda is too well-known 
to require much demonstration , it is asserted by’’ the Satapatha 
Brahmana itself ‘ These Sukla (pure) Yajus verses conung from 
Aditya have been proclaimed by Yajnavalkya Vayasaneya That 
Yaynavalky’a belonged to iMithda appears from other parts of the 
same Brahmana Here we may’’ note that the Satapatha is the only 
Brahmana work mentioned by’ name in the Mahabharata which 


1 RV , 1 25, 7 


2 RV , V 136 


3 Br Up , 6 4, 23 
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prayer to Indra He says in tins verse, ‘ What do the cows for thee, 
amongst the Eokatas, (0 Indra) * They yield no milk for mixing 
with Soma, they make no Gharma-drink hot Do brmg ns the 
property of Pramaganda, subject to us Naicasakha, 0 thou rich 
in gifts ’ ^ Sayana, in his Upodgkdta, i e the general introduction to 
his commentary, affirms that Kikata is the name of a country, 
Pramaganda is the name of the kmg and Naica^akha, the name of 
a City Blikata is certainly Bihar mth which Indian tradition per- 
sistently identifies it The Vayu ® and Garuda-Puranas ® place the 
sacred city of Gaya in the Kikatas (Klkateshu Gaya punya), and 
the Bhagavata Purana (Ch HI) says that the Buddha would be 
bom m the Eokatas, so that the Kikatas appear to mclude the whole 
of the country from south Bihar to the Salgra kingdom up in the 
Himalayas The later lexicographers like Hemachandra (iv 26) 
and the author of the Tnkandsesa (11 11) identify Kokata with 
Magadha The names of them kmg and capital city tend to show 
that the Kikatas were an Aryan people, but from what ViSvamitra 
savs of them it appears that they did not perform their worship or 
rehgious observances qmte m accordance with the prescnptions of 
the school to which Vi^vamitra belonged , we know from the Rg- 
veda itself that many of the Arj’^an tnbes did not offer sacrifices 
the ten kings of the Druhyus, Anus, 6ivas, Visamns and others who 
fought against Sudas at the great war of the ten kmgs related in the 
Rgveda, are said to have been non-sannficmg, ayafyavaJi ^ The 
Kiliatas also seem to have been non-sacnficing like those kings, 
and we have every reason to think with Weher,^ that the Kikatas 
were an Aryan people hvmg m Magadha, speakmg an Aryan language 
and belongmg to an Aryan stock, but performing their rehgious 
observances with ntes differing from those of the orthodox schools 
There is no reason to thmk that they were non- Aryans, as Yaska 
would appear to suggest 

Indian tradition as recorded in Saunaka’s Bnhaddevata® and 
Katyayana’s Sarvanukramani,’ estabhshes a connection of this 
hymn with the great rival of Visvamitra, Vasigtha and also his family 
against whom it forms the most severe imprecation, so that no 

1 RV , It! 53 14 2 Vaju Purana, 105 23 

^ Garada Purana, Ch S3 * 83 7 RV,\u 18 7 14 

J Inrfiscte Siudien, I p 186 
6 Br, IV 115-120 


■ Ed Alacdonell, p 16 
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of hymns to the Egveda With reference to an obscure hymn 
contnbuted by Dirghatamas to the Rgveda (I 158), Saunaka m 
his Bnhaddevata (iv 21-24) shows how the hynm refers to events 
m the seer’s own life, and without a knowledge of these facts the 
hymn would be umntelhgible Katyayana in his Sarvanukramani ^ 
refers to it in his own cryptic wa5'^ Dirghatamas, m the story told 
bj^ Saunaka and amphfied by Sadguru^isya m his Vedarthadipika,^ 
was rescued from a watery grave m the waters of the Ganges by the 
long of Anga who honoured bun and gave him a habitation and 
a home The Rsi took to wife a Sudra woman, U§i] by name, and 
on her he begot Kak§ivan Au&ja, a seer well-known in the Rg- 
veda ® as the author of a number of hymns The Vanaparva (Ch 21 
and 84) of the ilahabharata places the residence of this great seer 
at Rajagrha, the Magadha capital, where he had evidently settled 
Ghopa, the daughter of Kaksivan, appears from her own state- 
ments made m hymns contributed by herself to the Rgveda (X 
39 40), to have remamed unmarried to a pretty advanced age owing 
to some physical defect, and then by the favour of the gods found, 
rather late m life, a husband and a home 

Other sons are said to have been begotten by Dirghatamas 
accordmg to the Mahabharata (I 104) and the Puranas, for the 
childless kmg of Anga, and these partitioned their father’s extensive 
empire among themselves, givmg their names to the provmces they 
ruled — Anga, Vanga, Kahnga, Pundra, and Suhma (SIbt , I, 104) 
Evidently m this legend is preserved a tradition of historical value, 
showmg that m Vedic times the Anga empire mcluded Bengal and 
Orissa in its domam, and such ‘ samrajyas ’ were common m Eastern 
India, we are told by the Aitareya Brahmana 

If we take the story narrated by Saunaka and the Mahabharata 
as correct, then the number of hymns of the Egveda composed m 
the provmce of Bihar becomes considerable, and there is no reason 
why we should not beheve the tradition recorded by them Anga 
and Magadha were certainly very well-known to the Atharva-veda, 
a hymn (V 22, 14) m which sends Takman or fever to these countries, 
apparently referrmg to the malarial swamps of the lower Ganges 
The Gopatha Brahmana (II 9) also speaks of the peoples of Anga 
and Magadha [Anga-Magadhah) 


I Anec Oxoniensta, I, Ch iv p 9 

33 


a Ibid , p 93 
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tlie development of Vedic culture in India, the last passage 
referred to here (RV , I 53, 7) says that Nami vas the fnend and 
associate of Indra m qnellmg the Asura Uamuoi and the first (RV , 
VI 20, 6) says that in the fight mth Ifamuci Indra protected ISTami 
Sapya 

AU that we have said above will be sufficient, I hope, to show 
that Bihar, including in its area the three ancient countnes of Anga, 
Magadha, and Videha, had made no mean contnbution to the growth 
and development of Vedic culture m India , at least, I trust, my 
remarks will suggest a frmtful hne of mvestigation for unravelhng the 
history of the origin and development of Indian culture, by a study 
of the Vedas in the light thrown upon many an obscure passage 
by the Epics and the Ruranas In this way only can the Vedas be 
properly studied, as the ancient sage Vasi^tha insists m his 
Dharmasutra (XXVin 6) that the Veda is to be fully amplified 
with the help of Itihasa and Purana, for, says the same Vedic law- 
giver, when a man of httle learmng takes up the Veda for study, 
the Veda fears that he will mutilate it 

Itihasa-puranabhyam Vedam samupabnmhayet ] 
Bibhetyalpa§rutad-vedo mamayam praham?yati H 



STUDIES IN THE ACCENTUATION OF THE SAMA VEDA 


Dr Siddheshwae Vaema, 

Prince, of Wales College, Jammu 

The text of the Sama Veda has a pecuhar system of accentua- 
tion This system is so comphcated and offers so much food for 
reflection that it requires a close mvestigation 


I The three accents and their sjnnbols 


The three accents 
vedas respectively — 

are thus marked 

in the Sama and the Rj 

Accent 

Sama Veda 

Rgveda 

Udatta 

t 

unmarked 

Anudatta 

B 

— (below the syUahle) 

Svanta 


1 (over the syllable) 


The follomng verse, vhich occurs both m the Sama and the 
Egvedas, inU illustrate the above sjunbols — 

(1) Sama Veda (Benfey’s Edition) 

{1112 1 ) — 

^<1*11 Pri ^ 1 

n 

(2) Rgveda The same verse is thus accentuated m the 

Rgveda (Vm 75 25) — 

11 

The Psychology^ of this symbology is obscm"e Why was the 
lowest number ' ? ’ assigned to the highest tone ^ 

We may, however, hypothetically assume that the number 
* X ’ represented the ‘ first grade ’ (1 e the highest) tone and thus 
roughly corresponded to its Rgvedic parallel, which was not marked 
at all 

II Extension of the Svanta symbol m the Sama Veda 
Now a striking pecuhanty of the accentuation of the Sama Veda 
18 the wide extension of the Svanta symbol * ’ even in those 
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The Sama Veda, then, mamtams the Udatta accent m 
and Arhen they are in the beginning of a sentence, but sub- 
stitutes the Svanta for the Udatta accent when these words are 
before a virama 

(c) Another striking feature which will be immediately noticed 

S f 5 1? 

from the above examples in the Sama Veda (viz and 

before a virama) is the appearance of the Svanta symbol after the 
Anudatta — a fact which is not to be observed m the Rgveda, and 
which runs counter to the observation of Panim 4 66) that 

Svanta occurs when an Anudatta immediately follows an Udatta 
But here m the Sama Veda examples we have the Anudatta and 
not the Udatta precedmg the Svanta Hundreds of similar examples 
from the Sama Veda could be quoted , the foUowmg maj^ suffice 
for our purpose — 

It IS a well-known fact that the Vedic past passive participle 
IS accented at the final syllable, and so we have m the Egveda parti- 
ciples hke accented at the final syllable But m the 

Sama Veda this participle is marked with the Svanta accent before 

5 » 5 >? 

a virama, the above words being there written respec- 

tively, as the following examples will show — 

Sama Veda Egveda 

A3W sfr 'grnj (I 2 2 1 6) 'SOI ^ {VIII 93 31} 

(11112) (VI 16 1) 

We see, then, that in the above examples the Svanta accent 
follows even the Anudatta accent m the Sama Veda 

(d) In the Sama Veda the Svanta symbol occurs, not only 

after an Anudatta marked m the same word, but also after an 
Anudatta occumng m a different word Thus the monosyllabic 
words and are accented in the Egveda, and so they 

are unmarked, but in the Sama Veda when these words occur at the 

\ \ \ 

end of a sentence, they are written and mr respectively. 

even after an Anudatta syllable at the end of the precedmg word 
This seems to indicate that m the Sama Veda syntactical accentua- 
tion so much dommated the accent system that even an mdependent 
Udatta ocourrmg m a monosyllabic word was reduced to a Svanta 
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by the rule noted above, it is not marked The next two examples 
are even more striking, for in both of them the finals of % and 
although havmg Udatta finals, are not marked with the 
Samavedio Udatta symbol ‘ ? ’, but remain quite unmarked, bemg 
treated as Svaritas after the Svarita, possibly parallel to the elasruti 
pointed out above Here are, then, two examples of two successive 
Udattas being unmarked after a Svarita in the Sama Veda 

(/) Now, IS there any explanation of this treatment, m the 
Sama Veda, of the final Udatta before virama ? We have here a 
case of the reduction of pitch at the end of a sentence That a 
normally high pitch (Udatta) should be comparatively lowered to 
a nud-pitch (Svarita) at the end of a sentence is a phenomenon of 
Jiot unfrequent occurrence m many languages That the final 
Udatta should have been noticed as being lowered to the Svanta 
js therefore phonetically possible But the fact that the final Udatta 
of every sentence should have been reduced to the Svarita seems to 
be as artificial and arbitrary as the ancient Indian theory that every 
finite verb after a nommal expression was imaccented How far 
this view of the final Udatta m the Sama Veda actually corresponded 
to facts IS a subject for further investigation 

2 The next case of the extension of the Svarita in the Sama 
Veda, as noted above consists in the reduction of that Udatta to 
Svarita which is followed by a Sannatara Anudatta (Pan , I, 2 40), 
3 e an Anudatta which is followed by an Udatta or a Svarita 
The very first syllable of the Sama Veda is a strikmg example of this 
phenomenon Tor cf the following — 

Sama Veda Kgveda 

^ ^ St'? , ^ , 

^ ftrit (I 1 1 1 1) W (VI 16 10) 

Here the first syllable of in the Sama Veda has the Svarita 
accent How is it ^ This first syllable is followed by a Sannatara 

jinudatta ^•, for the Anudatta syllable $ is further followed by an 

? 5 

Udatta syllable ^I, which thus makes the Anudatta a Sannatara. 
Where, however, the second syllable of w has not the Sannatara 
Anudatta, there the first Udatta syllable is not changed to Svarita, 
cf the following — 
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Sama Veda 

Rgveda 



® MB?? 

’5rrf% 

1171% 

but vrf^ tVfil 



In the first friro examples, the Udatta syllable 1% of remains 
unchanged, as it is not followed by a Sannatara Anudatta, the suc- 
ceedmg accent bemg a pure Anudatta which has become Svanta 

? 3 ^ 

In the third example, however, the of is followed by a 
Sannatara Anudatta (as it is followed by an ongmal Udatta which 
m the Sama Veda text has become a Svanta), and thus the ongmally 

Udatta syllable has become 

And now this phenomenon offers us food for reflection Was 
it a mere mode of wnting or does it take us any further in our know- 
ledge of Vedic accent ^ The above facts lead us to make the follov - 
mg hypothetical assumptions — 

(а) In the Rgveda the Sannatara Anudatta when occurmig 
after an Udatta could not be raised to a Svanta Why not * The 
accentuation of the Sama Veda seems to offer the explanation The 
Udatta occurrmg before the Sannatara Anudatta was, perhaps by a 
progressive reduction m pitch, lowered to a Svanta, and so m its 
turn was not strong enough to raise the pitch of the succeedmg 
(Sannatara) Anudatta 

(б) The accentuation of the Sama Veda was thus a further 
development, givmg us, m further details, the conditions under 
which the Vedic Udatta faded to raise the pitch of the succeedmg 
syllable 

(c) The Svanta accent was not a mere convention, but a real 
phenomenon m the language, for even the UdStta was noticed to 
have been reduced to the Svanta under two mam conditions, viz 
before a virdma, and before a Sannatara Anudatta 

3 If two or more Udattas precede a Sannatara Anudatta, 
the first of these Udattas is marked wath the symbol ‘ f the sym- 
bol ‘ ^ ^ presumably denotmg the Svanta accent, and ‘ ^ ’ implymg 
that the ongmal accent was Udatta 
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successively occur, but it is difficult to conjecture the significance 
oi ‘ May it be supposed that the pitch of the Svanta occurring 
after two or more Udattas was raised, and so a symbol, mdicatmg 
more than an ordinary Svanta, had to be used * 

The foUowmg examples illustrate this phenomenon — 

(a) Svanta preceded by two Udattas and ansmg from an 
Anudatta winch is followed by three Anudattas 

Sama Veda Rgveda 

t a ? 

far (I 1 1 1 1) fsi ^HT (VI 16 10) 

Here the Svanta riT occurs after two Udattas and ^ and is 
marked with the S 3 mibol ‘ while only the first of the Udattas 
IS marked The fTT is onginallj' Anudatta, followed by three 
Anudattas 

(b) Svanta preceded by three Udattas and ansmg from an 
Anudatta followed by a Sannatara 

Sama Veda Rgveda 

< ^ , , 

(1 6 2 4 8) (IX 108 6) 

Here the Svanta gw occurs after three Udattas rar, JiT, and 
■«sr, and is marked with the symbol ‘ while only the first of the 
Udattas is marked 

The Anudatta syllable gw is here followed by the Sannatara n 

This case should be clearly distingmshed from the one men- 
tioned under I (3) 

In the case before us the Udattas precede a non-Sannafara 
Anudatta, and the first of the Udattas is marked with the usual 
symbol ‘ t while the Anudatta in question becomes a Svanta with 
a pecuhar symbol ‘ ’ But in I (3) the Udattas precede a Sannatara 

Anudatta and are themselves reduced to Svaritas 

III Accentuation of the ‘ Ksaipra ’ Svanta 

Accentuation of the ‘ Ksaipra ’ Svanta may be classed under 
the foUowmg heads — 

(1) That which is followed by an Anudatta or virama 

(2) That which is followed by an Udatta 

1 A ‘ Ksaipra ’ Svanta followed by an Anudatta or virdma 
is marked with the symbol ‘ while the precedmg Anudatta is 
marked ‘^gr’ The foUowmg examples wiU lUustrate this — 
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Sama Veda Egveda 

(112 12) (I 40 3) 

Here the ongmal is followed by the Anudatta and 

»f so ni (1) will he apphed 

(b) K?aipra with an original long rowel 

Sama Veda Egreda 

? 3 ^ ^ , , 

(12 14 4) (’^TII 92 31) 

Here note that in the original one of the 

vowels, nz ^r, is long, while the accent of the syllable ^ which 
succeeds the Ksaipra Sandhi is Udatta Both these donditions 
brmg about the pecuhar Egvedio accentuation in where, 

m contrast with the previous case (a), the Anudatta mark is 
also put under wr, a sign which does not occur in the K§-aipra men- 
tioned under (a) Cf Egvedic 

Conclusion 

The above study gives us the foUowmg pomts — 

(1) It IS an empirical systematisation of facts hitherto con- 
fusing and comphcated 

(2) Although the fact was observed by Panini (VIII 4 67) 
that a Sannatara Anudatta after an Udatta could not be raised to a 
Svarita, the actual reduction of this Udatta to a Svanta m the Sama 
Veda indicates the system to be a development on that of the 
Egveda and presumably embodies the explanation for the parallel 
treatment in the Egveda 

(3) The treatment of the Udatta before a virdma and a San- 
natara mdicates that both the Svanta and the Sannatara accents 
were a reahty in the language 

(4) This study defimtely gives us the foUowmg hues for further 
investigation — 

(a) The psychological sigmficance of symbols hke ‘ ‘ > 

etc 

tb) The varied treatment of the K§aipra Svanta in the Sama 
and the Egvedas 

(c) The exact shades of pitch in the Sannatara and the pre- 
ceding Udatta 
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Li mj" paper ‘India m the Bgveda and the Avesta and Before’, 
presented to the Fourth All-India Onental Conference, I have said 
that the character of the Rgvedio Indra is very complex {Proceedings, 
pp 11 ff ) I have there tiied to show that the most original trait 
of Indra that we can thmk of on the basis of the available evidence is 
that of a national God Several problems about Indra have yet re- 
mained unsolved I have not there called mto question the correctness 
of Indra’s connexion with the phenomenon of rauung as given by tradi- 
tion and generally accepted by scholars Hut some Western scholars 
still hold that Indra had no connexion with rams m the Rgvedic 
period I beheve that there Is ample evidence in the Bgveda Samhitd 
for this connexion Without entermg mto a discussion of this ques- 
tion, which I reserve for a later occasion, I wish to discuss here a 
certain problem in the Indra- Vrtra mjdh, which presupposes Indra’s 
havmg something to do with rams even m the Rgvedic period 

The myth of Indra’s annual fight with the demon who keeps 
away ram waters, variously named as Sambara, Ahi, Su^na, etc , 
or more usually Vrtra, is briefly this The ‘ Enemy ’ {as the word 
v}‘tra means, vide pp 14-16) steals away the cows (= waters) and 
keeps them concealed m the cave Vala {—vara, an enclosure, from 
Jtr ‘ to surround ’) Indra attacks him with the Maruts (the storm 
gods) and other helpers, chases him from rock to rock (i e cloud to 
cloud), finds him at last, and kills him The covermg stone of Vala 
is also shattered and the waters are released and with eagerness 
they go the way of the Ocean 

34 \ 
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The nrers must be earthlj nvers Othermse the land of the Indo- 
Arvans could hardly have been called in the Bgieda SamJntd (VIII, 
24 27) Sapta Smdhusii and in the Avesta (Vend I, 19) hapta hindu 
Sayana’s Gangadydh sapta nadyah does not deserve any better consider- 
ation, for the group, Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari, Sarasvati, Narmada, 
Smdhu and Kaveri, belongs to a time long posterior to the Egveda 
Samhitd, when Aryan civilization had spread all over India That sapta 
can mean sarpanaslldh, as Sayana also suggests, cannot be beheved 
for a moment The European efforts at fixmg the rivers have not 
succeeded either ® One cannot see why they should be the Indus, 
the five well-known tributaries of the Indus that have given the 
Punjab its name and the Sarasvati or the Oxus This fixation seems 
extremely arbitrarv The poets of the Kgvedic hymns know of many 
more streams, like the Gomati, the Yamuna and the Sarayu, mention- 
ed several times, which should hardly have been omitted from the 
enumeration Zimmer’s view, which the authors of the Vedic Index 
accept, that there is no particular significance in the number is no 
better If the number five in Pahca Janah is significant, one 
wonders why it should not be so in Sapta Sindhavah So mstead of 
cuttmg the Gordian knot m the way Zimmer has done, we should 
hold ‘ seven ’ to be a traditional number, coming from a place where 
the Aryans hved earher and where there were seven and only seven 
rivers The number would clmg to popidar memory long after 
the original home was forgotten and remam fixed in popular or at least 
hieratic expression In several districts of Bengal the adjacent 
nver is called Gang (=Ganga), though it is not the Ganges 

H Brunnhofer m his Urgeschchte der Arier in Vorder-und 
Central- As ten, Vol II, p 22 ff , suggests the name of such a possible 
earher home of the Indo-Aryans It is Semirechinsk m Russian 
Turkestan, watered by the Eh, Lepsa, Karatal, Baskan, Aksu, 
Sarkan, and Bijmn, seven rivers which flow mto the Lake Balkash 
Brunnhofer has gamed a certam notoriety for wild speculations 
Consequently this extremely good suggestion of his did not catch 
the attention of sober scholars Dr N G Sardesai of Poona 
made the self-same suggestion, qmte independently of Brunnhofer, 
in the Bhandarlar Commemoration Volume, pp 93-96, and his 
writmg must have attracted the notice of at least Indian scholars 


® See Yedic Index, Voi II, p 424 
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charaetenstics, after separating from the other Indo-European 
peoples If the origmal home of the Indo-Europeans was ui 
Sibena, as De Morgan ® would have us beheve, Senurechinsk would 
be on the way to India and Iran 

Strangely enough this province also satisfies the vanous data 
philologists have posited for the Indo-European Urheimat But 
I do not yet dare to rush to the conclusion that that Paradise is to be 
‘ regamed ’ here Peter Giles’ words of caution m the Encyclopaedia 
Bntanmea (11th Edition, Vol 14, pp 498-500) should be borne m 
nund though he himself forgot them later ® Let that Urheimat 
yet remam undeter min ed 


® La Prehistoire Onenlale, Vol 
rv, 170 

9 Cambridge History of India, 


III , see abo Jarl Charpentier m B S 0 S 
Vol I, Ch 3 



THE VALABHI SCHOOL OE VEDABHASYAKAHAS 
{Summary ) 
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University of Madras 

I A distinct style and method that justify the appellation , 
the foUomng can be included in the school Skanda, Narayana, 
Udgitha, MaheSvara, Madhava, Hansvamin, and two works called 
Vararucamruktasamuccaya and Asvalayanagrhyamantrabhasya , a 
reference that Bhattahhaskara also belongs to tins school 

n Skanda , two recensions , one found in the IMSS discovered 
in Malabar, and another in a MS discovered in Tanjore , the first 
IS more elaborate, but occasionally the second contains matter not 
found III the first , for the first recension, three 5LSS , one in Tnvan- 
drum for the first seven adhyayas of the first a?taka (Dr Samp’s 
description of this MS not correct), another for the first a?taka from 
the nuddle of the second adliyaya to the end, in the possession of 
the present writer and third, a mere fragment m the first a^taka 
also in the possession of the present writer , first adhyaya according 
to the Malabar recension pubhshed from Trivandrum For the second 
recension only one MS till now discovered, from Tanjore , complete 
for the first a§taka , belongs to R Krishnasw’ami Sastn, Esq , Tanjore, 
now in the possession of the present wnter , bemg pubhshed by the 
present ivriter 

in Narayana , no quotation from a nara 3 ’’anabhasva met 
with , stated to be a collaborator of Skanda by Venkata Madhava , 
MS of a bhd^ya from V, o7 1 to IH, 75 5 available, with portions 
missmg occasionally , MS in Trivandrum, and a portion in the pos- 
session of the present wTiter Colophons say that it is by Skanda , 
authorship of Narayana only a conjecture 

IV Udgitha , a quotation from the available portion attributed 
to Skanda by Devaraja , colophons clearly state that the bha?ya 
IS by Udgitha , Sayana quotes a portion and gives the name Udgitha 
also , three MSS available , one in the possession of the present 
WTiter from X 5 to X 20, another m the D A V College from X 19 
to X 83, and a third also in the possession of the present writer 
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haps the Samaveda Madhava were his disciples , Narayana, llahes- 
vara, and Udgitha quoted by later writers as from Skanda , so the 
irbole school I style as Valabhl School after the country of the chief 
of the school 

XI Atmananda includes Bhattabhaskara also m this school 



THE MADHAVA problem IN THE VEDABHASYA 

{Smnmary ) 

Prof C Ruftbak Raja, M A, D Pktl (Oxon), 

Umiersity of Madras 

I The Problem of Sayana and Madhava and also the problem 
of the other Madhavas , a source of perplexity even to Max Muller. 

n Sa 3 ana SiSdhava quotes another Madhara , his irork 
discovered , he is Venkata Madhava , Devaraja quotes a Madhava , 
there must be at least three Madhai as m the quotations by Devaraja, 
VIZ Sa 3 mna Madhava, Venkata Madhava, and the Anukramamkara 
Sladhava , Venkata Madhava quoted by Kesava 

m The Anukramamkara Madhava , quotations m Devaraja , 
quoted by Vedantacarya in Sudarsana j\Iimamsa , doubts regardmg 
the identity of this Vedantacarya , Anukramamkara Madhava’s 
vedabhagya , only oopy m the Adyar Library , complete for the 
first a^taka , bemg prmted the opemng stanza gives the names of 
the Anukramanis he has untten, very difScult to reconstruct on 
account of the condition of the MS , the colophons , the Anukramanis 
he lefers to m the bhasya 

IV Madhava quoted and referred to b 3 ’’ Mahidhara , Sayana 
himself 

V Madhava the author of the Samavedavivarana , referred to 
by Satyavrata Samasrami , Satyavrata differentiates among three 
Madhavas Sayana, Madhava quoted by Devaraja and Vivaranakara , 
Keith suggests that he may be the same as the Madhava referred 
to by Sayana , I^tSS available , three in the Sanskrit College at 
Calcutta, one in Bikaner, one m Visvabharati, two m Bodlem, and 
one m Berhn , the opemng stanza is the same as that of Kadamban 
— ^rajojuse janmam, etc not noticed by anybody who has prepared 
the catalogues or who has mentioned this Madhava , belongs to the 
Valabhi school , date about 600 A D , his father Narayana, perhaps 
the collaborator of Skanda mentioned bj’- Venkata Madhava 

VT Madhava m his Dhatuvrtti quotes another Madhava 
Vn The two Madhavas assumed by Dr Sarup , really only 
one Madhava , a slight rmsunderstanding , Madhava’s father was 



THE AJfUIiRAMANJ LITERATURE 
{Svnmary ) 

Peof C KtTKHAX R-vja, MA, DPhil (Oxon), 

Umversily of Madras 

I The importance of the Anukramanis A very necessarv 
guide in fixmg the text tlirows hght on the condition of Vedie 
exegesis in ancient India 

n The Sarvanukramani of the Vedas For the Rgveda bv 
Katjxiyana, for the Taittirlya Samhita by Yaska, and for the 
Vajasaiiejn Samhita by Katya5'ana 

rtl The Commentaries on the Rgveda Sarvanukramani 
Commented by Sadguru, pubhshed one by Uvata (authorship very 
doubtful), three manuscnpts available , only one complete, another 
only for the Paribha?a, and a third up to the third Mandala, then 
there are commentaries by Jagannatha, Vasudeva, GaneSa, Raghu- 
natha, etc Only the commentaiies of Ganesa and Vasudeva are 
of much importance , others are merety a list of Rsis, etc , iiractically 
no new information 

Works based on Sarvanukramam, hsts of R?i, Devata, 
etc Useful only for purposes of checkmg , no new information 

V Sarvanukramam of the Taittiriya Samhita , no JIS avail- 
able , but extensive quotations m a work on Samaveda , the available 
quotations , his relation to Yaska of Nirulcta and Yaska referred 
to m Brhaddevata 

VI The Anuliramanis of Venkata Madhava , scattered m the 
Rgvedabhasya called Rgarthadipika , eight subjects dealt with 
correspondmg to the eight astakas, each with eight sub-headmgs 
correspondmg to the eight adhyayas of each a§taka , its relation 
to Mahabha^ya, Brhaddevata, Nirukta, the Brahmanas 

VII The Anukramanis of Madhava, quoted as those of Venkata 
Madhava by Devaraja , this liladhava is different from Venkata 
Madhava , he too has commented on the Rgveda , both the Madhavas 
belong to the same village , this Madhava is quoted by Vedanta- 
charya and also m his own Vedabha§ya, called Rgvedamrukta (onlj^ 
copy available m the Adyar Library) 



TAiaL4Jf OF ATHARVA^OilDA 


Peof Ekefidkajj vth Ghosh 
Medical College, Calcnlta 

hiiroduction The void fakman seems to ho deiivcd fiom iaiic, 
to contract, and thus maj’' mean n-hat affects tlio body There ni e 
several hymns m the Atharraveda against iakman (I, 25 , V, 25 , 
VI, 20, 116 [121]) From the attiibntes assigned to talmn7i 

in these hymns we are in a iiosition to find out its true nature Wo 
shall discuss them in detail and finally considei the iintuio of the 
disease it means 

Characleristics of Talman 

(1) Birthplace The biith-placo of talman has been men- 
tioned in several passages In one place (I, 25, 1), wo are told that 
the birth place of talman is there, where the Agm (fire — celestial file 
or heat produced by the sun), entering, burned the water and whoi o 
the peiformers of religious duties used to pay homage Wo consider 
this place as a collection of stagnant v ater used to bo heated by the 
sun and becoming foul by the decomposition of the water plants 
from excessive heat In another passage (I, 26, 2), his buth-placo 
is said to seek the place of woods (used foi fuels) In a thud one 
(VI, 25, 3), he has been called vanya, that is, arising from the foicst 
We shall show later on that the last two jJassages lofer to it as the 
Jungle fever 

(2) Original home We find that talman has been connected 
with several countries, as Gandhaiv, Mujavat (a mountainous country), 
Anga, and Magadha (V, 22, 14) Again, talman has been asked to 
go back to his original homo peopled by the Mahavr§as (V, 22, 4, 5, 
8), Mu]avants (V, 22, 5, 6, 8), and Balhikas (V, 22, 5, 9) These 
passages probably refer to the prevalence of the disease in those 
countries The second passage hints at the idea of its original home 
bemg m those places from ivhich it spread to other regions 

(3) Signs and symptoms (1) Heat Talman is called heat- 
weaponed (VI, 20, 1) , he is pronded with heat (I, 25, 2) he is a 
producer of heat (I, 25, 4) , he heats or consumes (the body) like 
fire (V, 22, 2) , he consumes the whole body (I, 25, 3 , n, 25, 3) , 
he dries up the body (VI, 20, 1) Tal man has also been called rura, 
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diive awaj' repeatedly), indicating tlie frequency of attacks (VIT 
116, 1) (c) We hare a passage puriaJ amal rityane (VII, 116, 1) 

leferrmg to talman and literally meaning ‘ former desire-perform 
mg Perhaps it mdicates the relapses — ^the repetitions of the same 
series of symptoms (d) He has been called mischierous (V, 22 6) 
and producer of a crippled condition (V, 22 6} 

(4) Comphcations In a passage (V, 22, 11) laJman is found 
to hare been requested not to make coirgli lalasa (cedematous su el- 
hng) and tidijuga (hiccough '’) Agam lalasa has been called takman’s 
brother, cough his sister, and paman (herpes) his cousin brother 
(V 22,12) 

(5) Seasonal types We find mention of three tj pes of taJ man 
named after the seasons (i) of the summer, (n) of the ramy season, 
and (ui) of the autumn (V 22, 13) In this connection ire men 
tion the epithet of lalman as ‘ Varuna’s son ’ (I 26 3) irhich per- 
haps refers to the autumn, as we have reasons to behere that 
Vanina is closely eoimected mth the autumnal eqmnox 

(6) JlisceUaneoits notes We now consider a number of addi- 
tional notes related to taJman (i) Tahnan, valasa and Ahi (erysi- 
pelas ?) have been called the slaves of the ointment (n”, 9, 8) This 
probably refers to the prevention or cure by anomtmg the skin with 
the ointment (n) Tahnan has been designated as sal ambliarasya 
mnstilia (V, 22, 4) hterallv ineamng ‘ killer of dung-earner by fist ’ 
The actual significance is fai from clear We doubtfully think it 
to mean that tahnan is lulled by (the burmng of) dung-cakes 
(ill) Tahnan has been asked to seek svdras (V, 22, 7), fugitive slave 
women (V, 22, 6) and toads (\HI, 116, 2) These passages probably' 
indicate ill feehng and hatred of the Aryans towards the non- Ary aiis 
and also show that the toad was considered an ammal without any 
economic use 

(7) Treatment As regards treatment we find that Kustha 
(Costus arabiciis) has been invoked as the killer of tal man (V 4, 1 ) 

Remaeks We shall now try to find out the true nature of 
faJman from the standpoint of modern medicine That it is some 
form of fever is easily' imderstood when we are told that it produces 
heat on the body surface and also causes sensation of heat inside 
the body Considering the other attributes, yiz a cold stage after 
the febrile period profuse perspiration (evidently in the cold stage), 
presence of ngor and periodicity' (quotidian, quartian, tertian, double 
35 
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Puor S V Vexk-ites'\V4.ka 
Vnuersiti/ of Mysore 

Trita Aptya is a ell-known figure in Vedic literatiire The 
earliest references to him are in the Second mandala of the R V 
{into rbhtdMh, 31, 6, dttam jaraya juratam, 34, 10, tritona ydn 
pancahdtrn afjJnstaye, 2, 34, 14) In the Fifth mandala his con- 
nection Math the Maters is emphasised (41, 4 and 41, 10) and in the 
Si'^Jh mandala there is reference to several Tiitas as preservmg the 
nectar of immortality (44, 23 — tntesu vindat ami tarn nigfifham) 
In the First mandala Tnta Aplyali is definitely mentioned (105, 
9) In the Eighth mandala he is mentioned as Aptya (47, 13) and 
connected Math Dvita (47, 16) Evil dreams are driven away by 
him (47, 15) In the Ninth mandala he is said to bear Varuna m 
the ocean (95, 4) In one of the latest texts (R V , I, 105, 17) he 
IS represented as concealed in a well (Lupeiahitah) In the Atharva 
Veda his connection with dreams is emphasised (A V , XIX, 56, 4) 
In the Yajur Veda we have his association not only Math Dvita but 
Math Ekata also In the Yajnikl Upanisad of the Yajur Veda god 
Savita IS prayed to for protection against the prognostication of evil 
dreams It is thus clear that there Mas some connection between 
Savita and Tnta, as indicated as early as RV, 11,31, 6 — trito 
rbhuksdh savitdca no dadhe 

There is similar association of Tnta and the other Aptyas with 
the killing of Vitra in stones in the Yajur Veda Samhitas Indeed 
in one of them Visvarupa, son of Tvasta, is said to have had three 
heads through which were taken respectively soma, sura, and food 
(T S , 2, o, 1 and 2) The origin of Vrtra is connected with this 
story The Attareya Brdhmana (7, 28) mentions Indra’s slaughter 
of Tvasta’s son ViSvarupa and Vrtra The Satapatha Brdhmana 
(1, 2 3) ascribes to Indra the sm of killing Visvarupa and distmctly 
adds that Ekata, Dvita, and Tnta abetted the kilhng and thereby 
incurred sin We now understand the story in the Yajus Samhitas 
hoM Indra wiped off his sin of the slaughter of Vrtra on different 
agencies one of whom are the Aptyas mcludmg Trita The latter 
shifted the sin on to those who were yet sleeping at sunrise, and 
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nre mentioned n*- ‘leven in the Veclic and ‘iix in tlie A%estic The 
efiflerenoe is casilv accounted foi by the Greek tr.aclition of the 
se\ enth sister among the Pleiades concealing herself, i e not being 
visible to the e\o The smiting of the dragon bv Trita oi Tritonn 
means the emergence of the new vear ivhen the sun appeared among 
the belt of stais ranging from Orion to the Pleiades 

The bearing of the astronomical myths on the clironology of 
the Vedas and tlie A^csta maj non be cvamined Tlie Avesta 
i« later than tlic Tatflirirja Brulimnna irhich mentions the 
‘■e\on star-^ of the Knttikas by name, and proliably belongs 
to the age of the TaiUmya Iranyala (3, 9, 2) which mentions that^ 
the SIX Knttikas hecanic dissociated from Ariindhatv The tradi- 
tions of the Aicsta arc distmctlj later than the Tailtiriya SamTiita, 
ninch mentions nahhanrdi‘<la (cp A\cstic nnbha nazchslda) as a 
tiacher of the Angirasas The sociological system of the Avesta 
corresponds to the Yajui and not of the Rg-Veda The rafhesthas 
of tlie Ai estn nre not in the Rg Veda but arc found m the 
TaxHmya Samhita radlicftthVi and rathtbhjnsca namah) 

Pcrliap* the caihcst clear leforcnce to the nen >ear m the Vcdic 
texts IS in R V , X, SI, 13, nhich sajs that the kine were slaiighteicd 
m the fff/fars (i o tlie mtorcalaiv dnjs ended in Maglia) and the 
marriage of Stirva Mas colehrated in the Phalgiinis Though the 
seasons changed, Indian tiadition maintained the sacredness of 
marriage m Uttara Phalguni as Mall ho clear from the detailed des- 
cription in the Rdmdyana of Sita’s marriage under that constella 
tion In the period of the A\esta and the TaxUmya Amnxjala the 
new ■year’s day had shifted to the Knttikas, i e by eight or nine 
constellations As the shifting of the equinox is roiiglily by the 
Sjiice of one nak?a1ra m 950 years, tins would mean an interval 
in time of about S,000 jears Wc arc thus enabled to push the anti- 
quity of Vcdic tradition to about 11000 B C oi earlier The data 
agree Mith the hchaical rising of Sums, mIiicIi has been attributed 
to the vernal equinox and 4500 B C , but really must be associated 
Mith the summer solstice and attributed 11000 BC as otlierMuse 
the epithet x/a/iiathapah (R V , I, 105) Mould make nonsense The 
shifting of the ncM year’s day (trita) is clearly referred to in the 
legend of Dirghatanias Minch describes linn as having fallen into 
the Mcll and invoking the Gods including Bihaspati (Lord of Pushva) 
for siiccoui Perhaps the aerj earliest reference of a clironologicnl 



NIDANA SUTRAM OF SASIAVEDA i 


Nidana Sutra is one of the several Sutras of Samai eda It 
vas pubhshed by Sri-Sat 3 ’rrata of Calcutta m 1896 (Samvat 1953) 
on the basis of tvo Nidana MSS m Sanslirit College Calcutta He 
has given various differences of readings of these tvo MSS called 
bA' him ^ and 13 But he uas not able to find out its commentarA 
or anAdlimg about its authorship He simplj* Avvites on the title 
page of the book 

In the end of the book ue do not find the number of order it 
holds among the Sutras of Samaveda The last line is 
“ inTT3^ D n ’’ 

Still Aie are greatly indebted to him for the great uork he has 
done in publishing man5’ lare and useful uorks Of couise, Ave are 
non able to get help from more and more sources 

It is non definite that Nidana Sutra is the uork of Patafijah — 
But AAhich Patanjah — it is to be decided as jet MS No 66 of 
Baroda Catalogue has the line 

Hrsikesa, the commentator, otherAVise knoAvn as Petta'sastn , 
has Avntten a commentarA^ on Chandovicitti, a uork on the metres 
of Samaveda ChandoAucitti forms the first portion of Nidana 
Sutra The commentator tells us that the author of Nidana is 
Patanjah — cf MS No 47(a) of Baroda Catalogue, pp 27 and 144 
(description) 


gvt 1 
^HtfT D 


AJ 

grwTsrr Am^fegrfrT ^ 11 


1 The name of the author of this article uas not communicated to the 
office of the Conference — Editor 
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cf 

f^IS^rsiSTW II ft’ 

(3^o«) 

and 

‘ ^T'TTcR! ^TTT I fsT^TTTO.’^ ^TJTMff I 

fsKt^ srm (sfh? gwinj ii ft m ? = ° n ’ 

Tims it IS clear that the Midana Siitra forms the third Sutra of 
the Sutras of Samaveda^ and has ten prapathakas The third JIS 
in mv possession (from Tanjore) has along nith it Pratihara, 
Prastai a, and Pradhana Sutias of Saniaveda But as to the Nidana- 
Sutra it has onlj’’ the Chandovicitti portion only It has one pecu- 
liar feature An index of the sections contained in this MS is given 
after the colophon, in reverse order 

1 ’^vi i “gg^c^ifcsr^^T 

<s ^ 

1%'^ I irff' i Jmjft i sj-nuT- 

I 

One thing about the remark of the MS Catalogue — 

‘ The Nidana Sutras available in print in the Benares Sanskrit 
Series contains a division of the text into 12 prapathakas ’ Nom , 
I understand from Benaies that Nidana Sutra has never been pub- 
lished there And again the MSS in my possession and the Calcutta 
edition of Satyavrata contain 10 prapathakas only However, I 
am WTiting to Tanjore for that book if they possess 

In the commentary of Nidana-Sutra whicii has been referred 
to in Tanjore Library T find names of some of the Sutras of Sama- 
1 eda 

cf 

'J 

In this commentarj'^ I find a quotation from a commentator 
of .Arseva Brahmana bv name Vidyaiania, cf ^nin- 

The quotation is 

‘ f^T ^fw*5?r I 

MivTff h u ’ 
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HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF SANSKRIT 

PA^DIr VaN\M 4LI Vi:Dl>rATlBTHA 

It IS customary foi tlie President of a meeting of scholars, 
assembled to discuss anv particulai subject, to open it u itb a speech 
containing eithei a piece of serious research or, at least, a summary 
of the results of the previous j ears’ ivork in that particular subject, 
carried on in diverse languages and m different countries This 
custom makes the president elect work on the subject for a length 
of time and perchance he might come upon something reall5' worth 
publication or, at least, his work may focus information l3ung scattered 
in different journals and books and thus be of help to the beginner 
In the present case, honexer, the effect of this custom mil 
prove quite other than vholesorae You will have to hsten to 
a speech, uhich has pretension neither to originality nor to deep 
thinking nor c\ en to up to date study Tins is not due to my 
laziness or indifference I lack the abilitj required for such work 
It vould haxe been altogethei bettei for all parties concerned, 
including mvself, if I could have mastered sufficient strength of mind 
to decline the flattering offer of the presidentship, uhen it was first 
made to me But the prospect of notonetj’ proved too much 

The only thing, nhicli nou remains for me to do, is to begin by 
frankly apologising to all of you for having accepted a position, for 
the responsibilities of which I have no qualification save my age 
and sincere respect for all who de\ ote themseh'es to research I cra\ e 
j’our indulgent attention to my unworth j-- address and beg j’-ou to do 
the work of our section with devotion m spite of mj^ unfitness 

Hero we stand on sacred soil, immortalized by associations w ith 
Pamni, Pingala, Vyadi, Vararuci, and Pataujali, all honoured 
names m the domain of linguistics ( 

here worked KaufiljM and Chandragupta, ASoka and Pusj^amitra 
and Samudragupta Let us praj' to these and other immortal dead 
connected with this histone city that our efforts may be fruitful, and 
that our enthusiasm and energy^ might last through life 

Patna — Pataliputra, Kusumapura — has a peculiar claim to the 
affections of all lox’^ers of ancient Indian culture To me, this place 
has a particularlj' sad interest It is hallowed by the memorj' of 
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20th centurj , ho could have produced a better order or even the 
‘same order ^ What 23li3’siologica] and linguistic knowledge is pre- 
supposed in this arrangement of the alphabet ' The arrangement of 
the Siia STitras is clever, but it does not surpass the Siddba arrange- 
ment in its scientific character First, the simple vowels 
^k) and then the diphthongs then consonants according 

to the organ of aiticulation, and m each group (^), the sharps 
coming before the sonants (uYr), non-aspiiate before the 
aspirate, followed by the nasal, then the semi vowels and the 

sibilants coming in the order of the organs, v ^ going vith 

= 5 ^, K with ^ ^ with Such perfection of arrangement 

could not have been reached in one generation Centuries must have 


theie were so mam ungrammatical forms and ca va tu hi in this bellj,’ where 
upon lo ' a \oico from heaven cried out — 

“ ?TT%3nfi afret i 

viif?T fk V5xi!irf^ inPiifiTifittit 

In Kalidasa s time Sanskrit used to be learned very much as our children 
leam English, b\ the aid of grammars, v ocabulanes, and readers and by listemng 
to the language of tlio.e «ho Jiad learned the language similarlj So KSlidasa 
might be supposed to have learned Sanskrit bv a study of Pamni The more 
comprehensive grammar of MaheSa had fallen into disuse In tlus Slot a 
Kalidasa is taunted for his inadequate knowledge of grammar derived from the 
hand book oi Panini Panmi borrowed the Pralyaliura Sutras from Mahe^a’s 
giammar If the mythologizing tendencj of a later age has faitheied the 
fourteen Sutras upon the beating of the drum by the god Siva after 

finishing his dances, the recorder of this mjth has also left the observation 
gff^ f^'q — I'his 1 thinl- is the collection of the S'tva Sutras, which 

proves that this was his opinion, not the old tradition 

Maltcsa or Mahesiara was a leal human grammarian Panim peihaps based 
his vv ork on his grammar, and did not think it incumbent upon him to record 
■\Iahe=a’s opinions, especially like those of qrrsuq, , 

'Stl^^ I author of the Kathasaritsagara has recorded 

this fact in the form of an old myth He says that Panini got his grammar from 
the god Siva, after performing severe penance, and that the roar of &iva made 
the older current grammar of India disappear fiom the earth 

UTJl I 

qpgrmrvl tbitpc gm i 

^ HJfKSfCTsirrRgf^grtTtrw^li Hi'?'? and 
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The state of Sansknt pronunciation in and about Calcutta is 
bad, though it is sLghtlr better in the remote parts It is not far 
better in Assam To give only one example, Assamese Pandits viU 
say cerebral ta and dental ta to signify ^ and tt 

I shall deal with a few points of Sansknt grammar, which have 
particularly mterested me I shall also make a few observations on 
the method of teaching the subject pursued m the indigenous schools, 
known m different locahties as Pdfhaialas, Tols (why are they so 
called’) and Fadhahdhs, and also m the high schools and colleges 
I shall exclude from mv survev all discussions about the time the 
locahtv, and the personal history of particular grammatical wnters, 
though the results of such discussions are quite helpful to a student 
of Sansknt grammar A proper determmation of the tune of not 
onlv the several grammanans, but also of the authors of works 
m every department of the Sansknt Yanmava, beginning with the 
2Ian(ras of the Rg-Veda and endmg with works of quite modem 
times such as the Tr‘>iagn7iddaria-camptt, Candraiatnsa and Vdsan- 
tila Siapna (A 2Iidsi(m7ncr Xight’s Dream in Sansknt), would 
be of immense aid to the compilers of a comprehensive histoncal 
grammar of the Sansknt language And when once well established, 
the results of this histoncal grammar might be mtroduced even mto 
elementary school grammars and thus render the study of the 
subject more mteresting and invigoratmg 

I give a few well known examples to prove that there has been 
some development or change in Sanskrit grammar even after 
Pataujali 

Yopadeva (about 1270 AC) justifies forms like with 

m * 5 ^ Does it imply that there was a revival of Taidika 
forms near about the time of Yopadeva, and that he was merely 
recordmg a change in the language such as is noticed, e g in the line 

(^iru tai la.) of Srtharsa, who could not be 
later than the 12th century’ Katnamala (156S AD) notes that 
forms like are allowed by some grammanans Yopadeva sanc- 

tions the form eic optionally with etc apparently with 
a view to justifv verses like Are we justified in 

supposmg that this epic form (t^ ) had come back mto lauhJa 
language ih spite of Panmi and Sarvarman and that Yopadeva could 
not therefore neglect them any longer ’ The author of Eatnamala 
justifies in hiB TrtU (^r *ct) on the prmciple that ‘rules with a 
36 
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The incorrect usage of one period has become, if not the good, 
at least the tolerable, usage of a later period Vararuci, u-ho seems 
to hare uritten a commentary on the Katanira Siitra, from irhich 
DurgasxmJia borroued the openmg salutation’ of his celebrated vrtti, 
justifies under II 1 17 (Katantra), the forms , 

for the first case plural found in standard 
authors Susena objects to such justification, saymg that they are 
vtn-Pdnmian Again, and ^ do not occur in the hst of 

Sarianama as given by Panini and Sarvavarmau But some later 
grammarians accepted them as Sanandma in order to account for 
the forms anyaiamasmin and diayesdm m 

in 3Idgha) Even Prathama (smu) and pascima (vf^ — 
tl have been used as Sartanamas (see 

KatantrapariSista and Susena’s comment, Kaviraja) This seems to 
be a case of real but unprogressive change It should not be for- 
gotten that even' language is in a state of fiur It should be a 
gross error to suppose that deviation from rules laid dovn by Panini, 
though he is the greatest grammarian of the vorld, is always a gross 
error If people find it useful or think it meritorious or commend- 
able to write and speak m Sanskrit, the language must change, as it 
has done even after Panini The ancient or rather mediseval Sans- 
krit grammars record some of these changes, and hence thei are very 
useful to a student of historical grammar A mine of useful infor- 
mation imght be gathered from Sripati’s Parisista 

We now pass on the Samdsa Pralarana When the rules found 
m Panmi u ere composed there was some rigidity in the formation of 
compounds just as there is in English even now Thus the second 
tatpuiusa (Dviiiya Samdsa) was limited only to f%«T, 

Jiw, uiTr, and The VdrtiJaldra found this ennmera- 

tion too narrow for the facts of the language in his time So he 
added jrfmrrTTjjTflwi^ i e •irrairrSV, and had 

become correct in Katyayana’s tune, though they were not so m the 
time of the Sutra Similarly with the Sutra The 

Edianfra does not give any lists and the MiigdJiabodha follow the 
Katantra 

The tendency m modem classical Sanskrit is to allow unlimited 
libert3' m the formation of compounds, if there is or 

B 
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The Samhsiptasdravrtti adds Irs (m) to Durgasimha’s list and 
brings the number to fourteen In Supadma the number of roots 
IS fourteen, the same as m Samlsiptasara The Mugdhabodha 
augments the list by the addition of three more, namely mu?, pao, 
and grab ■trg and xr ^ ), and brings the number to seventeen 
Kaiyata observes that roots like ]i also have two accusatives, as 
mdicated 63' the ca (^) Madhava Acharya says — 

^fxEFrrm' Srf n 

Bhaftoji in his well known Kdrild' etc ’ has given the 

eleven given b}' the Vdrttika Bhdsija and the si\ mentioned in hne one 
His number is sivteen, because he has not thought it necessary 
to include BhiLs (fira) given b3’^ Kat3’ayaiia as it is covered by 
Idc (^n^), though he bad shown their difference and therefore the 
necessit3' of including both ^r'sr and in the Sahda KavsittbJia be- 
fore he composed this slola for the Siddhdnta Kawmidi The author 
of the Prakrtyd Kaumudi, Ramachandra, gives all the seventeen 
given b3' Vopadeva Bhattoji and his school have criticised him 
6e\erely For with two accusatives, Ramachandra gives the 
e\ample siuif v:^—(Krsna\ took awa3' the pdrijdta tree from 
Indra, and Vopadeva gives WTsinj The example of 1?^^ 

given b3’^ Rama is a paraphrase of Vopadeva’s ^WisiT 

gtigtiTT ^ When Bhattoji wrote his Sabda-Kavstubha he jus- 

tified Some of the explanations and examples of Ramacandra, but 
after uriting the Siddhdnta-Kaumudl he criticised Rama at every 
opportunit3' in the Brandha Ilanoramd, perhaps with the object of 
winning scholars awa3' from the ^if^T and he did succeed 

Under the present Sutra he observes m the ‘sjun? 

IWit'lVCUuftr ’ The Tattva bodhim has quoted the opimon of 

some experts who regarded this remark of Bhattoji as improper 
The ingenuity of commentators- has found all these roots 
except, perhaps sj^, in the Vdrttika and the Blidsya Whether they 

1 Was Vopadeva later than Kamacandra, as is held by Mahamahopadhyaya 
H P Sastri ? 

2 rfiT ^ ^ g^lf^% {S'aida Kauslubha 111) the pnn 

ciple enunciated herein is universally accepted by medieval scholars, though it 
IB clearly wrong from the modern point of Mew 
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sometimes set at naught the authority of all the three sages — 
Panim, Katyayana, and Patanjah As an instance in point mark his 
observation ^ Kiasu and Kdnac { ) are confined to chandas ’ 
(unless, of course, especiallj’’ pro%nded for, as in ‘ This 

IS the opimon of the three sages But poets use them largely ’ (Sk 
3095) Take another case The compound is wrong, 

for ttrt-'gfnrii , etc do not occur as parts of other compounds Kow 
Patanjah gives the Vigralia ircR WT% gfAflT, but Bhattoji m ^5% 
and Nagesa in prefer ntUT BfwcTT followmg Nyasa, Kaiyata 
and Padamanjari To a modem, both these analyses are correct 
Patanjah has rejected the Siitra ^ Agreeing uith 

him, Sariavarman and Vopadeva did not frame any correspond- 
ing Siitra In modem Sanskrit and both mean 

half a pippali, accordmg to Patanjah, Durgasimlia, Vopadeva, Kra- 
madUvara, and Purusottama (Ratnamala) Padmandbha and Malh- 
ndtlia do not support this new, they prefer to follou Pdnini I 
need not multiply examples They are knoun to all 

For current Sansknt such as was written by Kdhddsa, Bhatti, 
Bhaiablmti, Blidravi, Mdglia, ^riharsa and such as is being ivritten 
even nowadays by a liost of gifted scholars in every part of India 
such as SIM Gananath Sen, Hemchandra Bay, Kahpada Tarka- 
charj'a, Appa5astrl, MM Durgaprasada Dvivedi, etc etc , the real 
authonty has shifted to Ndge^a's works in the Pamnian system, 
and to Susena (Kavirdja) and ^iripah-Gojnndtlia m the Kdtantra 
system 

If you persist in treating the Sanskrit as a living language, 
such changes must occur and must be tolerated, for vithout change 
there is no life KramadUvara has a Siitra justifymg the Pijspti 
forms and ">) Goylcandra observes 

448S) ‘ fvrgumJT^siTH anu sr g This 

shows that in the opinion of Goylcandra the time for enunciating 
new Sutras did not pass away with Patanjah Theoretically speak- 
ing, we of the second quarter of the 20th century A C also may 
make new Siilras But the formulation of new Sutras is a task 
which should not be lightly undertaken Some of our best authors 
have given Sutras which are not strictly accurate, eg ‘In the 
first person the plural sometimes stands for the singular, tf the 
speaker is a high personage ’ The portion italicized should be omitted, 
and ‘ or the dual ’ should be inserted after the ‘ smgular ’ 
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of sucli a work But mine was a feeble voice unable to make itself 
audible to the people who count Would the Patna University 
and the Bihar Eesearch Society, which have already so much good 
worl* to' their credit, nse to the height of the occasion and undertake 
to organise the compilation and pubhcation of such a work? The 
Bhandarker Research Institute of Poona, which was the centre of 
Hindu revival in the recent past, is engaged m the gigantic task 
of bringing out a cntical edition of the Mahabhdrata the fascicuh 
already published have ampl} justified the outlay of money and 
labour devoted to the work Will Patna the centre of India’s 
intellectual and pohtical hfe m bygone days, make an effort to 
compile a comprehensive, historical dictionary of the Sanskrit 
language ? There is especial fitness m Patna s undertakmg the 
work it uas here that the great authority on Indian lexicography 
Ilahamahopadhyaya Eamavatara Pandeya worked and died To 
the grammarian, such a dictionary would be an indispensable help 
book, but a help book still, and I have already said a little too much 
on the subject 

The future grammarian of Sanskrit on historical principles should 
firstly study all available sj’stems of old and medieval grammatical 
Sutras and commentanes, and formulate rules therefrom Secondlj , 
he should always refer to recorded use m order to justify or modify 
these rules Not only this, he must, thirdly, study the modern 
sj stem of derivation, etc taught by Euro-American grammarians and 
their followers, and it ought to be his aim to compare it with that 
given bi Indian Grammarians and find out the truth Take a few 
examples 

Hov IS the word derived? replies the 

grammanan He is right, as far as grammar is concerned But 
nnght not the modern philologist suggest somethmg hke this — 
^ or (cf *1^) as an mdependent word means great, and 
IS simply ‘father grand le grandfather But it may he said that 
this would not do m any but the first case smgular, fhrrra'^, 
etc would be ungrammatical on this hypothesis, fhai being first 
case smgular, and wH and nw being first case dual and sixth case 
singular Cannot it be said that the ^ of Tiis in 
becomes ’^r when (w Inch ought ordinarily to precede) follows ? 
Would not this be a nearer approach to the actual derivation ? If so, 
should this not be taught even to young learners ? Take another 
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siasm In fact, it was a reasonable complaint that the Pdthaialas 
(or tols) attached too much importance to the Vicara portion of 
grammar to the neglect of the actual roles and their proper apphca. 
tion {lalsyas and lalsanas) When an attempt was made to 
explam the principles of elementary deductive logic (European 
brand) to the students of the Sylhet Sanskrit College, one of the 
cleverer students remarked, on hearing my lectures on terms, 
propositions and immediate infeience, that this was really grammar 
He was partly right, because he was already familiar with Vaddrtha, 
and had read his Katantra rather thoroughly In the high schools and 
colleges, however, this department of grammar has been necessarily 
neglected, so that the ordmary graduate is unaware of the very 
existence of these exceedingly interesting discussions on Kdrala, 
Samdsa, SaJh, etc to which his brothers of the Pdtliasdlds devote so 
much time and attention 

Bhartrhari’s VdLijapadiya is the book on this subject A scholar 
who would endeavour to correctly understand the book, vith the 
help of the authoritative commentary and then, and not till then, to 
produce a faithful translation of it into easy English or into his 
mother tongue, vith occasional notes to explam the more difficult 
topics, and full references to the passages of the three munis on 
■which the Vdhyapadlya professes to be based, and also to those 
passages in the Siddhdnta Kdrikds of Bhattoji, the VaiydLarana~ 
bJmsana of Kondabhafia, and the Manjusd of Ndgesa, which are 
based on the VdLyapadiya, will find his labours amply rewarded 
There are numerous other well-known books on the subject, such as 
&abdasaltiprakdstkd, Vyutpah vdda, Sdramanjarl, Sat Kara! a, which 
have to be explored Heedless to say that the ordinary commen 
tanes and sub commentaries and glosses on the grammatical Sutras 
have also devoted considerable amount of space in their several 
books to this subject, and that these also deserve perusal 

Mr Kamala^ankar PranSankar Trivedi’s English notes on the 
Vaiydkaranabhusana (Bombay Samskrita Prakrita Senes), and Dr 
Prabhat Chandra Chakravartti’s Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar 
(Calcutta Umversity) will be of help to the begmner, especially if he 
cannot have the benefit of the guidance of a tol Pandit (Sdsiri) 

The study of the logic of grammar would furnish us with many 
nice terms for the corresponding technical words of modern logic 
and philosophy I give a common example What Sanskrit words 
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Again the meaning of a sentence like ^fr H^ffT , 
IS ^7iJn«f[ a^rtTK Devadatta w orships 

Hari=the present action tending to produce pleasure in Han (is) 
m one individual Devadatta, the meamng of the sentence 

IS precisely the same This is founded on the following 
doctrine of the Philosoph 5 '' of grammar fti«rT5mTsrFnt^T?i^i the action 
signified by the verb root is the principal (fronj substantive, primary) 
with reference to the meaning of the frjT which is subordinate 

(l^^iru) The doctrine of the Naiyayilas is more familiar to us, 
V ho are conversant with the analysis of sentences taught m English 
grammar, usjfir (according the Naij"ayikas)='ff^ftr^- 

ft<?pigr^-HpiTryT=!i^ 3^<Ti , i e Devadatta is the mdividual in whom 
inheres the action tendmg to produce pleasure in Han This 
analysis has another advantage uvqa is allotted a 

separate meaning, namely, Han is the mdmdual m whom inheres 
the pleasure produced by an action inhering m D = fire gifh- 

si:ir-?)HrTW '5ft 

I have dn elt at some length on this trite subject, in order to draw 
jmur pointed attention to the new problem before us The modern 
Philosopher of Sanslint grammar cannot be satisfied nith mere 
exposition of old views, more or less familiar to students of pathaSalas, 
he has to compare the analj'ses of English grammar and logic with 
those of Sanskrit grammar and logic, and adjudicate upon their 
respective claims 

There is a very well-known Sloka, Mann, IV 238, 

Here we are asked to store up merit bj^ not hurting all bemgs 
If we hurt (^'S) some beings, it can still be said that W’e do not 
hurt all bemgs But that is not the meaning The meanmg 
is that we are to hurt no being It would not do to reply that 
means for m m ftiSEir ftrei^ uf?rer=?5'a»’»? 

virafl , and and sf appear as 

distinct words Mark here the great diffeience between Enghsh and 
Bengali idiom on the one hand, and Sanskrit idiom on the other It 
ought to be one of the aims of the modern grammarian to compare 
Sanskrit with English and the vernaculars and show their differences 
and agreements Are Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, and Enghsh all 
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and discussions should be omitted The aim should be to teach the 
rudiments of the subject, a few rules of Sandhi, Satva, Natva, the 
easier and more frequent declensions and conjugations (4) The 
students reading for the title examinations should carefully master 
all the Vicdras and should aim at some familiarity with systems 
other than their own (6) Kdvyas written with a grammatical 
motive, such as Bhatti, Eavandrjuntya, Dvyasraya Kdvya (Haima), 
Kavirahasya, Vdsudevavijaya, Dhdtukdtya, Naksatvamdld (a love 
poem with Panbhasas), might be studied But the study of these 
grammatical poems is less important even to the students of 
grammar than the study of a stout volume of t 3 qjical selections 
containing illustrative and interesting pieces from the literature of 
all the epochs of Sanskrit literature and culled from every one of the 
Vidyas, Mantra, Brahmana, Upanisad, Mahabharata, Eamayana, 
Dharmasastra, Purana, drama, art epics, prose romances, philosophy, 
astronomy, astrology, medicine, tantra, Buddhist and Jama Sanskrit 
works The compilation of such a work is of utmost importance, 
and a committee of representative scholars might undertake the 
work When compiled, such a book would automatically find a place 
in the curriculum for the examinations of the universities and the 
Sanskrit Boards (6) It is a regrettable fact that some of the 
illustrations of the grammar manuals are too difficult not only for 
the boys but also for their less erudite teachers For their benefit, 
these laJsyas should be concisely and accurately explained in 
every prmted manual Sufficient matenal for this work lies 
scattered m books hke the Ganaratna Mahodadhi of Vardhamana, 
the eommentaries on Bhatti and Bdiandrjimiya, and the great 
commentaries on the grammars themselves (7) Care should be 
taken to bring out correct editions of the grammars, contaming full 
references to Sutras and authorities and citations in the fiJa The 
late Professor Srischandra Chakravartti’s edition of the Nydm might 
serve as a model to all mtending editors Even the much-studied 
Siddhdnta Kaumudl, with the Tattvabodhini, which apparently' is 
a best seller, cries out for a conscientious editor The Sfitras and 
Bhattojds vrtii available in the market nowadays are m several 
places worse than those given bj' Taranath Tarkavacaspati in his 
edition half a century ago The paragraphs of the feiddhanta 
Kaumudi have to be renumbered I am at a loss to undeistand 
why the important Vdrliikapdtha given as an appendix in tlie 
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P V IOne, MA, LLM, 

Bombay 

It IS a misfortune that a vast Sansknt literature on dramaturg} 
has penshed in the course of ages Kohala is one of the ancient 
UTiters on dramaturgy, ivho apparentl5’^ composed an extensive 
vork on the several topics of dramaturgy, but is now known onij 
from quotations A brief resume of the references to his work 
contamed m pubhshed works would be of interest to students of 
Sanskrit dramaturgy 

The comxiiler of the extant Natyasastra sajs in a piophetic 
vem that Kohala will complete in a supplementari’ work the subjects 
of the Katyasastra and that Kohala, Vatsya, Sandilj a, and Dhurtila 
will sjiread among the people the ^astra 

36, 65 of the KasI Series and Chap 37, 18 
of the Kavj'amala edition) vide also Natyasastra 36, 71 (37, 24 of 
the Kavyamala for the four names) In the first Chapter of the 
Natyasastia where the names of the hundred sons of Bharata aie 
enumerated, SSndilya, Vatsja, Kohala, and Dattila are the veiv 
fust to be mentioned (veise 26) It is not unreasonable to infer 
that nhen the Katyasastra assumed its present form, Kohala s noik 
had been composed 

The next important notice is that contained m the Kuttanimata 
(verse 81) of Damodaragupta (latter half of 8th century) where Kohala 
is mentioned along with Bharata as a nritei on music and dancing 
^UrcfiHflKiv ■^T wn I 

^ It verse 81 

In the Abhuiavabharati (Vol I, in Gaekwad’s Oriental Senes) 
there are several leferences to Kohala s views On p 173 we read 

EETsmuT ’ On the same page it is said that Kohah and 
otheis have accepted ‘ sattvdia abhinaya ’ and a quarter of a 
verse is quoted from him ^ ‘ fri K 

l (p 173) On p 182 two verses of Kohala are 

quoted 

37 
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In the BhavapiakSsana of Saradatanaya several vie'svs of Kohala 
are cited On p 201 Kohala’s idea of bindu is noticed 

According to Kohala there is an option as to the existence of ggatakd 
in a drama since in the Jlalavikagnimitra there is no patdJd, nhile 
in the Mdlatimadhava there is patdid 

H^TT^T^r ^rtfH n 

VRV^STSTST, p 210) 

Kohala’s defimtion of the species of drama called anl a is given m 
Bhdvaprakasana, p 23G 

»T?fi^Tir TffT II 

The definition of Bhana given by Kohala and other dcdnjas is 
cited in the Bhavaprakalana, p 245 

wyftsfft»#re 1 

'i 

According to Kohala there may be or maj not be Idsydngas in a 
viibi -it tRrerr i p 251) 

According to Kohala in the variety of uparupakas called 
there are tvo Acts, vhile accordmg to Bharata there is only one 
and three Acts accorchng to Vyasa and Anjaneya (K'^^rarrvisr, p 257) 
In the commentar}' on the Sangltaratnakara (Anandasrama ed ) 
a verse of Kohala (an Upajati) is cited wherein it is said that there 
are 22 srutis (in music) according to some, 68 accordmg to others, 
and numberless according to others 
rmt 'gr? — 

^ ■qffTirrjrf^'giT^ i 

iTs-tirefHarT ’<3=5 tif^rawisj-w^ sfffrcrr??ff% ii (p 35) 

In the same ivork (pp G79-6S9) there is a 1 er^ long quotation 
111 verse from Kohala extenchng over eleven pages on ‘ calakas ’ m reph 



KUNTAK^l’S conceptions^ of gunas 

De Hae Dutt Shakma, IIA , Ph D , 

Professor of SansJril SD College, Caiuipore 

Although K U K T A K A treats of g u n a s at length devoting 
not less than tssenty-five pages of lus book, 3’^et he does not mention 
the word g u n a in his definition of poetry, nor does he consider 
gunas as Ij'ing at the root of the soul of poetrj^ as M a mm at a 
has done ^ Accoiding to him poetrv is that union of word and sense," 
which resides in a comiiosition endon ed with the vakra-kavi- 
vj'apara® and is Inch gives rise to ]ov m the mmds of people 
nho understand poetry 

This union of n ord and sense is to be found where * the strikmg- 
ness and the charming gunas and alankaras exist m a condi- 
tion of i^nng n itli one another This union should be hke that of two 
fnends and should tend to impart beauty to n ord and sense both ® 
It IS that charming co existence of both where neither is m an 
inappropriate quantity ® K unfa La’ s sahitya very aptly 
convejs the idea of iihat is hterature Foi, it is that mdescnbable 
and excellent construction of sentences therein vord and sense 
both, each 'V'jnng inth the other, display aU the resources of their 
beauty in a way so as to give nse to joy m the hearts of the men 
of taste ’’ 

( A' B — References toKTTXTAKA are from the second rev ised and enlarged 
edition of the Vakrokti jivita by S K De, Calcutta Oriental Senes, 
No 8, Calcutta, 1928 ) 

1 tadadosau Sabdarthau sagunSvanalamkrtl pimah kvapi I, 4 
~ iabdSrthau sahitau v akra kavj vyapara §ahni, 

bandhe v’yav'asthitau kavyara tadvudalilsda karini I, 7 
3 It IS explained bj the author as ^astrSdi prasiddha 5abdarthopa- 
nibandlia VT atireki, p 14, 1 e different from the well known usage of word 
and sense as found in scriptures, etc 

♦ kldr^am '> vakrata vocitra gunalankara sampadam paraspara spar- 
dhadhirohah, p 10 

“ same sarva gunau santau suhrdSviva sangatau, parasparasya dobhaya 
4abdSrthau bhavato yatlia, p 11 

® sahitjam anayoh Sobha Sahtam prati kapjasau, 
anyunanati riktatva manohannjavasthitih I, 17 
7 tasmad etajoh 4abdaithavor jathasvara vnsjam sv a sampat samagri- 
samudavah sahrdaj ahlada karl paraspara spardhaj a pansphurati sa kacideva 
vakya vnmnyasa sarapat sahitva vyapade=a bhag bhavati, p 27 
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ni ? r a poet has the natural ability foi s a u Jc u m a r v a or clehcaey, 
and Ins st\ le "vnll be s n k \i m a r a Similarlv a poet of ricitra 
(lit variegated) nature adopts the vjcitra st\Je and a poet of 
mixed nature emp]o%s the m a d h \ a m a stile But as the nature 
and temperament of poets are raan-v, it is impossible to enumerate 
and define them all Therefore, K v n t a I a seleets onh three 
ti’pes One ma\ here observe that Kv n t ata^ s opinion is open 
to the same objection ivliieh he put forth against the geographical 
dnnsion of r 1 1 1 s into three kmds 

It has been pointed above that these m a r g a s contain the 
qualities madhurj a, etc In fact nhat constitutes the specific 
indmduahti of these three m a r g a s , is the difference in the 
g u n a s which reside m them KvniaJ a first of all gives a general 
descnption of these m a r g a s and then points out the four g u n a s 
which reside in all tliese m a r g a s , but which are different from 
one another in every m a r g a 

R 11 k u m a r a style is pleasing to heart word and its sense 
used in it should be able to please the sahrdaj as They both 
spring up spontaneously and do not require am exertion on the 
part of poet The a 1 a n k a i a s are few but charming and are 
not brought into plai by a poet iiith anj' special exertion The 
erudition ( a h a r y a - k a u s a 1 a ) of the poet is hidden behmd 
his ingenious handling of the subject matter The description is 
full of inner charm and it agrees with the inner exjieriences of the 
s a h r d a 3' a s In short whatever charm it possesses, it is derived 
from the genius of the poet and is not due to his exertion This 
IS the pet style of Kalidasa 

The g u n a s of the s u k u m a r a st3 le are — 

(1) madhur 3 ’’a, nliicli consists in those iiords uhich are 
free from compounds and which are pleasing in sound 


1® The term suKurnSn is difficult to translate It ma^ be expressed 
bx ‘ noble,’ * delicate ’ or ‘ graceful Saukumarxa mav be translated b\ ‘ deh 
cacx of expression’ It is the sahaja £akti (natural or inborn capacitx , the 
same as the ‘ naisargikl pratibho ’ of Dandin , see Kavyadatsa I, 103) and stands 
in contrast with ‘xaidagdhxa’ (acquired abihtx, cquixalent to xiutpatti) 

1® avatna xihita sxalpa manohari xibhilsanah I, 25 
2® Explained as — xwutpatti x ihitani kau^alam, p 50 

21 tat sarxam alankaradi pratibhodbhavam kan lakti samiillasitam ex a, 
na piinar Shari am x athakathailcit praxatnena ni=padxani, p IS 
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pleisintness of sounds, wluch softly touches the heart 
and which 2J0ssc««cs a spontaneous charm of hlandness 
or sw 00100=53 

The thing which stands out clcarlj in these definitions and 
descnptions of the g n n a s is that they are either vague or over- 
lapping The a s a m a s t a - p a d a t V a of the quality m a - 
d h 11 r a a is the same as the padanam asamastatvam 
of p r a e a d a The ni a n o h a r 1 1 v a of m a d h u r y a , winch 
IS explained as due to s r u 1 1 - r a m 5 a t v a and artha-ram- 
\ a t a a docs not differ from the sruti-pesalata-salitva 
of a b h I j a 1 3' a .Again the rinin\asa of raadhur3a, 
w Inch IS explained as s a m 11 1 v e s a - v a 1 c 1 1 r a is the same 
ns the s a m n 1 1 e s a m a h 1 m a of 1 a v a n 3^^ a It may be argued 
that in 111 a d h u r 3’ a , the \ 1 m n 3 a s a (arrangement) i« that 
of the pa das (words) whileas in lavanya it is that of 
the V a r n a s (letters) But the v a r n a-v 1 m n 3’- a s a of 
1 a \ a 11 V a aUo leads to the s a m p a t of p a d a-s a n d h a n a , 
which IS ultimatel3' the same as the p a d a-s a m n i % e s a .Again, 
the epithets emploted are onH liigh sounding words without any 
clear cut logical connotation For, the word saukumarya 
IS at one place explained as a b h 1 j a 1 3 a (page 48) But 
s a u Iv 11 m a tvb . is also the term which comprehends all the 
g u n a s of the s u k u m a r a st3 le, and a b h 1 j a 1 3 a is one of 
the four g u n a s that constitute the s u k u m a r a st3’]e 

K n n t a La enters into the discussion of the question as to 
how 1 a V a n 3 a and a b li i ] a t 3'' a the quahties residing in an 
extraordinarily liand«ome lad3, can be considered as the quahties 
of poetr3 In repl3 he sai s, that if such an objection is raised then 
the definitions of in a d h u r 3' a and p r a s a d a b3’^ the old WTiters 
will also be fnult35 Ala d h ii r3 a is ascribed to poetry on account 
of producing pleasure siimlar to that produced by sweet things like 
molasses in which it really resides In the same wa3' prasada 
IS ascribed to that poetr3' which possesses the quaht3^ of clearness 
and perspicuit3 in common with clear water or marble, for which 
it realk stands Similarlv the beaut3' of composition which is 
brought about b3 the chaim produced by a poet through his skill, 
cannot be better expressed 113 another term than by lavanya 
.And accordingk the naturally bland and sweet grace in poetry is 
expressed by the term a b h 1 j a t 3^ a 
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of \^ord and sense lies in the fact that the suggested sense is known 
simultaneously uith the evpiessed sense 

The ne\t characteristic is that an alankiira is made the 
subject of another alankara That is, the tv\o figures in a 
■verse stand in the relation of u p a k a r y o p a k a r a k a (one sup 
porting the other) This case is quite different from s a n k a r a 
(combination of dcjiendcnt figures), because both the figures are 
separate and distinct It is also different from samsisti (where 
both the figures are independent), because here one figure is sub 
ordinate to another 

The figures should by themselves be so charming and dazzhngly 
beautiful, that the real sense has its beauty enhanced, as the 
dazzhngl}'^ beautiful ornaments enhance the beauty of a lady’s bodj 
Such figures are v j”- a j a s t u 1 1, a r 3' a o k t a, etc , eg 
aprastut a-p r a & a m s a in — ^Ir atamah prav^ijrmbhita- 
v "- 1 r a h a-v yathahsunj'^atam nitodesah A poet should 
make a happy choice of words so that an ordinary thing appears 
to be extraordinary An old idea is garbed in new epithets Not 
only this, but a poet must be able to give a beautiful shape to an 
ugly thing also The poet should strive to pioduce suggested sense 
by means of words capable of it The nature of all the objects^® 
should be described as full of charming and implied sense, for which 
he should employ his extraordinary skill 

It IS evident that according to K v n t a I a this m a r g a is 
dependent upon the skill of the poet in contrast wuth the s u k u - 
maramarga which is an outcome of the latter’s inborn nature 

(1) m a d h u r y a stands for the avoidance of looseness in 
structure 

(2) p r a s a d a or perspicuitj', according to Knntal a, is the 
same as with the old writers, but with this difference that it has 
a touch of Ojas also 

According to old writers p r a s a d a is the qualitv of perspi- 
cuity,®^ but Kicntaka seems to mean bj^ it a s a m a s t a 

28 bhava labdenatra sarva padartho’bhidhijate, na ratvadireva, p 05 

20 vaidagdhvenottejitah p 65 

30 of S K De’s Introduction, pp XXXIII XXXIV 

31 athanukto budhair yatra ^abdSdarthah pratfvate, 

Bukha Sabdartha samyogat piasndah pankirtyate 

Nalya sastra, XVI, 95 
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Following IS the comparative table — 


sukumara 

\ 1 0 1 1 r a 

1 

1 jna dhurj a j 

1 madhurya 

(а) samasta pada praeurvabha\a 

(б) manohSntva j 

(a) Saithilrabhai a 

2prasada j 

2 prasada 

(o) padanam asamastati am, i 

(b) prasiddhabhidhanat't am, 

(c) a-\ ahita sambandhat^ am, 

(d) samasa sadbhai e pi gamaka 

aamasai uktata 

(а) asamasta padat\ am with a touch 

of Ojas, 

(б) gamaka % aki a pravoga 

3 ISaanva 

3 laianta 

(a) Sabdartha saukumarya subhagah 
sammi e^a mahima 

(а) alupta \usirgat%am 

(б) sam\oga purta hras\a letters 

4 §bhijat\ a 

4 abhijatia 

(a) svabhava masrna ccha^at\am 

(а) nSti komala cchar at\ am 

(б) nSti kathina cchaj atr am 


From the table given above it is evident that madhurya 
of vicitra stjle has a kmd of compactness which is not very 
essential in s u k u m a r a sti le In p r a s a d a of s u k u m a r a 
style there are either no compounds or easj- compounds vliileas 
in vicitra stjde there is a mixture and also the employment of 
sentences which brmg the sense of a particular sentence into pro- 
mmence L a v a n 3 a of s u k u m a r a stile is the beautiful 
arrangement of words and sense, but m vicitra it is the juxtaposi- 
tion of words which is made specific bi retaimng the visargas 
and by the emplojmient of short von els lengthened by the following 
conjunct consonants Ahliijatya of sukumara style has 
a natural softness vhich is tampered by harshness in the vicitra 
style 

The clnef characteristics of the m a d h 3' a m a st j le are, that 
it appeals to men of sukumaia and vicitra temperament 
both Herein the quahties of both the styles reside m a harmony 
as if yjung with one another The natural abihty and the skill of 
the poet blend together to produce charm in this style It is the 
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case-encling, temperamoit, gestures, etc singl} , but by all jjut to 
gather Both these qualities pervade all the three styles bj' existing 
in word, sense, and composition Absence of these both obstructs 
the charm of poetry 


•*0 Auciiya wcara carca, 8-10 Dhianyaloka, III, C-14 



A NEW DRAilA OE BHAS4 {’) 

{Summary ) 

Pbof C Nu^■HA^- Eaja, M a D Phil {Oxoy ), 

Unnersity of Madras 

I TmdiasaiadaM Name known from a commentary on 
Sakuntala 

II M R Kari attributed it to Suclraka (Ref Proceedmgs of 
tbe Madras Session of tlie Conference) no evidence 

in Eight Ankas available first four complete mere frag- 
ments for the remainmg four perhaps complete only in ten Ankas , 
evidence thus far only for eight Anlcas 

r\' Story same as that of Pratijnayaugandharayana 

T All the stanzas in the drama available in two collections 
Only eight Ankas m these collections, also a prologue and an e]nlogue 

TI Pratijua- perhaps a later adaptation from this , comparison 
with the scrappy nature of Svapnavasavadatta Reference to the 
story of Udayana in Bhamaha perhaps to this Drama 

Vn Differences and agreements between this Drama and the 
Pratijna , also between tins Drama and the story known m books 
of tales in Sanskrit 

Tin Two MSS both in the possession of the present writer , 
one his own and the other got on loan from Dir M R Kavi The 
first complete for the first tliree Anlias , the other fragments for the 
first three, complete for the fourth and fragments for the remaining 
four Ankas 

IX Alfimty inth the Bhasa School begins with the entry of 
Sutradhara, no name of work or author m the prologue, prologue- 
styled Sthapana and not Prastavana , same Prakrt as in Bhasa 

X Style , afBmty with Kahdasa , common ideas between 
Kahdasa and this Drama 

XI Remarks on Prakrt Pecuhar way of wntmg Prakrt m 
Malabar 

XII Eire incident m this Drama 

Xin References to this Drama in Siapnaiasaiadatla 

XIT No quotation from this or reference to this traced except 
in a commentary on Sakimtala ’ 
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HARISVAill— THE COJLAIEXTATOR OF THE SATAPATHA 
BRAH3UXA ARTD THE DATE OF SIvAXDASVAJH— 
THE COADIEXTATOR OF THE RGYEDA 

Dn vl Dcva Siiastri, M A , D Phil (Oxos^ ), 

Librarian, Goiernmcnt SansJ rit Library, Benares 

Hansvanil, the commentator of the Satapatha Brahmana, 
IS an important ancient author His Commentary , in extracts, on 
Kandas I (Iroin the fourth Brahmana of tlie seventh Adhyaya as 
far as the end) and XIII of tlie Satapatha Erfilimana nas edited 
bv Weber as eaily ns 1S49 Pandit .Snt\aviata Samasrami, in his 
edition of t]ie same Brlhmann, uhich unfortunately^ still remains 
unfinished, cchted Hansu ami’s Commentary, in full, on the above 
mentioned portion of Kanda I A reference to the introductions 
of these tn o editions shov s that, according to the information of 
these tno scholars, no complete raanusciipt of the Commentary of 
HarisM'imi vas to be found anvMhcre The only' portions of this 
commentarv \\hich Mere Known to exist in manusciipt-hbranes 
consisted of the Commentary on Kandas I (only on the final portion 
referred to abo\c), II, YIII, and XIII As far as my present 
Knowledge, in this connection goes, I cannot idd any neiv informa- 
tion to the above, excepting of couise that which is given below 
and which is mainly the basis of this paper Tins, together with 
a few references to him by' other authois as KarKa and Deva 
Yap'nKa, is almost all that we so far ha\o Knoirn regarding Hari- 
bcami It was a pity that no fuithcr definite information iras 
a^nl!ablc regarding this impoitant author who is quoted by as old 
an author as KaiKa (cp Ins Commentarv on Kdtydyana Srauta 
Sfiira VIIT ISl) 

But fortunately' last y'car I came across, in the Government 
SansKrit Library , Benares, a complete manuscript (referred to below' 
as the Benares manuscript) of Hansvami’s Commentary on the whole 
of the first Kanda of the Satapatha Brrdimana, which is umque in 
more than one way' So far I have no inforniation of any' other 
complete manusenpt of the Commentary on the first Kanda Xot 
only' its introductory stanras gn e us some very important informa- 
tion regarding this author, its concindnig poition, which is some- 
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The concluding portion of the manuscript is as follows — {stc) 
fol 208 

Tr?rqwt^ ■^gwTosr'R ’griiB 

giTiST 1 

ggsr '?1 t i 

nTff^mi’g ii ? u 

^rrf^si^fcnf^ 1 1 

j 

'sr^[^?r<^*TTsjiTtnciwT vtrafii^ gw is =? « 

This IS followed by the scribe’s words — (sic) 

f^PurrHgrffguT W’Ji'gT 

giygww^iw -gri B 

4 

?=0 8<£ fwpgrTRt?: WtffgtTW-Ti^mT ^tgWrlWTS? ftH? 

33H^ II 

The one important pomt m which this concluding portion differs 
from that of the other manuscripts is the stanza ije-j^THT , 

etc winch fixes the date, as already stated, of the composition of 
the commentary According to it the work was composed when 
3740 years of the Kali era had passed The present Kah era bemg 
5031, the work was composed 1,291 years ago, i e about 639 A D 

The date evidently coincides with the reign of Har?a If so, 
w ho w as the Vikrama or Vikramarka (cp the ending of the com- 
mentary on Kanda I in Samasraml’s edition) who is spoken of 
above as and f%flf%rrr and whose HansvamI 

claims to be ^ Ko Vikrama reigmng at Avanti about this tune is 
known to historians If there is no mistake in the above date we 
can meet this difficulty by the assumption that some subordinate 
king of Avanti is here referred to by the name or title of Vikrama 
or Viliramarka The general opimon of histonans is that about 
this time Avanti was a part of the empire of Harsa , cp C V Vaidya 
History of Medicetal Hindu India, Vol I, pp 23-25 and 36 It is 
just possible that the Vikrama referred to by Hansvami was a local 
king subordinate to Harsa Or, cannot we assume that after the 
defeat of Harsa by Pulake^m II in about 620 A D Avanti might 
have passed into the hands of the latter and therefore about 639 
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Isow let us proceed Anth the examination of the quotations 
The traceable quotations are as follous — 

I The folloAving are some of the quotations from the Manu- 
smrti — (sic) 

fol 13'’ i (XH, 94), 

qrT fqf ^ i (XII 9G) 

„ I (I, 21), 

, , Vsf l (cp XII 97) 

, ,. if«-f^ryiTrsrrJTT i (II, 13), 

, , fV§qt g I (11 10) 

„ 38“ ^ 1 (cp I, 8), 

, 83“ Tffs’g^irr i (XI, 20) 

II The following quotations can be traced to the Tisnu- 
purana — (sic) 

fol 2'’ '^?rrl% 5^<5Trr ft»iT9T-i5rra-fNJC i 

55T5I B (cp V Purana, Jiva 

nanda ed , p 371), 

fols IS” & 9") srm ’g SfngfT ^ (ggw, fol 95) i 
g2-jr^5r (jq fol 95) 55 t^ ^ 

( firogr, fol 95) d (cp V Parana p 50), 

fol 141“ ^rareftrT i 

I g^giTB'gg? n (cp Y Purana 
p 358 ) 

III The Bhagarad gita is quoted in the foUoinng cases — (sic) 
fol 23“ ^5Tq WiggrTT^ ^ UT5qsn 5 1 (III 11) 

fol 25“ M^'nif^qr ^ 1 (II, 45) 
fol 172'" | (III, 14) 

IV There are manj quotations taken from the Xirukta of 

Yaska It is not necessar'^ to give them here But there is one 
quotation (^jftr ^ rraq ) u Inch is important in so far as 

it IS taken from the 12th Varga of the 13th Adlij aja uhicli is regarded 
as the of the Xirulvta and as such a later accretion 

The quotation shous clearh that as early as the seventh centuri- 
A D the v as regarded as a part of the Xirukta The 

passage of the Commentary ivhieh contams that quotation is as 
follous — (sic) 
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In connection inth the quotations from the Varttikapatha it is 
north noticmg that the reachng of some of the Varttikas does not 
quite agree inth that of the Ka=ika e g {sic) 

fol SO"- i (cp Katika on 

II i 31) 

fol 40" i (cp Kasika on 11, 

3 IS) 

fol 60" 

(cp Kclsika on IHI 1 12) 

fol 6r 13 ^ wifttm -ST TTh ) 

(It IS noteirorthi that the last Varttika does not occur at all 
in the Kasika cp Ka&ika and Sabda-kaustuhha on III 2 3) 
fol ISO" ■?r2’r!r?nr4'r 1 (cp Ka=ika on III 3, 147) 

Besides tins, there are some occasional observations or remarks 
of the author on grammatical pomts, nhich do not quite agree mth 
the Ka-ika Some instances are — (sic) 

fol 42° fWJSSJ ^ 

5?^ I 

fol 46’ I fwnrr 

fwnr? ?^TJTn?W5TTf^ 1 , 

fol 154" ftflo tnnnig 1 

a^rf 1 (cp Kasika on IV 2 21) , 

fol 154" ■wrvreft 1 ^ I 73f? =^i*3rfn? 

^r%«ini!?5rr Tflr 1 (cp Kasika on IH, 1, 122) , 

fol 158' wr wr^TifjT 1 

Both the above facts are I think, enough to ^ihoiv that the author 
did not utilize the Kasika Vrtti wluch was composed about 650 A D , 
cp Systems of Sanshrit Grammar by Dr Belvalkar, p 35 

In this connection it is also n orth noticing that a few passages 
occurnng in the Commentaiy uhicli look like Varttikas, are not to 
be found either in the ilahabhasya or m the Kasika VTiether 
they are taken from some other source or are Harisvami s own 
observations, in the form of Varttika's it is difficult to ascertam 
Bor instance, cp (sic) 

fol 52’ Wa!i5JT Ttqnfuijfi' rta vrm I 

tfn w xm i , 
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f^siT fic^ys T I 

I (fol 3") 

I (fol 5") 

In connection -nitli this quotation it is noteworthy that the 
stanza %gfi54‘^*), eto is quoted in the Sarara bhasya on II, 
1, 33 and is there referred to a \*ittikara Cp also Savara -bhasya 
on II, 1, 38 for etc mentioned above In this connection, cp 
also Sugruta (VI, 65), Caraka (^^II, 12), Brhaddeiata (I, 35-39) 
and the Artha iastra of Kautitya (the last section) It is evident 
that the above quotation is from a very old authority 

2 On fol S'’ occurs — («ic) 

HM fearmr w I 

3 On fol 10“ occurs — (sic) 

4 On fol 32'* occuis — (sic) 

^(=’srTJr)7W'eg^?T i 

5 On fol 35" IS quoted — (sic) 

6 On fol OS" IS given — i 

In spite of the fact, already noticed, that the author is, generally 
speaking, Y<exy indefinite in specifoing the sources of Ins quotations, 
he sometimes mentions his authorities The important authorities 
which I could notice are as follows — 

, '^jenqr?)- ( of Pamm ), gT?nf«[y ( of Vyakarana, cp 
fol 5“), Hirarg or 

(sic, fol 14"), (=:^r?iTr^ ), ^ ( ='4)-dW of 

Katyayana), Sfhfh, ^«T, (cp fol 172"), ^yiPuTTr ( cp fol 

84'’), — (cp fol 59'’ ), (sic, cp 

^n^rfi , fol 150'’) 

A feiv times some crrf^r are referred to bj^ the author The 
manner in ii Inch they are referred to evidently shows that they are 
different from the traditional Naiyayikas They seem to represent 
a school of Veche interpreteis who apparently used to give more or 
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prove the authenticity of the stanza which assigns the composition 
of the u ork to 639 A D 

Before fimshing this paper it would not be out of place to give 
here a few passages from the Commentary which might throw some 
hght on the locahty, etc of the author They are — 
fol 66" etc 

fol 76" viwt TfrT ^ uftrs I I am told that this 
word IS still used in Eajputana 

fol 105“ i ^27 

srfl 1 ^ iV-ur? 1 m 1 

A companson of these passages with the stanza 

jri3T^rfhi<fts2^r mivi^ 1 

alieady quoted, shows that the author uas very likelj a native of 
pushkar near Ajmer 


HABADATTA MISBA AND HABADATTA SIVACABYA 

& & SrEYAXA.RA.V-iX ShASTBI 

The name of Haradatta Jlibra is familiar to students of Samshrt 
sacerdotal literature, b\ tlie commcntanes on the Ekagni-Kanda, 
and the Apastamba Dharnia and Gih^a Sutras Students of 
Sainskrt Grammar are also familiar with an author of the same name, 
wlio wrote the Paflamailjarl, a commentarj on the Kdul a-Vrtti 
An attempt has been made by those responsible for the Mj sore edition 
of the commentaries on the Ekagni-Kanda and the Apastamba- 
Dharma Sutras, to show that the writer of these commentaries was 
no other than the author of the Padamanjari ‘ This doubt as to 
the identit},’ it is said, ‘ will be set at rest b\ a compari‘!on of the 
subjoined e\tract from the Padamaiijarl with the commentary on 
Dharma Sutra I, i, 17, the latter mercH reiterating the unique new 
which the author of the Padamanjarl holds as to the elongation of 
tlie final lowel in the name of the person addressed and the addition 
of an fi to it in pralyabJtnddana’ ^ Then follows an extract from 
the coinmentari, on the Kduld T>lli on Panini Sutra VIII, 2, S3 
The c\ idcnce thus offered is fairly strong being founded on a pecu 
liar new, though there is onh one instance of it, and the identi- 
fication lias not been refuted up to now - Tlie identit-^ of the com- 
mentators on the Ekagni Kanda with the author of the Ujjvald, 
the conimentai^ on the Apastamba Dharma Sutras, seems to admit 
of little, if am , doubt ^ A consideration of the invocation in the 
two works, consisting in each case of two hues, the first hne. 


1 Apa’tlaniblia Vliaima Siilrai, vith Harncintta s Ojjiala, lljsore edition, 

P “ 

2 The mcie iinnctnow lodged citation of u commentarv in another woik 
IS a \orv iinsaJe guide to the identification of the tno authois Thus, Appajja 
Diksitn, in the Siiadvatta yirnaya (p 07, tc\t, Aladias Universiti edition), 
quotes freelj from Haradatta’s Ujjvala on the Sfitras in II, 9, 13 and 21 
[This IS certamlv an eaiher use of Haradatta s wort than the reference 
to it by the author of the 1 tramitrodaya, nho, according to Buhler, wrote in 
the beginning of the se\enteenth centuij and was probably the oldest writer 
on law to quote Haradatta (See Sacred Books of the East, II, p yhi) ] 

3 Sec Ekagni Kfinda, with Haradatta’s coinmentari, Mtsore edition, 


p n 
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commenter\ on Haradatta’s work, the inference seems justified that 
the whole account was made up after the time of the Kondavidu 
Sirahnga-bhupa, and grafted on to the Purana The middle of the 
fifteenth century A D is thus the lower hmit for Haradatta Siva- 
carya 

But it IS possible to fix that hmit even much higher One of 
the minor norks of Haradatta is the Panca-ratna-mahf d a collection 
of five verses, with the usual theme of the absolute supremac3 of 
Siva It IS said that a Cola prmce possiblj- Kulottunga I insisted 
on all learned men subscribmg to the supremacy of Siva if thej" 
could not refute it m argumentation Hearmg of Ramanuja, the 
great Taisnava protagomst, the king sent n ord to him too to come 
and subscribe One of the most loyal of Ramanuja’s disciples was 
Kuresa Fearmg harm for his preceptor at the hands of such an 
unscrupulous (') king the pupil personated the master, went to 
the kmg’s court, and undertook to controvert the arguments m 
favour of Siva’s supremacy A work known as the Kiireiavijaya 
purports to be an account of what Kuresa said on that occasion 
his arguments are directed, point bj' pomt, agamst those of the 
Panca-ratna-mdhld^ The latter work and its author must then 
have been contemporaneous, at the latest mth Ramanuja that is 
to saj’", the^ should have belonged to the eleventh or the very earlj 
part of the twelfth centurj AD® 

Grounds of parsimony may suggest an identification of Hara- 
datta Slisra with Haradatta Sivacar\a, especially since there is no 
conflict between the periods to which the two have to be as'signed^ 
and the former too appears to have been a Saiva (as witness his 
‘ prampatya mahddeiam etc There does not seem to be, hon ever 


S The e\-Ll king would not accept defeat m argument, it is said, and in- 
sisted on Kureta’s subscribmg to the inscription, Snat parataram na sti 
Kuresa repUed with the irreierent qiuii, dronam asti tatah param The 
furious king had Kuresa s put out Ramanuja himself had fled the kmg 
dom at the earnest persuasion of his disciples, and it was m ejale that he 
receiied the news of what had hapjiened to his beloied Kuresa There is no 
doubt that Ramanuja was awaj from the Cola countrj for some considerable 
time, at the Court of the Kmg Bittidei a, who became a Vaisnai a under the 
influence of Ramanuja, and took on the name of Tisnui ardhana 
9 See further The S'liadiaita of Snlantha, pp 69-72 
10 The identification was actually made bt the late ^DI T Ganapati 
Sastrm in his preface to the Astalayana Grhya Sutra Triiandrum Sanskrit 
Series, Ko 78, p 1 
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tions ‘ sa brahma sa Sivas sa Hans sa’nclra': so hsaiah parama 
svarat ’ The ajjpeal to another recension is likely to be more con- 
vincing, Tvhile it IS by no means unusual The Ujjvala-kara could 
not therefore have been the same as the author of the Rniti-sulti- 
mdld 

The uhole argument however, rests on an error of Buhler in 
tracing the mantras to the Taittirlya Aran 3 aLa The mantras aie 
there, no doubt, in the 5ndhra recension, but the Ujjvala-kara is 
ihmkmg of them, as present not there but in the Ekagni-Kanda 
Here too the mantras occur in the same order, wlule the pansecana 
mantras referred to in 11, 2 3, 17 occur only m the Ekagm-Kanda, 
not in the Mahanaravana Buhler’s inference as to Apastambha 
being an Andhra is thus ill-founded, ■^ince neither he nor his com- 
mentator u ould seem to have had an}’thing in mind but the mantra- 
prasna The mantrapatha was naturally knoun to Haradatta 
Sivdcari a, u ho drau s from that, too, some arguments for his favourite 
theme 

It IS, indeed, m the use made of the Ekagm-Kanda that one 
=eem& to find defimte indications of tuo Haradattas The author 
of the Sruh-srd li-mdld appeals to the Isana bah mantras^’ and to a 
mantra^® used at the upanajana ceremonv, as indicating the supre- 
mae\’ of Siva The commentary on the Ekagm-Kanda does not 
mention the supremacy’' of Siva, in either case Further, while 
the Sruli-sulti mdld treats Siva as the adhvapati (mentioned in 
the upanayana ceremonj"), the commentator, Haradatta takes the 
word to mean the Sun T^Tiat is, perhaps, more sigmficant is the 


As ^vlt^ess the interpretation of ‘ na tas\ a prana utkramanti ’ m the 
light of the reading of the other recension na tasmat prana utkramanti ’ 

IS Ete hi mantrah mantrapathe pathitah It is the Ekagni Kanda that 
IS known as the mantrapatha or raantrapra^na 

1® See Ekagni Kanda mth Haradatta’s commentarj , Mj sore edition, 
V 2 

1" Ibid , pp 173-177 

1^ Ibid, p 91 adhianam adh\apate ^resthasya ’dhvanah param aSIya 
1® Ibid Surj a ' aham tvat prasadat ^rej askarasi a brahma caryamargasva 
paryantam a^nuilja. Sudar^anacarj a understands a reference to Sna, the 
Supreme Being, who is the Lord of the siv adha as, as being bey ond them , 
that the Supreme Being is beyond the adhaas is testified to by ^ruti, nhich 
declares the released one to attain to what is bey ond the adhi as , so ’dh^ anah 
pSram apnoti (Katha Vpanuad) 



THE DHVANTALOKA AND THE TEXT OF THE 
DH VANIKARIKAS 

Pbok Srs'APBASAD Bhattachakya 
Presiiency College, Calcutta 

‘ sr ^rf^fsnr? sr ftntnTnmsf^ i ’ 

Tlie generally accepted view that the basic Kuril da contained 
and commented on in Anandavardhan’s celebrated work, the 
Dlivanyalola, were composed hy an earlier writer, who has chosen 
to remain anonymous and whom it has been the fashion amongst 
scholars to call the Dhianildra, was challenged some years ago, 
amongst others, by Dr A Sankaran of iladras^, nho still persists 
m his view, as represented in his reeentlj' published nork. Theories 
of Rasa and DJiiani - He regards the arguments adduced by the 
upholders of the old vnen as insufficient and unconvincing and places 
some facts nhich he thinks would turn the scale and establish the 
identity of the Dhvamkdra vnth Anandavardhana At the outset 
we must make it clear that the printing of the DhtanydloJ a with the 
Locand in the Kdvyamdld edition has been done in a most slipshod 
manner and it is this that has contributed, in no small a degree, to 
accentuate differences in view amongst scholars Abhinavmgupta, 
who by no means is the earhest commentator ® on the totalised n ork, 
the Dhvanydlola, m his Locand, has, in several instances,* shown 
us the proper text of the Kdnlds nhich read differently and appear 
in distorted form in the printed text Moreover, there are traceable 
m the Vriii work and in the commentarj'' definite grounds which 


1 !Phe Authoistnp oj the Dhiamlarikas (Proceeding'; of the Third Oriental 
Conference, Mach vs pp S5-S9) 

- Or, Aspects oJ Literary Criticism Madras TJm\ ersity Publication, 1930 
3 There was an earlier commentator, the Candrikakara, whose com- 
mentan is referred to bj Mahimabhatta in the introductory \erses to his 
Vyat limvela, as well as Iw Abhina\a himself faff 
vrfvi I p GO, also pp 123 124, 136, 140, 142 43, 157, 

173 201, 205 206) Some or all these references maj be to the Candrifa 

1 e g I 3 (aide Locana, p 13) p 23 (S K De — Text ol Kavyulot a- 
Jocana Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University) 
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therefore not to be surprised at that authors like Jlahimabhatta, 
Jlamniata, and Vis%anatha did not often discriminate between the 
DhianiJdra and Ananda Of the atanlariJas Raja‘-ekhara,^® irho 
comes nearest to -Snanda m point of time a'^cribes a parilarailola 
and not a KanJu to Ananda and this does not disturb our position 
The same arguments uould apply to the cases of Kiintaka-® and 
Ksemendra,'^ (until modifications as apparent from the above) so 
much relied on bv Dr Sankaran 

But the quotation from the Abhuiaiabharaft, relied on by 
Di f^ankaran/- cannot, it maj be urged, be so easily disposed of The 
Kdrila (III, 16 in the XS edition) is, in our \neu, 

a genuine Kuril d, forming the text of the origmal Dlaanildrilds 
We ban e aireadj referred to Abhinava s doubts in the matter of the 
fixing of the text and, moreoier it is quite conceivable that he was 
rchmg on his niemorj (for Abhinaxa as ue haxe indicated admits 
nnd accepts the fact that some vieus uere incorporated ui the 
D/aanijdMa, uliich oued their parentage to Ananda himself), — and 
uhat man is infallible ’ We have such cases of erroneous ascnp- 
tion bx illustrious masters in other departments of Sanskrit learning 
To come ncaier to our subject Visvanatha in Ins Sdlutyadarpanci 
(Chap VI, page 316, Jliananda’s edition)-’ ascribes a Kdrild to 
Dhamka, ulnch he should haxc ascribed to Dhananjaxa, for Dhanaii- 
jaya is the reputed author of the KdriJd text and Dhamka that of 
the Vrtti text of the DamriipaJ a Here, too, as in the case under 

1® Kaii/amiDiurnfa, p 16 (^Dtnani/aM a, p 137) 

The preceding prose portion m the K JS shows that the author nas mere!} 
giving the siilistance of ^nanda’s Mews Or was Rgja^ekhara quoting from 
t!ie unknown work Tallialola of -Xnandn, referred to in Locana on TV (Tide 
the 2cx.l of KuiyaloJa locana It' p 17 — edited bj S Iv De ) 

I a! rokijiiala, p S9 (2nd edition) Here also as m a discussion of the 
same question m the T yal tnnel a, the teim has been loose}} used for 

£1 III 24 of Dhianyalol a (printed edition), cited on the Aiicttyaticdracaryt 

The remarks noted m 

tins connection in the body ol this paragraph apply mutatis mutandis in the 
case of Kimtokn and Ksemendra 

£3 Tlie ‘'uhityadarpana a reference to and includes refer 

ences to Chapter t , pp 9, 13, 15, 10, 203, 220, 223 The confusion between 
the Dhinntlara and ^uandayardhana occurs in a couple of case= and 
similaily explained 
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tion of DJtvam noticed in I, 13 ( i^T i 

ariprt^f^'? g ll ) or m the prosaic Kdrtld (III 

3‘it9fl3^ I li — seems stnkmgh at variance 

nith the elaborate, refined, discussion and often poetical finish of 
expiession, as in tlie tntiie foiuth nddi/ota and the manner of cariying 
a discussion over tlie same in I, 20 and 21 It appears to us that the 
entire fouith nddyota is more likely than not an apocryphal vork so 
far as the original Dlivamldril as are concerned Here it is that the 
use of halting forms and enclitic particles, of poetic similes and ana- 
logies IS carried to a limit fai exceeding that of a technical u oik, untram 
mellcd bj considerations of matter and content A favouritism for 
certain vords®” and for restiicted meanings of them evinces itself iii the 
portion uhicli ne uould ascribe to Ananda Excepting the intro- 
ductoiy Kdrikd, composed in the Sdrdiilavikrldita and tiro lerses 
composed in the iqiajdti, uliich certainly form a part of the original 
work, the Kdrilds of the Dhiainkara aie composed in anustubli 
and dryd, the formei being piepondeiant m number Aiianda- 
vaidhana’s additions are all in the form of amistubh verses, excejiting 
in the last three Kdrilds, the fourth tiddyola, composed in the ratlio 
ddhatd mdlim and the sikhanm, lather imusual meties for the true 
Kdrikd form It ma 3 ' be noted in passing that in the apoci}'phal 
portion Ananda has tiied to escape detection by explaining the uoids 
in the Kdrikds in the vitti following, exaetty as if thej' are others 
composition, in the manner w e find illustrated, e g m the Val rok 
tijivita 

We can noiv sum up our conclusions thus — In the verse-foims 
of exjiressioii in the text of the DItvanydJoka , excepting, of course, 
illustrations and authoritative citations definitely so mentioned, 
we find three different catagories of matter — 

(i) Tlie original Kdrilds of the Dhvamkara, which, all told,, 
■would come up to not more than ninety in number 
and end with III, 51 of the printed edition 
{ll) The samgrahasloka paiikarasloka (vide explanation in 
Locana, p 34) and aniaiaslolas (foi explanation 
of which term we have to look to Hemacandia’s 
KavydnnSdsanaviteka (p 392 in the Kdvyamdld edition). 


33 e g fmilj, ufinn (u^ed m a special sense I 15— as 

opposite to the ordinary sense as in I 0, IV 1, 0) 




BHRNGADUTA]M— A ISfEW KHANDA KAVYA 
S P Chatukvedi, 

Lectiacr in Sanslnt, Morris College, Nagpur 

1 Introduction The main purpose of tins paper is to hung 
before scholars some interesting points of information about Bhrnga- 
dutam — a recently found nork of the Duta-literature tj^e But 
before that, we propose to make some general observations on the 
Duta -literature itself 

2 General remail s on the Diita literature The poetical works 

in the Sanskrit literature are divided into and j 

of them, the latter is further divided into Mahakavyas and Khanda- 
kavyas The chief difference between a Mahakavya and Khanda 
kavya is that in the latter, the author takes up a particular event 
and deals with it in a comparatively limited scope , while the author 
of a Mahakavya has to take up a plot consisting of a number of 
smaller events The rhetoricians have laid down rules about the 
size of, and the subjects dealt with in, a Mahakavya There are 
several things which must find their place in the descriptive part 
of a Mahakavya ^ The writer of a Khanda-kavya has got this ad- 
vantage that he is not required to describe all these things , he takes 
up a particular theme of his own choice and exercises his poetic 
imagination In this ivay, a poet can show the best of his poetic 
talents in a Khanda kavya To judge the real merits of a poet, 
we should, therefore, look at his Khanda-kavj’'as, if any , there we 
will find the height of bis poetic conception and imaginative faculty 

Meghaduta of Kalidasa is umque in the Sanskrit literature in 
so far as it had led many later poets to imitate it This very fact 
is a living proof of the excellence and intrinsic worth of Kahdasa’s 


^ Cf (6 322 4) 

’5fTrrWWrre»3II'!TT I 

etc 
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of incorporating a line or lines of all the verses of Meghaduta has 
immensely helped the preservation of the text and lejectmg later 
interpolations ^ 

3 BhmgadTitam — a recently found Dida Jdti/a Theie are already 

two works ^ belonging to the Duta literature, which have identical 
or similar names One of these, or is composed by 

Vasudeva, a court-poet of Eavi-Vaima the ruler of Cahcut In this 
work, the speaker sends a message to his wife who has been separated 
from him by a It contains 192 verses There is another 

work named composed by Riidra Njmya-Vacaspati In 

this work, Rama sends a message to Sita in Lanka through a bee 
The work, which we are going to describe,® has for its theme a love- 
message sent b^ a GopI to Sri Krsna through a bee 

The manuscript of the work is m private possession The 
owner has landl}^ allowed the piesent writer to copy it and would 
be glad to allow its pubhcation 

4 Description of the MS The MS is in a fanlv good condition 
and tolerablj well-written on thick paper It is dated 1752 Vikrama 
Samvat=1696 AD 

“ ^ isrqjur ( * *r ) (*) ii ii 

It contains 19 leaves or 37 written pages, there being 9 or 10 
hues and 3 or 4 verses m each page The MS preserves the com- 
plete text except two stanzas (77, 78) uhich are omitted It is diffi- 
cult to account for this omission After the 76th stanza, ve get 
directlj a stanza numbered 79tli Perhaps it is due to the scribe’s 
nustake The scribe of the work is one Ramakrsna, resident of 
Sukara-Ksetra 

D (m the end) 

He seems to have been an incompetent scribe He makes no 
difference at places between ^ and sf, vt and sj and ^ and n 
Shortemng and lengthening of vowels against metre are also seen 
Omission and substitution of letters have made it difficult to restore 
the original text in seveial cases The verse (56) has been misnum- 
bered as (65) Sometimes consonants are reveised (e g for w*^) 


1 See the Introductions of Meghaduta as edited bi Pathak and Hultzsch 

2 See p 279 (Ind Hist Quaiterlj }, Vol III, Iso 2 

3 TJus uork has not been noticed bj Mr Chakras arti 

40 
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1696 A D , the date of the MS The fact that the JIS was ■u’xjtten 
m Sukara-ksetra, and that various details are given about wsjjjfji 
indicates that the author may have hved, at least for some time, m 
the Western U P 

7 The ivorl proper The work contains 126 verses in Manda- 

laianfa metre Unhke Meghaduta there are no and 

'3'nv+iui divisions m the work All the verses go to form one 
umt — ^the work itself The last stanza^ is in Upajati metre and 
states the names of the author and the work 

8 Subject-matter A Gopi m artificial anger ( ) 

has quarrelled with Sri Krsna and spends a restless mght The 
following morning, she sees, near hy, a bee hum min g merrily on the 
opeiung lotus flowers With big tears in her sleep-idle eyes, she 
breathes a heavy sigh and asks the bee to take her message to her 
lover Sri Krsna The way shown to the messenger is not exactly 
one which the messenger must follow to reach his destination What 
our author aims at is to mention and describe the vanous scenes of 
aspifH which are of great mterest to the Gopi and other devotee^ 
of Sri Krsna The bee is asked to go first to the house of Kanda 
(■qrf^ The garden, the Malati-bower, scents of 

amorous spouts the arch — all these are admirably 

described Then comes the Royal avenue ( ), where 

beautiful damsels are seen hurrying to their lovers’ places and 
heart attracting ball games ( ) are being played 
Reaching Gokul through a spacious gate, the messenger is to see 
the image of Ganesa in the court j'^ard, and the worship of Rohini 
He IS advised to enjoj’^ the playing on musical instruments and the 
amorous dance in honour of the deity Thence he goes to the way 
leadmg to the Yamuna river and hstens to the witty and confidential 
talks of the ladies who have gone there to fetch water He is to 
keep himself aloof from these temptations and proceed on his under- 
taken errand Kow comes the temple of (the goddess of 

speech) by whose grace even the ammals can compose excellent 
poetic hnes " This is followed by a very beautiful descnption of 
Lord Siva’s temple ( ) 

1 Quoted abo\ e 

(Verse 40 ) 
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Tliese fcAv instances, quoted uay of should 

“suffice to sho^\ tlie close similarity 

There are two impoitant feature-^ m iihicli Bhrngaduta stands 
in marked contrast iiitli Jleghadfita In Blirngaduta, the interest 
of the poet lies in describing the various scenes of I The 

separation of the Goiii from her lovei is not caused by anj’^ external 
agency, as is found in the cuise of Kuveia in Meghaduta Naturally 
there is no need of mentiomng and describing othei cities rivers and 
mountains, as the Gopi and Sri Kisna are in the same place — the 
Vxajabhumi Hence no geographical description is given here 

The second important feature of Bhingaduta is that the con- 
ception of love depicted here is not jiuiely human but divine Sri 
Krsna is not regaided as a human figure In various places, fre- 
quent refeiences are made to his dmne aspect In the very first 
line of the book he is called In the 6th verse, 

he IS said to bo srfTmqvyTOmTsrryfhs? He is referred to as 

•J 'J 

^vr, (94.) as f*T^fnr%g (120) 

He IS said to be for In the 89th verse, 

the messenger is uarned that he should not regard those damsels 
jilaMng uitli Sil Ki^na as ordinary human beings They are said 
to haAe descended on the earth to serve Lord Visnu m the form 
of Sii Kisna 

So here ue liave got what is called of vif^rHui 

(Conjugal love aspect of the Path of Devotion) In the Indian 
thought of the Mediseval period, there iveie three mam currents of 
vf^iKTJT (Path of Devotion), (companion aspect) as in the 

uorks of Suradasa, (servant-aspect) as in the u orks Tulasidasa, 

and (conjugal loi e aspect) as in the woiks of kbrabai 

It IS the last path of serving God that finds expression m the 
utterances of the Gojii She savs in verse 122 that she has no 
faith in the dry doctrines of Vedanta and final absorption in the 
absolute, uhat she desires most fondlj'^ is that she should come in 
personal contact uith her blaster and serve Him uith speech, mind, 
and body 



{V) 
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^rfrfhr ^isfr^r ii 


Besides tlie difficulfcj* of taking wpsn^ in the sense m'on^fkcjv 
and dragging 'sf^rnr the object of from the fourth ■'ti^ 

the word used as an epithet of vsfutf (^lotlier of Sil 

Kisna, the lover of ifr?)’) is simjilj levoltmg In the loth verse, ^ 
honerer the poet uses ffV as an epithet of 

As ve have already said, the work is not 
devoid of poetic cicellence We shall bring this paper to a close 
by quotuig a few good verses from the book 
(un) T^Tifq: fftm ’ffTtKTV 

wyivrtef ^flsftss^rg^raiTi'tT 

w m^srr*r ii 

(120) ^srr Baffin ^rm^rr 

»ttr fvsffT vfl#g I 

fsRTfnfir ^ 

c^tJrl^ Tiynmusn nrft f^^rro^g*! li 


These maj be regarded as good instances of TUJKgur Below, I 
am quoting belov beautiful stanzas as they reveal the poets’ power 
of simiile description 


(15) 


(23) 


(31) 


^ ’JPT ^ 

’■fl^rvra' fft i 

^■^515) aialtoaf'S'iivi ’cfwfrnrv^'rar 

■ara^ifn w^urwr ^wrefvq i! 

ftrvfk ^^#1 ^ff{irn®n: 

<N ^ 

-sqTffn^r l 

?T<f^3<3r«Tr wfs II 

c\ 

^TJjrrn? ^in*fr 


^ frri v^ i w ’er(%^ ^ ^TKnfsrsfrw 


1 Quoted below 
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THE IXDO LUP.OPJEAX FOArELVXD A RESTATEMEXT 
OF THE QCISSTIOX 

Dr Tk vcir J S T vnAPOiii u \ B A Pn D , Barrister at Lair 

One of the nio«t fa'-ciiinting branche-s of tlie science of Linguistic? 
IS timt knoMU as Urqc'-rlnrhtc of Lingm«tic PalaioiitologA It deals 
\iith tlie prclnstonc antiquities and culture of the people who had 
been the speakers of tiie fanui\ of the HngiiagCb being imc?tigated 
And one of the f|uc''tions that conic? up in thi? connection i& that 
of the onguinl home from which these language ‘-ticaras hare fust 
btirtcd Foi the Iiido European language? tins pioblem is of len 
‘•pccia! uitercht to n? 

Bunng me ?tiidfnt dne? I was icrr much stiiick be the gieat 
eaiiete of opinions about tins point held be sdiolar? of reie gieat 
reputation ,iiid I could not quite see in\ w n through all these 
mutualh coutiadictore theoiics It nine be just as well to give 
a short siininian of the lanotis news Jield and then I would pioceed 
to explain how these waned opinions aio«o 

I heheie it wa« .Max Ifullci who fir-,t gaio seiious attention to 
tills que>stion and he propounded what is known as the ‘ Ccntial- 
Asian IIomelaiKl tiicon It held ground for some i ears in Europe 
and for i good deal longer in India ' Then Dr Latham of King’s 
College, Cambridge, came out with the idea that the Homeland was 
to he sought somewhere in Scandinavia Other theories followed 
proposing tlie ‘'outh-eastorn shoies of the Baltic,- various parts of 
Gcrmnna and other European lands Among these latter the theon 
most widclj accepted at present is that proposed In Prof Di 0 
Schrader of the Unncrsitj of Breslau, who in his famous book 
SpracJiiergletrJnntg vnd Urgesclnclitc has declared the lower course 
of the rncr Volga as the most likeh homeland And quite recentlv 


^ Tills IS pnrll\ tine to the loasoa that we in India, ns Asiatics would IiUe 
to ha\o the wncicnt homo nearer our part of the world Europeans on the 
other hand, since the time of Latham, hn\e been almost solidh for a European 
home 

2 The reason for this was that Lithuanian the I E Innguatre spoken m that 
part, shows the most primitne tipo of structure among the modern I -E- 
langiinges 
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I feel also that in all these investigations sufficient attention 
has not been paid to the mutual connections between the various 
languages of the I -E familv Too much attention is paid to names 
of plants and animals and to varioas v oids of material culture and 
practicallv none at all t-o the grammatical relationships between the 
languages themselves These last are verv valuable in showmg 
V hich languages of the I -E family have been long in contact 
with one another The &st great division of tins famil} is into 
the htam and the centum groups This is a verj' significant point 
as tins division corresponds, of course loughly, to the geographical 
division of Asiatic and European 

Another pomt -Hhich is almost always ignored m these iinestiga- 
tions IS that about the local distribution of land and water in am 
particular locahtj’ at the period n hich we are discussing This penod 
should carr\ us back quite 10,000 j'ears if not more, and though the 
continents and the oceans were then very much as they are now,, 
still in any paiticular locality* the chief features of the landscape 
veie substantially diSerent Of course theoretically all worker® 
admit the importance of this pomt, but in actual practice it is mostly" 
foigotten 

Closely associated with this local difference is the change of 
climate The chmate of those ancient dajs was very appreciabh 
different in particular localities from vhat it is now But still ve 
find scholars argumg as if there was no difference and that con- 
sequently'^ the population of a locality had always been as sparse as 
it IS now 

Whde considermg the various theories advanced for the ‘ ancient 
home ’ (the TJrheimaf) I have come dehberately to the conclusion that 
they are all correct m one respect, viz that the locahty pointed out 
Mas indeed for some considerable time a centre of the I -E peoples ^ 
In other vords, these various localities pointed out uere rather sub 
centres or halting places of vanotis branches during their migrations - 
while the Vrlmmat was quite different 


1 I ittach no ethnological significance to this phrase I mean mereh the 
people (of anv race Mhatsoe\er) who speak one of the I E languages 

2 Tilak has suggested that the lands enumerated m the first chapter of the 
VendMad might actualh indicate m their order the actual route of the Iranian 
migration from the original Polar home to their final settlement m lyestern 
Iran at Ragha (Hae) 
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to the sun at is required that the sun should be visible well above 
the horizon And m the Polar regions the sun is below the honzon 
for weeks at a time And the description ‘ untd the birds begin to 
fly \ etc has been clearly understood by an ancient commentator 
to mean the return of the Spring In parts of modem Persia the 
wmters are indeed severe, and a blizzard of exceptional seventy 
may hold up a funeral for two or three dajs, but never for ueeLs 
at a tune as has been contemplated in the passages quoted 

3 The destruction of Airj>^ana Vaeja by ice and snow has been 
very clearly descnbed in the second chapter of the Vendidad The 
passages are so clear and their meaning so undisputed that it seems 
a wonder whj' the obvious conclusion about a Polar Home has been 
overlooked The only explanation seems to be the ineradicable 
preconception that the polar regions have always been umnhabitable 
and that Airyaiia Vaeja could not be anything other than modern 
Iran In this second chapter, the Legend of Yima, the son of Yivan- 
ghvat (Yama Vaivasvata) is given He is reputed to have ruled for 
long ages m great splendour and magnificence So prosperous u ere 
his people, and so greatty did they multiply that three times they had 
to seek other homes and to migrate And every time they migrated 
souiJmards From the Horth Polar regions all directions are neces- 
sarity south Then uhen 800 jeats of Yuna’s reign had passed 
Ahuramazda minted him and his counsellors to a conference on the 
banks of the Vehdati, and addressed him thus 

‘ 0 Yima, thou fair son of Vivanghvat, upon this wicked corporeal 
world will descend winters, and through shall come fierce deadly 
cold Upon this uncked material world shall come wmters and 
through these shall fall first of all deep snow extendmg from the 
high mountam tops to the depths of the v aters ^ 

‘And all the three kinds of ammals here, 0 Yima, shall disappear, 
those which live in the most terrilio wildernesses, and those which 
live on the tops of moimtams, and those which live (domesticated) 
in the river valleys (even though protected) in well-built stalls 

‘ Before the cold there is (at present) m this land the production 
of food, and there is water m plenty for its irrigation after the meltmg 
of the (winter’s) snow But (later on), 0 Yima, the land here shall 


1 The translation is here somevrhat disputed The vord used here ja 
aiedwja [gen sg ot aredvt (the waters)] Apparently the deep sea is meant 
See m\ Seleciions from Aicsta and Old Persian, p I, 1, 232 
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and describes it m some detad That the Indian tradition also 
supports this vieir has been amply demonstrated by Tilak and I 
need not here recapitulate his arguments 

An objection may be raised at this stage and ne mav be asked 
•why the names of the cities, riyers and mountains mentioned in this 
ancient tradition are fomid m Modern Iran Here we have to 
deal with a fundamental emotion of the human being, the love of 
the homeland Englishmen have colomsed all over the world and 
wherever they have gone the^' have earned with them the beloved 
names of the Mother country, London and Thames, York and Cam- 
bridge, Oxford and Windsor, and many others If, sa3 , several thousand 
years hence England disappears and these English place names survive 
onlj' m New Zealand, would anj’^ one be justified in sa'vmg that New 
Zealand was the original home of the Enghsli people These well- 
loved names do contrive to survive for incrediblj long ages 

We must also bear in mind that though durmg the Ice Age the 
mam contments and oceans of the n orld were much the same as at 
present, still there were very considerable differences m the topo- 
graphy of any particular region The region of Central Asia was 
yerj different in those daj's Judgmg by what is known of the steadilj* 
falhng level of the Caspian Sea ■within historical times, it uould not 
be veiy -wrong to sav that at tJie period we are considering a vast 
sea occupied much of the area of the Central Asian steppes of to-day 
Naturally the climate and consequently the fauna and flora would 
liave been also very different from now ^ 

Thus it will be seen that I regard Tilak’s hjqiothesis to be the 
most hkety, viz that the I -E homeland u as m the North Polar 
regions The vanous centres indicated by the various scholars vere 
as a matter of fact sub centres making the various halts during the 
wanderings of the various branches on their uaj to their homes 
m historical tunes The first dmsion of the I -E languages mto the 
sntam- and the rentum-gioups marks the two lines of migrations one 
tovards Asia and the other towards Europe The former, I behese, 
vas fust stopped from further progress south-nards bj’ the great 
sea m Central Asia and slowly one branch moved off westwards 
up to the banks of the Volga, which forms the sub-centre mentioned 
by Schrader The subsequent migrations" and those of the centum- 

1 See Ellswolth Huntingdon’s fascinating book. The Pulse of Asia 
" See note 2, p G37, Supra 
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Prof Suniti Kujiar Ch4TTEKji, M A (Cal ), D Litt (Lond ), 
Khaira Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics, 

Calcutta University 

§ 1 It has been, found convenient, taking into consideration its 
general trend of development, to divide the history of Indo-Aryan 
into three Stages Old, Middle, emd New , or. Primary, Secondary, and 
Tertiary, follonmg Grierson in the LSI and elsewhere (where be 
employs the terms ‘ Prmiarjf Prakrits, Secondary Pialcrits, and 
Tertiarj’^ Prakrits,’ emphasising upon the colloquial character of the 
speech as distinguished from the literar 3 ' forms of it like Vedic and 
Sanskrit) In a loose v a.y we can speak of these three Stages, em- 
ploying broad Indian terms, as Sanskrit (or Vedic, Vaidik), PraJnt, 
and BJiasd The whole history of Indo-Aryan for some 2,500 years 
commencing roughly from 1500 B C and continuing down to the 
present daj^ can be best surveyed as a chronological sequence only by 
a proper appreciation of the principles underlying this three fold 
division 

§ 2 Grierson has briefly indicated (in the LSI , Vol I, Part 1 , 
1927, p 122), the characteristics of these three stages As he says, 
there is no difficulty in recognismg the mam distinctive peculiarities 
of each group or stage The situation I have sought to describe m 
=ome detail in my ODBL , pp 16-20 Taking phonetic alteration 
as the fundamental thing in spoken language, ve may note briefly 
that the Secondarj'^ or AHA stage started with the assimilation of 
the consonant combinations of the Primary or OIA stage , that the 
MIA stage was further characterised at a later period in its history 
by the dropping of the stops and the weakemng of the aspirates to h 
(except in the case of the cerebrals, and, in some dialects, of the 
palatals), and further by a modification of the mtervocal -m- to -& 
(and of -1 , n- to -1 , -n-) , and that the Tertiarj' or NIA stage came 
in with the simplification of the assimilated double or long consonants 
of MIA to smgle or short consonants This treatment of the double 
consonants of MIA ma 5 ' be taken to be the crucial thing in consi 
dering the dev elopment of NIA View ed from this standpoint, w e 
might say that certain form-i of NIA , or rather, certam modern 
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lOUU B C (cf Hem Chandra Ray Cbandhim, ‘The Antiquity of the 
Rigveda’ m the Calcutta Review for October, 1924, pp 73-74) 
The compilation into a Veda-book occurred some time later — in the 
loth or 9th centurj'^ B C , and it is unthinkable that the compilation 
of the hymns in even one corpus rvas possible rnthout some sj'stem 
of anting, hoa soever crude and merely mnemome it might be 
Judging from the yet unsteieotjped and faulty and hesitating 
oithograiihv of the ASoka inscriptions, the introduction of ariting 
among the speakers of Indo Ar^mn could not have been verj' much 
antenor to the 3rd or 4th century B C (It does not matter a-hether 
the mtioduction a as the result of an adaptation of a foreign 
alphabet, or ahether it a as the emploiment of an eailier, pre- 
An an system of anting for Arj''an, oi ahether again it a'as an 
invention of a a ise man among Aryan speakers themselves ) The 
first ariting doivn of the Vedic hymns m a Veda-book occurred some 
time betiveen composition of the latest hymns (about 1000 B C ) and 
a few centuiies before the oldest Brahmi inscriptions it could very 
well hare occurred nearer 1000 B C than 500 B C The Prakntisms 
could either have been present m the time of these latest hymns, or 
they crept m later, before or about the time of writing doan the 
hj'mns In anj' case, we would not be justified m taking the appear- 
ances of the JIIA chaiacteristics m any lA dialect prior to 1000 B C 
The beginnings of the Secondarj’’ stage could therefore be very well 
taken back to the commencement of the 1st millennium B C or even 
to the close of the 2nd millennium It is quite conceivable that 
starting in the Eastern part of the Hindustan plains, the MIA or 
Secondarj"^ character gradually spread into the North-West, so that by 
the time of Asoka even the Panjab dialects had at least partially 
entered into the MIA Stage At the time of Panini who might very 
veil have been a contemporarj^ of the Buddha the North-Western 
dialects were sufficiently close to the Primary oi Old Indo Arj’an 
stage as to enable a high or liteiary form of them to be designated as 
LauLil a or ‘current' or ‘popular’ speech by that great gram- 
marian 

§ 4 We need not go into details of the evolution of Middle 
or Secondary Indo-Aryan Suffice it to say that epigraphical 
evidence as veil as the eMdence of the early Prakrit grammar and 
literature v ould indicate that the second great phonetic change in 
the Secondary stage — the loss of the intervocal stops and the 
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conjugational system, besides a number of linguistic devices like the 
compound verb and the echo word, which perhaps n ere quite com 
raon or at least latent in the latter part of the Secondarj" stage 
One might say that m the matter of these devices there vas an 
assertion of the non-Aryan speech-feeling (Sprachgefuhl) which was 
suppressed or stifled m the literar5’’ languages growing under the 
shadow of Sanskrit 

The earhest direct eiidence (well-attested m both date and in 
faithful transmission) from the vernacular side is unfortunate^ very 
late, too late to be of use to us for giving ns any mdication as to 
when the Tertiarj' stage was first entered in CIA , m particular 
locality There are some few fortunate languages and dialects like 
Marathi of which the oldest specimens in connected sentences go 
back to some epigraphical documents of the 12th century, and there 
aie others like Panjabi and Gurkliali w’hose oldest remains belong 
onlj to the 16th and 18th centuries The oldest JISS of works m 
a Western Hindi oi Eastern Hindi dialect aie not older than the 
16th century Eor Bengali, we have documents which undoubtedh 
go back to times before 1200 A C , but the^ are preserved m late 
and corrupt MSS , and it is in connection with their date of com- 
position and genuineness in retaining mtact the language of then 
authors that the question of the development of the Tertiarj stage 
may receive some light In the absence of satisfactory connected 
pieces of composition, we have to fall back upon mdividual itoids 
for the period of A C 600 or o00-1200, which witnessed the rise 
of NIA A great deal of AjiabhramSa literature was produced all 
over Northern India during this period and later (a good aperQU of 
which we find in the Introduction to the edition of the Bkaiisa 
yatta-1 aha by C D Dalai and P D Gune, Baroda, 1923 pp 36-47) 
Literary languages are consciously archaistic — so that although the 
NIA stage w as arrived at in the spoken language during this period, 
the bulk of literature did not care to record the change, using by 
preference the olden forms But in epigraphic and other contem- 
porary records we frequently find unexpected forms indicating a 
latei stage of development, and these, where they are genuinely 
indicative of the actual pronunciation, act as flashes of light in the 
midst of the surrounding darkness 

§ 6 In the earhei inscriptions, both Biahml and Kharosthi, there 
IS no doubt that a rigid system of orthography was not } et in vogue 
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published from Pans, in 1928, Ins ‘Chants Mj'stiques de Kanha et 
de Saraha — Les Dohakosa (en --ipabhramsa, arec les Versions tibe- 
taines) et Les Carya (en rieux-Bengah), arec Introduction, Voca 
bulaires et notes,’ •which is one of the most noteworthy scholar- 
Iv works on late 3IIA and early KIA published within recent 
years In this work Dr Shahidullah re-edits the Apabhramsa and Old 
Bengali writings of the two Siddhas, Kanha and Saraha as first 
brought out by ^DI Di H P Sastri The comparison with the 
Tibetan version as in the Bstan Hgyur has enabled Dr Shahidullah 
to suggest some better readings for the Apabhramsa dohds for the 
16 Carj’iis (12 by Kanha, and 4 by Saraha) he has re edited, he 
did not have the checkmg help of an 3 ’- Tibetan or other version, but 
he has nevertheless suggested some very plausible corrections Now , 
Kanha and Saraha as authors of these Apabhramsa as well as Old 
Bengali verses are taken by Dr Shahidullah respectively to the 
beginnmg of the 8th centur}^ and of the 11th century (700 A C and 
1000 AO) I have nothmg to say about the date of Saraha About 
Kanha, a number of sj nchromsms on the basis of Lama Taranatha’s 
date of 657 A C as the time of Matsyendranatha’s arrival in Nepal 
and of Bharfcrhari’s death year as given by I-tsing as 651 A C lead 
Dr Shahidullah to propose 700 A C as the age of his foruit It is 
to be carefully enquired mto how far the gossiping account of Tara 
iiatha about the advent of IMatsj'endranatha into Nepal and the non- 
Bengali tradition making Gopicandra (who was a contemporarj'- of 
Kanha and a disciple of Goralisanatha) a nephew of Bhartrhari can 
be taken as sober histor\ In any case, if Kanha the author of the 
12 CarjdS reallj flourished about 700 A C, then that will have a 
great importance in settling our scheme of chronology with reference 
to the development of the Tertiary stage of Indo Aryan For the 
12 Carya poems are already, in the form we find them, in the Terti 
arj stage — both as regards the simplification of the double conso- 
nants and the development of the new declinational and conjuga 
tional devices So that, assuming Kanha’s age to have been 
700 A C , we shall have to admit, (i) either the Tertiary stage had 
been fullj' established before 700 AC, or (n) the texts themselves 
are late, the}" have either been fathered on Kanha (and his contem- 
poraries), 01 they are latei alterations of earlier texts which were 
piobably composed in a veinaeiilar or hterar\ speech of the (late) 
Secondary (MIA ) stage 
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The evidence is very slender, it must be confessed , too slendei 
to build anything positive upon But it would not warrant the 
assumption that there was anything like the finished Tertiaiy stage as 
earl^ as 700 A C The other alternative proposed before for the 
age of the Carlas ascribed to Kanha (viz 950-1200) seems more 
plausible 

§ S We hai e another and rather unexpected source of infor 
mation in this matter, and this should be scrutmised Sanskrit was 
studied bj’’ the Buddhists of Central Asia and China during the 1st 
millenmum A C , by Sogdians, IChotanese, Kucheans, Uigur Turks, 
Tibetans, and Chinese , and as aids to the acquirement of Sanskrit, in 
addition to bilingual texts (as in Kuchean), there were at least iico 
short Sanskrit Chuiese dictionaries dating from the 7th-Sth eenturies 
vhich have been found These dictionaries were evidently much 
studied m Chma and Japan and Japanese editions were jiublished 
in the 17th centurj They give the Sanskrit words in 7tli centurv 
North-Indian characters, with the sound transcribed in Chinese 
characters follov ed by the Chinese equivalent These have recently 
been edited and iiubhshed by my fnend and colleague Dr Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi (Dem Le%iques Sanslnt Chinois, Yol I, Pans, 1929) 
The first one — the Fan Yu Ts’ten Tso Wen bvl-tsingis slightly earlier 
than the second (the Fan Yu Tsa Ming), uhich, dating from the 8th 
centurv, uas compiled by Li Yen, a Kuchean In these works, 
especially in the latter, we have a good many corrupt and Prakritic 
forms rather than Sanskrit The phonology of these Prakritic forms 
ampl}’’ demonstrates that the Sanskrit words were modified by a N -W 
dialect Kow these N -W dialects were originally vritten in the 
KharosthI character, which avoided double consonants and long 
vowels When the Korth Western speeches adopted b\ the 7th 
century the siddha mdU kd alphabet v Inch is found in these dictionaries 
and which is developed out of the Brahmi, it is just likely that the 
original style of orthography uas continued So that they could 
write, as in Li Yen’s dictionary, vrJa for vrkka, masa=mas&a for 
amabru, degha-=diggha for dtrglia, %ica for ueea, vatnla for iafhila = 
tarltda, adapi=adyd,j)i, kvana=lMvanna^'^l avanda for J aradda = 
Jayarda, tanura for tannura=taniula latulaiov laiidu — lattuka — 
laddula, muga for mugga=^mudga, sana=&anna = sanda, bhatdra — 
bliattdra=bliarld, etc, etc These and similar vords have « + one 
consonant, which is quite in accordance with Kharosthi orthograph\ 
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East Bengali than in West Bengah The common Xew Indo Arvan 
sound system has suffered a ver^- great change m East Bengali the 
most noteu orthr bemg the change of the palatal affricates c chj jh to 
dental ones {ts, dz, d-’) the alteration of the aspiration h to the 
glottal stop ( ) and of the yoiced aspirates to stops u ith accompanpng 
glottal closure (p , d [d:’] d’, d’ 6’), the change of s to Ji and the unde 
spread voicmg of unvoiced consonants (especially / >g, i>d, i>d), and 
further, undespread spirantisation of origmal (i e Common XIA ) ns 
u'ell as derived mtenor -g- (to -y-) The voicing of unvoiced 
consonants as part of this phonetic change suggests the development 
of some of the Praln-it dialects of the second stage from Prakrit of 
the first stage The dialect of Chittagong has advanced still 
further — it eludes smgle intervocal stops, and nasahses single mter- 
vocal -7K- The elision of int ervoeal stop is just irhat charactensed fiirst 
of all Wahaiaatrl, and then all Apabhramsa dialects and the second 
charactensed all Apabhramsa This trait of Chittagongese has been 
noted b} all those who hare published their observations on this 
dialect of Bengah Thus cakar>{sdor , bd 2 )u>bai( rdlhen> rdhen> 
rden>rdn, a.mod>acd,cMti'>mdi (Chalma), cho1na>sodna gaJhan> 
dzahan, npdsa {<,U 2 }aiasa)>vds, ddliyd>ddi, Idgi>Iai etc etc 

§ 10 From the above ue may state the position briefly as this 
The Secondary stage manifested itself m LA first m the East 
the earliest indications of uhich may go back to c 1000 B C 

The Tertiary stage, so far as the Eastern Dialects of LA are 
concerned, might have appeared m East Bengal dialects in the 8th 
century A C , but it appears from epigraphical evidence to have 
been established onli durmg the lOth-1 1th centuries 

So far as the East Bengah dialects are concerned, with the 
voicmg spirantisation, and elision of mternal consonants — often the 
result of the modification of 3IIA and OIA (Secondary and Primaiu*) 
double consonants and consonant groups — lA may be said to ha% e 
entered a new stage, the Fourth or Quaternary stage, which is not jet 
mamfest m the other forms of XIA This hou ever, has not been a 
free and unchecked growth — ^it is onlv m the incipient stage, the 
mfluence of the hterary language and of the standard colloquial 
from Calcutta actmg as a check preventing natural development 
But a change hke asme>amhe>dmi>Ut, tat J •‘anam>tal Ihanarn 
>talhan>ta[h)an, and lagna>lagga>ldg ldgi>ldi, does indicate 
that the Tertiary stage is bemg left behmd m the advance of lA 
in some dialectal areas at least 



A STUDY OF TELUGU ROOTS 

Dk C Xarayana Rao, 31 a , Ph D , L T , 

Anantapur {^Madras) 

1 In my lectures -n-hich I delivered under the auspices of the 
IVIadras University in 1929, I hazarded the suggestion that the 
Dravidian languages •were onl 3 a variety of the Prakrits and 
adduced man)' points of resemblance m vocabulary and structure 
between them and the Prakrits I contended on the basis of many 
facts which I put forth in those lectures that neither the Scythian 
theory of Caldwell nor the isolation theory non in the field, 
much less any extra -Aryan affinity of the Dravidian languages 
that IS sometimes suggested can be maintained with an)' degree 
of probability and that scholars had so far directed their iision 
be)ond the borders of India while a close affinity is clearly per- 
ceptiiile nearer home These lectures I printed under the name 
of ‘An Introduction to Dravidian Phlotoqy' and the hook received 
larying degrees of appieciation The one outstanding criticism of 
the book was that it was more m the nature of a speculation and 
required much greater evidence to carry couMction Of course, 
when I published the book, I was deeply conscious of the insuffi- 
ciency of the data supplied therein, but the limitations under which 
those lectures weie delivered would not allow me to do more than 
what was presented in them I take this opjiortumty to begin to 
supply the details which workers in Dravidian Philology would like 
to know 

2 I begin with a study of the Telugu Roots I take up 
Teliigu not only because it is my mother-tongue, but also because it 
IS spoken bv the greatest number among the Dravidian peoples and 
affinities with the Prakrits can be established with the least difficulty 
in that language If Prakrit affiiuties could be satisfactoril) estab 
hshed with the Telugu roots, it will become easy to establish the 
Prakntic nature of the other Dravidian languages also b) simply 
finding out cognate forms in them 

3 Telugu roots, like Prakrit roots, and like the roots m any 
other modern Ar\ an languages, are generally classified under three 
lieads — tatsama, tadbhava, and desya There is not much difficulty 
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non-Samskritic original where even the semblance of a Samskrit 
affinity could be suggested So, when he says a root is ‘desya’, 
it may be taken as beyond dispute that he could not trace it to 
a Samskrit or Prakrit original I take, therefore, only such Telugu 
roots as he has mdicated to be ‘ desyas ’ and proceed to investigate 
them 

6 Telugu roots may be classified for the sake of convenience, 

accordmg to their endings, as under The number, given by the 

side of each root, indicates the number of Telugu roots with that 

endmg found in the above dictionary 

nku cS3 (20), nku oS3 (10), ku JsS (62), kku ^ (34) , 

ngu cAo (5), ngu 0/6 (15), gu AS (58), ggu ^ (15) , 

ntsu ci3S (35), ntsu o-cSS (488), tsu -&> (211), tstsu (22) , 

ndzu ca?= (7), ndzu oa" (5), dzu (0), dzdzu a^> (2) , 

ntu, cfco (9), ntu oix> (5), tu fcw (11), ttu (21) , 

ndu elk (9), ndu oik (11), du ik (34), ddu ik (21) , nu (1) , 

ntu ctki (1), ntu oefc (0), tu (1), ttu & (9) , 

ndu ce* (8), ndu otSi (12), du £& (3), ddu as (4), nu so (17), 

o 

nnu (4) , 

npu (8), mpu (11), pu ^ (65), ppu (12) , 
fibu COT (0), mbu oot (1), bu ot (0), bbu ot^ (9), mu aSo (32), 
mmu ssSj (17) , 

yu cSSbo (133), yyu dsSwg (11), ru (6 (73), Ru eso (29), RRu ^ (3) , 
lu ex) (119), llu (118), 1 ^ (1), llu ^ (8) , vu ^ (50), wu 

( 11 ), 

SU Km (1) 

The same arranged accordmg to their descendmg order of 
frequency IS — 

ntsu o-eSS (488), tsu -as (211), yu <sSx> (133), lu ex; (119), llu tx> 

CO 

(118), ngu cAo (75), ru t£> (73), pu ^ (65), ku gs (62), vu ^ (50), ntsu 
c-ao (35), kku du ik (34), mu a» (32), Ru eso (29), tstsu (22), 

ttu ix (21), nku cJG (20), nu as, mmu aSo (17), ngu oAS, ggu AS, (15), 

60 —i <E> 

ndu oas, ppu (12), ndu alk, mpu o^, yjm cJSxg, wu (11), 

42 
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(c) Softening of medial surds — atuku — aduku, etc 

(d) Changes m medial consonants — 

ka — ma potakanntsu — ^potamanntsu, etc , 

ga — va igiTiiitsu — ^ivirintsu, etc , 

da — na pnduku — ^punukn, etc , 

da — ra mummadintsu — mummanfitsu, etc , 

ta — ba galatanntsu — galabanntsu, etc , 

da — na vedaku. — venaku, etc , 

na — ^ra tsinugu — tsirugu, etc , 

na — la tsmnku — tsvluku, etc , 

ba — ma gubuku — gumuku, etc , 

bba — mma ibbadmtsu — immadintsu, etc , 

ra — la uppanntsu — uppalmtsu, etc , 

Ra — ra eRagu — eragu, etc , 

Ea — la giRuku — gduku, etc 
la — da — ^la velugu — ^bedaku — beluku, etc , 
sa — ta posanntsu — potanfitsu, etc , 
la — ra rangalmtsu — rangarmtsu, etc 

Final consonants — 

{a) Changes — 

ku — gu tolaku — ^tolagu, etc , 

kka — gga mrakku — mraggii, etc , 

ga — ^ya tselagu — ^tselayu, etc 

gu — ru esagu — esaru, etc , 

tsanu — tsu kadatsanu — kadatsu, etc , 

tsu — ntsu velarutsu — velarmtsu, etc , 

ntsu — ^llu tarasmtsu — tarasiUu, etc , 

ppa — wa oppu — own, etc , 

ra — la viduru — vidulu, etc , 

vu — gu avu — agu, etc , 

vra — mma ovvu — onimu, etc , 

sa — da sarasu — saradu, etc 

Loss of medial consonant and compensatory lengthenmg 
tanuku — taku 

J^asalization pikku — pmgu, etc 

Partial denasalization and lengthenmg of pre\nous vowel 

Metathesis kongu — gonku, etc 

Assimilation mmadmtsu — ^immadratsu maRalu — mallu 

n 

vedalu — vellu etc 
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(c) Prefix plus ‘ kri ’ — ^vink«('ud) 

(d) Consonant -with nasalizing tendency plus ‘kri’ — dunku, 
donku(adlias) 

(e) Skt root and passive sufiSx ‘ va ’ and kri — dinku{diya), 
bonku(bruya) 

( f) Gutturabzation of the fich ending of a Skt root — ^konku, 
(kunch or krunch) 

(3) ku 

(а) Root and class suffix plus kri ’ — iRukii(ns) , ndukn{ush) , 
uRuku(ruli) , tsituku, tsiduku, tsivuku(chid) , tanuku, danuku 
(tan or tap) ta3uku(tush) , vadaku(vart) vetaku, vedaku, venaku 
(nsh) , doraku(dbn) , naduku(nat) , naRaku(nas or nash) nuku 
(nud), paluku{bru or vod), pituku, piduku(vidh, vedh), pisuku(pish), 
puduku, punuku(put) , besuku(bhras) , bratuku, bradnku{vndh, 
vardh) , niinuku(mm]) etc 

(б) Prefix and root plus ‘ kri ’ — utuku, uduku(uddhav) , ubuku 
(utplu) , oluku(utstha) , belukn, nielaku(vilas) , etc 

(c) Prefix plus kn — aduku, atuku, aduku(adhi) 

(d) Past passive participle plus * kn ’ — kuluku{kus'> tsinuku, 
tsi]uku(chhii]na) toduku(dhrita) toluku, tonuku, tonuku(dhuta) 

(e) Denominative — lasuku(la\ a) 

(4) kku 

(а) Prefix plus kn ’ — ukku(ud) 

(б) Root plus ‘ kn ’ — ekku(edh) , krukku (krunch) , tsekku 
(chaksh) , tsokku(sukh) tikku(tij) , tokku, trokku(tuj or tvd) , 
dakku(taj), nakku(nak) nokku(nud) pokku(plush), bokku(bhuksh) , 
makku (mla) , mukku(mush), vikku(vi]), srukku (sush) , etc 

(c) Denominative — vakku(bhra6) 

(5) gu 

(a) Root and class suffix plus ‘ kn ’ — adagu, anagO, agu{ad) , 
a?agQ(alas) , vfgQ, Iga(vidh) , eragu, eEaga(esh) , esagQ, esavn 
(ish) , egu(i) , karagD(ghn) kalagD(klis) , kagO, kragQ(kas), 
kangu, g6nku(krmt) , godangu, gonangu(gunj) tselagu(ehal) , 
tsangu(sadh) , tunu3gu(trut) , tungu{tul) , torungu, toRangu, 
todangu(stri) , perungu, pergu{vndh) , posangu{push) , madangu, 
manangu, madungu, madgu{mnd) masangu(mask) , «arangu, 
surungu(sri) etc 
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(e) Prefix and root plus ‘kn’ — oragu, oEagu(udvart) , visugn 
(vyas) , vegu( Vilas) etc 

(/) Prefix plus past passive participle — udugu(apa or upa. 
liata) nilugu, nilugu(nirvrita) etc 

[g) Adverb plus ‘ Icri ’ — vidugu, viRugu(prithak) , etc 

(8) ggu 

(cr) Root plus ‘kn’ — iggu(ij), gaggu(gad) , daggu, daggu 
(dak) , diggu, diggu (di) , nuggu(nud) , maggu, niraggu(mla) , etc 
(6) Prefix and root plus ‘ kn ’ — ^niggu, neggu(nirvali) 

(9) iitsu 

(а) Roots ending in s, s, sh, eh, ksh, etc — alantsu(alas) , 
untsu{ujjh) , kalantsu(kalnsh} , krantsu(kars) , nantsu(nas) , puntsu 
(prick) , rentsu(rick) , lant3u(lash) , vrentsu{vrasch) etc 

(б) fourth class sufiSx or passive participle ‘ ya ’ vith t, th, r, 
etc — entsu(fehy) , tsantsu{sadhy) , n6ntsu(*nuty) nielantsu(mil) , 
vetfisu(vyadby) 

(c) Root plus *ack. to be — adantsu, anantsu, antsu(ad) , 
karantsu(gkri) , dantsu, dantsu(dhq) , tantsu(tad) , tuiltsu(tul) 
m adantsu, maduntsu, manuntsu, nialafitsu(mnd) , etc 

(d) Root plus 'isky ’ (isy) where ‘i' is incremental and ‘shy’ or 
‘ sy ’ IS futural 

(e) Prefix and root plus *ach — t6nts(uda3') , etc 

(f) Past jiassive participle plus ‘y ’ — tolantsu{dhuta or dhavah 
ta) , nalantsu (nata) , etc 

(g) Adjective plus ' ya ’ — 16ntsu(tuccha) , etc 

(10) ntsu 

The nasalization is entirely peculiar to Telugu Kanarese 
equivalents of these roots end in ‘ su ’ 

(a) Root plus ‘ ishy ’ — isadintsu(irshy) , kuntu(krufieh) 

(d) Prefix plus root — antsu(a]na) etc etc 
(c) Prefix and root plus ‘ ishy ’ — atstsalmtsu(acchal) , aratmtsu 
(arat) , unkmtsu(ut kn) , uttarintsu(ut-kri or ut tn) , uppatintr- 
(ut pat) , uppanntsu, uppahntsu{ut-plu) ukintsu(ut sah) 

(ut stha) , etc 
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(14) Sdzu 

{a) Nasalized root — gundzu(kiisli) , etc 

(6) Root — po3dzu(pun]) , etc 

(15) dzdzu 

(a) Root jilus ‘ 3^a ’ — radzd7u(ras) , etc 

(16) ntu 

(а) Prefix plus root — utu(ud-vart or ut-stha) 

(б) Past passive participle — atu(atta, apta) , gitu(kshipta) , 
dutu(dliuta) , dotu(datta) , porabu(prikta), etc 

(c) Kretu(cp krenkara) , datii(cp dhati) , etc 

(17) ntu 

(a) Past passive participle of root vith a nasal — antu(ankta) , 
kuntu(kunchita, khanjita or kuntliita), gantu(’^ghnanta) , etc 

(IS) tu 

(а) Root — tsatu(sat) 

(б) Root plus ‘‘at tegatii(tricli and at) 

(c) Past passive participle — kumut;u(kunthata), taRatu(tash- 
ta)ditu(dhri8lita) , etc 

(19) ttu 

(a) Past Passive participle — ^uttu(udvartita) , nettu(mrvritta) , 
ottu(vartita) , kott;u(kuttita) , gittu(khshta, krishta, ghnshta) , tattu 
(tadita) , patt;u(vartita, patita) , pettu(viitta) , mattu, mettu(mar- 
dita) , kattu(kiishta, karshita) , kittu(karsliita) , kuttu(krislita, 
kuttha, karshita) , pettn (prahata) 

(i>) Denominative — ^puttu(cp puttra) , mobtu(mushtita) 

(20) ndu 

Past passive participle — tsundu(*sushta) , tendu(tishtita) , 
tondii(dhnsbta) , pendu(pinaddha) , mandu(*mlshta) , 16ndu(luta) , 
etc 

(21) ndu 

(a) Past passive participle — undu(ushita or *ushta) tsnndu 
(*bushta) , pandu(phalita) , mandu(mlashta) , vandu(*pakta) , tsendu 
(khandita or cchinclita) , tandu(dandita) , pindu(pishta) , etc 

(b) Prefix plus past passive jiarticiple — parundu(paryushita) 
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(c) Avyaya plus past passive participle — cliindu{sitkrita or 
smghamta) 

(29) ndu 

{a) Root — kaiidu(krand) , chmdu{cclund) , poiidu{spand or 

pad) 

(6) Prefix plus root — ondu(upapad) , etc 

(c) Past passive participle — ■Jiundu(*krusita) , kondu(*kritta) . 
jnrandu(rQrakshita or ^mrasta) 

(30) ddu 

Past passive participle — addu(ardita or ardrita), biddu(*b}iidd)- 
diddu(dbrita) , ruddu(ruddha) , etc 

(31) nu 

(а) Roots ending in n, n or 1 — anu(an, an) , kanu(aksan) ^ 
tsanu(ehal) , tinu(tnn) , nanu(sna) 

(б) Root plus class suffix nu or na — konu(krinu) , dunu(dhunu) 
etc 

(c) Denominative anu(adhanal, inu(i]ana) punn(vahana) ; 
penu (vayana) 

(32) nnu 

(cc) Root plus 5th class suffix — dunnu(dhunn) 

(6) Past passive participle — pannu(panna, “^ad or pat) 

(c) Denominative — ennu(helana) tannu(tadana ) , etc 

(33) npu 

(а) Root plus ‘ ap ’ ■which is wrongly considered to be the passive 
particle instead of the ‘ ya ’ the proper passive particle because it is 
generally found conjoined with it 

tsa3pu(sadh) , malanpu(mrid) , renpu(rich) 

(б) Prefix plus root — anpu(apahri) unpu(upahri) etc 

(c) Ifoun plus ‘ ap ’ — tsefipu(stdhu) etc 

(34) mpu 

(а) Prefix plus root — ^ninipu(mrap) pampu(prap) , etc 

(б) Root plus ap — chimpu(eehidap) , tsampu, sampu(savap) 
dimpu(di, ap) tempu, trempu(trutap) , dampu(damsap) pempu 
(■mdh ap) etc 

(c) Prefix and root plus ap — ampu(ajnap) , etc 
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(rf) Denominative — nulumu(unmulana) , podamu(sphutam) , 

etc , 

(40) mmu 

(а) Root in m — krammu(kram) , nammu(narm) 

(б) Past passive participle — tummu(kshutam) 

(c) Denominative — chimmu, 3 immu(syandanam, sechanam) , 
pammu(pravartanam) , prammu{pariveslianam) , etc 


(41) yu 

(а) Roots in s, sh, s, ch, 3 , ksh — amayu(maksh) , arayu(raksli 
laksh) , alayu(alas) , aviyu(vra§ch) , id(R)iyu(ris, risk) , elayu{lash) ^ 
eyu(isli) , kala(i)yu(krisli, karsh) , kiniyu(kli&or from khinna) , kudi 3 m 
(kuts), kuyu(ku]) , kedayu(kli&, kii^), krikkiRiyu(kris kris) , kroju 
(kmnch) , giyu(knsli) , te 5 m(ti], tish) d(d)uyii(du 8 li) , dor(R)ayu 
(drib), pariyu(prish, prish) , payu(bha 3 , pams, apas) , por(R)ayu 
(prush) , polayn(plnsh) , p 6 yu(pr 6 ksli, prosh) , inalayu(mlas) , mur 
(R)iyu(inris) , R(r)eyu{nch, rij) , r 6 yii(rusli, rus) , la 3 Ti(]ash, las) 
vre 3 ’'u(vra^cli) , solayu(su-alas) , etc 

(б) Prefix plus root — arayn(aialcsb, araksh) , uR(r)iyu(udrioh) 
uliyu(udras) , odiyu(avadlirisli) , olayu(ullas) , neR(r)ayu(nirvis) 
bigijm(vikrish, vikns) , bediyu(vidns) , bel(r)ayu(viraoh) , meRajni 
(vilas) , valayu(avalash) , viriyu(virich) , velayu(vilas) 

(c) Prefix and root plus ‘ya ’ — ppnayu(pi or apmahya) 

(d) Root plus ‘ isb ’ — eg(v)ayu(edli) , kadiyu(skad) , kanijm 
(klam) , kamiyu(kram or klaro), kavijm(kram) , guniyu(kvan) , 
tsadiyu, chidiyu(cchid) , chenayu(8vid) , clielayu(chal) , chelayu 
dzadiyu(cbal, slath, srath, sabd) , n6yu(nud) , padayu(pad, pat) , 
inadiyu(mri) , mudiyu(vridh) , valiyu(vyaris) 

(e) Avyaya plus root — edayu(prithakkri) 

(/) Avyaya plus root — solayu(su-alas) 

(g) Prothetic ‘y’ — odiyu(uddi) , mayu(nilai, mla) , midiyu^ 
vidiyu(vidi) , oliyu(ullu) , etc 

(h) Root plus passive ‘ya' — k6yu(kiity), krayu(griy}') , moyu, 
(vahy) 

(i) Noun and root ‘ sya ’ futural — tadayu(tatastha) , morayu, 
mr6yu(mukha ras) 

(j) Past passive participle plus ‘ ishy ’ — vadiyu(udita) 

(1) Denominative — tamyu(tnshna) , puliyu(puti) , mngiyu- 

monajm (mukha) 
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(45) RRu 

(o) Root — clzuRRu( 3 ush) , kuRRu(ku 3 ) 

(46) lu 

(а) Past passive participle — agalu, agulu, au]u(kliata, gliata) , 
adalu, adalu (cp H dar) , isadilu(sithilita) , eclichirilu(*vardliyita) ^ 
edalu'^(blntta) , elu(edhita) , oralu, R6lu(rudita) , kadalu, kudulu 
(skhahta, skadita, skudita) , kanalu, kanarilu (cp Skt kanala, shin- 
ing) , kamalu, kalu, kumulu, kumarilu^klamita) , kudikilu(skudita) , 
kuppatilu(gurvita) , kummarild(kumphita) , kusulu, kulu(kunchita) , 
keralu(kujita, krudhdhal , kralu(kranta) , krungilu (krufichita) , 
kr61u(grihita, krishta) , ehmdilu(cchindita) , chikilu(chakita) , chitilu, 
chitlu, ddu, dilu, sadalu(sithila) chilu(’'chitta) , tsat(d)ikilu(sadita) , 
tsalu(sadhita) , tagulu, tavulu, taulu(sthagita) , tar(R)alu, tarlu, 
ter(R)alu(tarita) , tulu(dhata) , todikilu{triitkrita) , totrilu(totrita) , 
doiigilu(taskarita) , nogulu(nud krita) , pagulu(bhakta) , pigulu, 
pilu pekalu pegalu, pelu(*bhikta, or bhid kiita), podalu(vardhita) , 
poralu, porlu(pravartita) , pogulu, povulii(plush krita), prelu(*bru- 
ta) , badalu, vadalu, vadalu, vadulu, vidalu(badhita) , main, inralu 
(mlata) , mungilu(inukharita) , mu(mru)chchilu (mushita) , ragiilu(raD- 
jita), R61u(rasita) , vaRalu(vartita) , vasu]u(apasarita) , valu, vralu 
(avapata), vilu(vihita) , vidulu, vedalu, ve]alu(vikrita) , velikilu 
(bahishlaita) , vein, vrelu(vidhnta, vivrita) , s6lu(sramita) 

(б) Prefiv plus past passive participle — agubbatilu(agurvita) 

(47) llii 

{a) Past passive participle — allu(vallita) , udikillu(ushnikrita) , 
egasillii(eshkiita) , kantagdlu(kantkita) , kattarillu, tattarillu(tvari- 
ta) , kramniarillu(kramishita) , gilu(kshata, kshipta), gunugillu(khun- 
jita, kuficbita) , chippillu(kshipta) , chemmagillu(tiin krita) , tsallu, 
chelhi(taladillu, chalita) , tsagillu(sadh krita) , tsoppillu, dzobbillu 
(kshubhita) , thavanillu(sthanita) , dullu, dollu(sitliilita) , tarasillu 
(dharshita) , tuppatillu(tarpita) , totrillu(trutita) telagillu(dhrita 
knta, tarita krita) , dandasillu(dandita) , daddaEilIu, daddirlu(tras- 
ta), diirapillu(*dushapita) , dusikillu(dushkrita ), dupiUu, dupa(illu 
(trishapita) , nitrillii(nishthita) , pikkatdlu(prithakkiita, vardhita) , 
chippillu(cchidapita) , pellagillu(piithakkiita) , bandigiUu(bandi- 
kiita) banagillu(balatkrita) , bit agillu(prithakkrita) , bendagillu 
('•bhmd kiita), beggillu, beggadillu(bharjita) bolluC^bruta) , bora 
gdlu (cp H bolta) , mandatiUu(mandda) , inampdlu(inadapita) , 
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prominent m Smdhi and some other modern Ar\an languages The 
course and development of Telugu, as, in fact, of any language 
whatsoever, is very composite and complex, and requires great 
patience and perseverance to unravel all the ramifications of the 
various Prakiitic elements that have contributed to the structure of 
the language Some attempt had been made b 3 ' Telugu grammarians 
to indicate the Piakntic origin of a few words m Telugu Their 
investigation was limited only to the affimties of these woids among 
the si\ mam Prakiits generally dealt with in Prakrit grammars 
which were uTitten at a time n hen all touch with the hvmg Prakrits 
was lost Even now our sources for the study of the Prakrits are 
mosth of the same character but we are in a better position now be- 
cause the principles of modem philology will help us a great deal in pro- 
ceeding much further than the ancient grammaiians could have gone 
10 The examples given above may not in all cases be correct, 
but they should be taken only as indications of the waj' in which to 
pursue the investigation in the matter It is in the verj' nature of 
things impossible to find the exact Prakiit eqmvalents of Telugu 
basic forms because Telugu is a living language and embraces all the 
aspects of human life, while such extant Prakiit literature as we 
possess IS concerned mostly with a particular phase of it Much of 
the vocabular 3 % therefore, of the Prakrits is hidden from us and 
it ma}’’ be suggested that the original living Prakiit words and forms 
still parade before us in a much disguised form It would be 
the task of modern philolog}^ to find them out It will not do 
to turn our faces from this problem but a serious attempt has to be 
made to see if it is possible to bring the Dravidian languages in line 
vith the other modem Aryan languages of India There will be time 
enough to resort to extra-Indian affimties if this hypothesis falls to 
the ground My purpose in presenting this paper before the scholars 
assembled here is certainly not to claim finality to my views, but 
only to draw pointed attention to a point of view which has either 
been completely neglected or treated with scant courtesy since the 
time of Caldwell The humble effort made m this paper will have 
been amplj’" rewarded if others also take up the problem and work 
in the same direction, so that it will become possible to exchange 
views, which is, after all, the purpose of this Conference 
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THE WHISPERED VOWELS IXDO-ARYAH 


BABTni.vM Sakseka 31 a , D Litt , 

Header ta Sanxlrit, Ujincrmiy of Allahabad 

1 The single final vends of Sanskrit and Prakrits have left 
no trace in Modern Indo-Ar\nn except in Ka^mlrl, Sindhl, 3IaithilI, 
AvadhI, and Smghalese ^ n here the 3 ’ are found as ver\ short vowels 
indicated in transcription by being written above the line, e g 

Skt a/?!, Pkt allln, Pj allh H Gj 31 Bg 5lli Sgh dm, 
while Iv ach', S 3Ith Aw dlh', Skt ralri, Pkt ratll, H Gj 
M Bg Ap rdl, Gj* ral, Sgh ra nhilc K rdlli', S 3Ith An raV , 
.'skt phalatn, Ap plialu, H phal, Gj 31 7 ?/in/ while S Aw 3Ith 
pliar* , Skt dugdham, Ap duddhn, Pj duddli, H Gj 31 dudh nhile 
S dudh'. An 3Ith dudh', Sgh dud' 

2 It appears that as is the case in Modern Indo-Aryan, in 
antenor stages also of Indo A-tyan final vends nere shorter m 
quantit\ than the corresponding vowels in initial and medial posi- 
tions The^ nould thus have a little different development from 
that of towels in other positions and nould graduallv disappear 
Thus i would become -i, i and then disappear, 6 becomes -o or -u, 
then 11 and zero Final -u is found m the inscriptions and texts 
of 3Inrrithi up to the IGth centuri - Similarly thej are found m the 
old records of other languages ^ It is certam, therefore, that the 
languages winch presence them are more conservative in this respect 
than the others Even in the same language some dialects (e g 
the Western dialects of Awadlii) may preserve them longer than the 
others (e g the Eastern dialects of Awadhi) This particular feature, 
therefore, cannot be taken as a factor in determinmg the grouping 
of languages 


1 T ttfe Bloch Langue Marathe, p 54 {nho quotes Geiger for Singhalese), 
Chatterji Origin and Dcielopment of Bengali, p 150 (who quotes Gnerson for 
KiishinTrr, Maithill, and Sindlu), and Baburam Sahsena J A S S , 1922, p 305, 
for Auadhi 

2 f ide Bloch Langue Maralhe p 54, ^^he^e he cites saialu samanlah from 
a text of the loth century 

3 Bide Chatterji, i6id , p 150 ‘Five hundred j ears ago final vowels were 
pronounced in Bengali ’ 
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resonance chamber assumes the various positions for pronouncmg the 
full sounds of normal speech but as the passage of breath is restricted 
and the vocal cords are not functionmg, full sounds are not heard 
Still as the resonance chamber is makmg the same efforts and as 
some air is passing through, sounds are heard and distinguished in 
whisper 

A regular vowel has two characteristics, viz (1) m pronouncing 
it a free passage is left m the buccal cavity for the passing out of 
air, and (2) the vocal cords are in vibration In the case of a 
■whispered vowel, however, the second characteristic is absent For 
the speech in w hisper it does serve the whole function of a vowel 

5 As stated above (sec 3) in Awadhi i, u, e, and a come after 
consonants The resonance chamber does not make aii'^^ difference 
in position for pronouncmg o and explodmg a consonant The tongue 
IS in a lax central position in both the cases The acoustic effect 
also IS the same Hence it is not possible to sa} definitely whether 
3 exists in Awadhi As shown above, the apparatus is not a help 
The inscriptions which were taken, sometimes show two or three 
vowel waves and sometimes nothmg I should, therefore, sa} that 
there are only three whispered vowels m Awadhi i, e, and u These 
in Awadhi occur at the end of a word and do not make a syllable, 
unlike Japanese ^ where they occur medially and do make a s} liable 
They are found after consonants only and never after a vowel The'y 
have a stronger mdividuahty after a voiced consonant than after a 
breathed one A whispered vowel gives place to an ordmary full 
vowel when it is followed by a voiced consonant of a place of 
articulation different from that of the consonant which precedes 
it, e g mari gd becomes man gd , and when the elision of a medial 
vowel makes the consonant precedmg the whispered vowel a conjunct 
one, e g mdrati becomes mdrti 

6 The ephemeral existence of the whispered vowel is further 
marked by the modifications it undergoes in sandhi position When 

it stands between two consonants havmg the same place of afticufa"'’’'! 
tion, it IS ehded e g 

bhdgi gaud >bhdggaivd, sdgy. Lhdtsi>sdhUidisi, J hafiya Le hmwd^ 
IhatiyallirsiLd, tint ddi>tindai, bJidtu ndi hai>bJidnndt Imi, hdhe 
se sdni^kdhe ssdnl 


1 Vide Edwardes Phonetique Japanese, §23 



A PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION FROIM TODA 


Pbof SuNiTi Kumar Chattekji, 

Calcutta VntversHy 

§ 1 Toda IS an interesting Dravidian language belonging to 
the Southern group of Dravidian It is fast approaching extinction, 
only so fen as 663 persons in and around Ootacamund having 
returned this language as their mother tongue in the Census of 1921 
The Toda people (with the exception of the very small children and 
babies) are all bilingual or pclj’^glot, speaking m addition Badaga and 
Tamd, and their number is decreasing There has been a little 
study of their language (eg by G U Pope m a brief outhne of 
grammar in W E Marshall’s ‘ A Phrenologist among the Todas 
London, 1873, and by Dr W H R Rivers in his well-known work 
on the Todas, London, 1906 and Diwan Bahadur L D Swami- 
kannu Pillai’s very mterestmg article on the Tamil afSmties of 
Toda and on Toda migrations appeared in the Madras Neio India for 
June 9 and 12, 1925— to which my attention was kindly drawn by 
Di I J S Taraporewala) Unfortunately this interesting little 
speech, preserving, it seems, some very old forms, and claimed to be 
very closely related to both Kannada and Tamil, has not been dealt 
with in the LSI , which quotes only G U Pope’s views on the 
language pubhshed in 1873 and quoted by Caldwell in his Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Dravidian Languages No Toda text is given in 
that work 

§2 Last year (Autumn of 1929) in the course of a little tour 
in Southern India I visited Ootacamund and stayed there for a few 
daj^s, and mth the help of some local friends I was enabled to take 
down in phonetic transcription a few short texts in Toda The Story 
of the North Wind and the Sun was translated into Toda with the 
help of some Todas by Mr Premananda Sath Bhaiathi, a Tamil 
gentleman workmg as a Hindu missionary among the Todas, and 
the story as well as a short conversation (also done into Toda by the 
same gentleman with the help of his Toda friends) was repeated to me 
by a Toda man, after whose pronunciation I took down the trans- 
cription I worked without any theory or any notions of ortho- 
graphy for the language, as I had never before read any Toda 
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mg and tahing aivay sounded at first like [lirstetuccji], and then again 
like [krsttetuiccji] and the Toda speaker assented to mt [kcrscne] 
[kerSeni] and [krene] as well as [krene] being each coirect — I liaie 
consequently tentatively put it down as [kre nc] Simdarh a place 
name ■nhich is irntten usuallj’' as Kell erimand I wa-' inclined to take 
down at first as [kej'kssrmoddr], but probabty it i-, [kisks nnotti], as 
I have taken dovn It seems this unvoiced [s] occur-' in initial 
syllables vith a [k] sound, and with the [kj there is in addition an 
unvoiced [r] sound What I have put down as [erotci] said has been 
given the Gramophone Record Text in Romani^ation a^ edshi prob 
ably it is [ertci] It may be that it is originalh an unvoiced i ocahc 

[r] But I confess this has been a puzzle vhich I hai e not been able 
to solve and the onlj’^ excuse I have is that mj subject could 
not be questioned more closely, and he was too pliant to insist 
upon a correct rendering of his sounds by m3 self At times the 

[s] appeared to me to be rather close and I had to hesitate whether 
to write [f] or [e] 

As regards consonants final [kh] occurred at tunes to be inter- 
changed with the velar spirants [v, g] thus [kudpokh]=?t/nle disput- 
ing was also pronounced as [kudpox"'] and as [kudpog’"] Possibh’’ 
the actual sound is an aSricate — [kx], which can be voiced inter 
vocally The word [odig9vitci]= stopped v as also given as [odirauitoi] 
The sound of [0] is similarR’’ probably an affricate [tS], both 
interdental, resulting from a strongh aspirated [tli] 

Intervocal [1] in quick speech may become [d], lutervocal or 
final [d] remams [d], does not alter to [r] as in other Indian 
languages , and [ttr] can be clearlv made out only intervocally else 
it becomes almost indistinguishable from [tt] ([ttr] is the long 
affricate sound of an alveolar [t] + a spirant [r], which is found m 
Tamil, and occurs also in Enghsh as m lria\ tribe, etc ) 

[c] and [j] are found, the [c] often was mistaken for ft[] fj] and 
[dj] seem to be interchangeable 

[j] IS rarely an on ghde we bare [erenj buffalo, not [jerni], but 
I heard [jettrada led] iclio is great 

A palatal vowel slightly palatalises following [rs] and [J] 
[pirsum] IS rather like [pir^SjOrn], and the [/] in [kuduijpims] is almost 
hke the ich laute of German [rs] can become i oiced to [rz] , and 
it would seem the [s] in the language is rather like [Sj] 



A Phonetic Transcription frov To'ta 


ess 

7mm (eh) thettniqi ' — emmeii orski thettipsim, pArJ' 
You idhal eai^ TTe nee tce-ent, Tn,t} 

moj utpEim pxnath mutrai rmn t'lniisim, tlietfr togeje 

biitter-mill dnnl meat egqs fish don't ea* ea* ca uio^ 

8 o ] kedatoi jEgasci ' — ertn pAtcic, ki p 

Man if -dead uhni do'i S iffalo seize, cold’ 

HurJpamij IgAttr kiidtiajpam' t{h)ittik{‘‘) 

and-ive-pull-doiin {=J ill) dead-bodi/ ve-ralt into tlie-drc 

stt^ourjpami, kudikkedami (ktidikka idsroi) 
bum, in-the grate ite-don'i-pvt 

Mar(8)u(9)nol kedk erni 

On the sraddha-day (after 3 months) the funerat ceiemony bvfjdlo 

pAcepgrtu 
toe catch 


A PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION FROM MEWARI OF 

UDAIPUR 

Prof Stjkiti Chatter ji, 

Calcutta University 

In October 1930 while on a trip to Udaipur I was enabled through 
the courtesy of my host Mr Hamath Smh Mehta to obtain a 
phonetic transcription from Mewari The text is a translation of 
the Story of the North Wind and the Sun, and the translation was 
made in consultation with some of the employees of ]\lr Mehta who 
are literate but not too much at home in Hindi Hmdi as the 
literary language is profoundly modif3ung the dialects of Rajasthan, 
and the younger generation (at least among the upper classes) are 
not alwaj^s sure of their hold on the dialect The dialect is the usual 
Marwari or Eastern form of Rajasthani 

The vouel system is simple enough, and does not call for much 
observation only we have [ae] for final [e], and [s] for earlier [aij 
The use of the glottal stop P] for the pan-Indian [fi], and the shiftmg 
of the interior glottal stop from [fi] as well as of the glottal stop accom- 
paniment of the interior voiced implosives [g’ J5’ d’ d’ b’] which 
are the substitutes in this dialect for the voiced aspirates, to the head 
of the word, are notenorthy features This sort of treatment of 
the aspirates in NIA has been discussed by me in a separate paper 
The Becwsives in Indo Aryan in the ‘Bulletin of the Linguistic 
Society of India’, Lahore, 1931 

[cj] and [j3] are the usual palatal affricates Other remarkable 
thmgs are the use of [fi] for initial [s], the slighth palatalised pro 
nunciation of [s] as [Sj], and the alteration of interior [1] to [r], as 
in [calua] The stress seems to be as in Hindustani 

utri uajro 0 r fiurAj5 (fiurug) Am ua t pAr j 3 ’AgAr r’Aja i’a » 
ke apa doja mssu kun jjoruan Atraimte e k gAram pACc/heuaro 
?orjo thAko e k gela tru a j nikljo Ana doja mm js ts ?ui , ks J50 
p’sh uAni gela truro pAccJ’heuaro uta ruai legjo, u’oi uAtto j5orcan 
fiAmj5jo j3acega to cajro j5or5Q cjarua (cjalua) logo j5jo j3jo 
uajro j5orsD cjarua logo, tjo tjo uAni gela tro pAccJheuaranm 
katho type tto gAjo a khirmm uajro apani koSjiSj cfho r didi 
j3Adifiuruj5 te gisu nikljo, to j5’AtsQ u’Am (uaui) gela tru pAccJheuoro 
uta r I’ldo uaui ua tsO uajranm ma imo pxrjo ke doja mm fiuruj5ro 
Ho r uAtto ’’£ 



THE DIALECTS OE THE KHAS5LI GROUP 
{Summary) 

De Siddheshwae Vaema 

The dialects of the Kha^all group, discovered by the present 
■writer in the summer of 1930, are spoken in a valley near the Chenab 
m the Udhampur District of Jammu Provmce, and about 20 to 30 
miles from Bhadarwah Hitherto it has been supposed that ‘ Bhadar- 
wahi or Kashmiri ’ is the dialect of this vaUev, ■which I may call 
the Raggi valley, although it is officially known as Marmat-Galhan 
and Rudhar 

Five mam dialects and two sub dialects are spoken in this valley 

(1) Khadall, (2) Rudhari (includmg High Rudhari, Low Riidhari, 
and Nala Rudhari, (3) Marmati, (4) Sundhlasi, (5) Seuti 

The number of speakeis is more than two thousand, about 1,600 
being the speakers of Elhalali 

Phonetically, Rudhari preserves a vocahc system antenor to 
that of Bhadarwahi The dialects of the Kha^ group have no mixed 
vowels as Bhadarwahi has, but each dialect seems to preserve the 
relics of an independent Von el-system The most interesting of 
these IS Seuti, which has a stnkmg tendency for the contraction 
and Scliivundstufe of vowels Thus the ^euti phrase for ‘ the nurses 
came ’ is df i, while for the singular ‘ the nurse came ’, it has, hke 
many other dialects, dm ai 

Grammatically, the Dative case postposition in these dialects 
IS m, whde m Bhadarwahi it is The dialects have a particular 
case which may be called the ‘ Prepositional Dative which affects 
the ‘ aspects of the verb ’ and its use is thus somewhat parallel to 
the Slavomc Verb 

All these dialects, except Rudhari, have the neuter gender, 
though m varied degree There is a distinction of gender even 
in Personal Pronouns 

Rudhari, in some respects, is the most complicated of these 
dialects, for it is a caste-language, and men living m the same street 
have sometimes different grammatical forms Rudhari has entirely 
discarded the plural number in the obhque cases of nouns 



SOME PECULIARITIES OF SORATHI DIALECT 
D R Mankad 


I 

Gujarati language is spoken to clay m many distinct dialects/ 
out of ■nhich the provincial dialect spoken by the people occupying 
the provmce called Sorath is, for manj’- reasons, greatly interestmg to 
a philologist The pure Sorathi dialectal vanations, which may be 
noticed to day, are mostly to be found in the spoken language of 
Kathis, Ahers or Ayars, Charanas, Mers, and other tribes There is 
also a considerably extensive literature expressed m this mixed 
dialect and preserved as folk-lore, which is lately being published bj' 
Mr J K Meghani ^ That these people have, often, preserved forms 
and words almost in their Prakrit and Apabhramsa stage, can be 
ascertamed even by a cursory knowledge of the dialect A detailed 
study of this dialect shows that it is considerably influenced by 
Sindhi, Kaohhi Marawadi, and slightly by Hindi ® 


1 See specimens given by Sir George Grierson in LSI , Vol IX, Part II 

2 Specially Ins Basadharas, Bahgra\ atiSs, Radhiali Rat, and Rtugito which 
last presents some very interesting philological (chieflj phonetic) venations 

3 Duhas like — 

g- ?fr ^ 

g yrS' (KStluawSdi DuhS bj Raichura, 

p 57) 

and 

'arTy yrfVy 

o * o 

^ 

tflofir ’SHfyyr (Sorathi B, i, appendix.) 

naaj be taken as complete remnants of Kachhi dialect, though the instrumental 
in the first duho is purely Gujarati But, even otherwise many terminations 
directly imported from Kachhi (which is nothmg else but a dialect of Smdhi) are 
found interspersed all throughout the literature Gen change of neuter into 
masouhne gender, etc , are some instances m point Marawadi influence is more 
marked in marriage songs, which forms a special collection m Megham’s 

44 
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Kanthas (Pamni II, 4, 20) or Krathas (3Iahabharata VIII, 85, 16) 
To take it as Kshatrijas as has been done by Dr ilcCrindle and in 
Camb H I (Vol I) is not very satisfactory For the word Kshatriya 
does not refer to any particular nation or tribe, but is the common 
name for all the warrior tribes or castes ’ 

But in his discussion about the Kathaioi, ilcCrindle regarded 
them as givers of the names® ‘Kathis, Kathi, Kathias, Katns, 
Khatris, Khetars, Kettaour, Kattais, Kattaks, and others One of 
these tribes, the Kathis, issmng from the lower parts of the Punjab, 
established themselves m iSaurashtra and gave the name of Kathia- 
wad to the great peninsula of Gujarat ’ 

The above discussion brings out two possible alternatives for 
the ongm of the Kathis — Kathaioi, if we believe m McCrmdle and 
Kanthas or ICrathas according to Dr S Majumdar Shastri Their 
origin from the Kanthas would seem to be borne out by the still 
evistmg name Kanthal, given to the shore of the Kan of Cutch 
Ptolemy also knew a gulf named Kanthi and McCrmdle identified 
it with the present ‘ Gulf of Kachh ’ But for the very reason that 
the shore was known as Kanthi to Ptolemy, the name Kanthal 
or Kanthi was not given by the Kathis, thus leaving us nowhere 

But there is still another Ime of argument, which probably leads 
us nearer the origin of the Kathis McCrmdle m the long list of 
the tribes whose names he believed to have been derived from or 
alan to Kathaioi, enumerates Kattaks If there be any connection 
between Kathaioi, Kattaks, and our Kathis, the matter, I think, can 
stiU be pushed earlier In the Vedic times there was a Kathaka Sakha, 
uhich gives us a iSamhita and an Upamsad, and it seems to be 
probable, at least philologically, that our Kathis were perhaps 
connected with these Kathas That the Kathas occupied the Punjab 
once, according to Macdonell lends further support to the identifica- 
tion, as Kathis also are said to have migrated from almost the same 
districts 

But for our puipose of philological mvestigations, it is quite 
sufficient that the Kathis came into Kathiawad, from Sind via Cutch 

B Ibitf , p 158 

IB McCrmdle has blundered here It is Kathiawai that is Peninsula and 
not Gujarat 

11 It IS, hovever, possible that the word Kanthal is to be denied from 
Kantha or KBntha=shore 

12 Ibid , p 158 
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The influence of Sindhi and Cutchi that %ie shall find in the 
investigation of this dialect irill thus be historically explained 

II 

Utsabgas 

(1) Remote Demonstrative Pronoun x 
Sorathi dialect is conspicuous by the total absence of both the 
remote demonstrative pronouns tr and which are so uidely used 
everywhere else in Gujarati language In their place the use of x m 
the aSTominative as well as in the obhque cases is seen throughout 
Sorathi literature This extensive use of the pronoun has, it seems, 
mfluenced other pronouns also % and # of Gujarati proper are 
often used in Sorathi as ^ and but mostlj^ in obhque cases only 
Sir George Grierson shows the use of x m Zalavadi and Pattani 
dialects But in both these cases it appears m obhque cases 
Thus this X happens to be a pecuhanty of Sorathi 

Beams has giien a list of the two demonstrative pronouns in 
different languages that he has examined He gives for Sindhi, 
remote Demon Pr x, ^ and % , but Dr Trumpp beheves them to 
be 'll, % and which result into x, and x's respectively in Ladi 
dialect, bj’’ the elision of This t of the Ladi seems to be identical 
u ith Sorathi X This would be further justified by our previous ethno- 
logical discussions which have shown that all those tribes were, at 
one or the other time, residing in Smd 
But whence this X ^ 

Guj 5 comes from yields in Prakrit But 

also shows another form in Prakrit Prof ISl B Divatia has 
incidentally shown ^ that this yurq may be derived either from 


21 See 

X — Kathiawadi Duha by Raiebura, pp 19, 40, 92, 97, etc Sorathi 
Baharaiatia by Jleghani I, 10, 33, etc 
■?;%— Sorathi B I, 91 

Kathi, D ,p IS X^-Ibid,p6\ 

22 Litigvustic Svir\ey of India, Vol IX Part II, p 419 

23 Comparatwe Grammar of the I.Iodem 4rj an Lanenages of India, 1872-79, 
by John Beams, ii, 317 18 

21 Grammar of the Smdhi Language, bj E Trumpp, Leipzig, 1872, p 198 
2i) Gujarati language and literature, Vol IJ, p 28 
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^ B — I have noted, in the case of Sorathi, the optional plural 
endings, but they are heaid in the speech of the educated onl^’^ 

Feminine 


Smg 

Plural 

Plural 


(Guj Proper ) 

(Sorathi ) 

JITH 

JITH — HT 




's 

JTJn 

Turr — 

JIHT — ^ — 'S®* 


Neuter 


Sing 

Plural 

Plural 


(Guj Proper ) 

(Sorathi ) 

«fr^TT 

^TT — ^ 

mro"— 'W— ^ 



WI3'— ^ 


Above illustrations will make it clear that whatever the gender 
and whatever the ending of a noun may be, m vSorathi it always 
takes in Nom pi , along with other terminations, and 13 , 
masculine show mg ^ and the other two genders 13 

In Prakrit, Masculine nouns ending in % and w, and Femmine 
nouns ending in f, ^ and 'artake in Nom pi along with other 

terminations or w In Apabhramsa the same has been 
retained Moreover, in Apabhramsa, for Neuter nouns there is an 
exception Those nouns that had a ^ at the end, took ^ m Nom 
and Acc Sing It is a known fact that this addition of ^ was, 
once, a very extensive process 

Modern Aryan languages also show this '3 For nouns ending 
in '3 there is a universal ter w But in Smdhi, the use of this '3 is 
very wide In Feminine, Sindbi shows '3 for ^T, f and T 
endings As Smdhi has lost Neuter, it will be seen that Neuter 
Apabhramsa terminations have influenced other genders 


33 Beams does not recognise the existence of T and '3' endings for Guj 
Nouns (p 196 97) but long ? endings in Gujarati are quite usual 
31 e g ^ hV V HIT 

35 Intr to Prakrit, bj Woolner, pp 31 ff 

36 See Puratattva, a Guj quarterlj, Vol I, Pt Bechordas on Apabhramsa 

37 Beams, Ilnd , ii, 196 97 But Beams is not correct here Nouns with 'S' 
and endings do not take am ter which is accepted for Smdhi bj 
Dr Trumpp (see Jbtd , p 106) 
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would pronounce as wlnle people on Una side would bare 
for Thus the retention of ^ is optional It has been already 
seen that Sorathi is verymuch allied to Kachhi, and Kachhis are almost 
notonous for this elision of First person Smgular ^ which 
pieserves the aspiiation in all the modern Aryan languages of India, 
has dropped it in Kachhi and Smdhi ■^T'3 But amongst Kachhis the 
tendency for not aspirating is even more marked than amongst 
Sindhis Plurals like are conspicuous by their absence in 

Kachhi, as in Ladi Agam if you ask an average Kachhi to pronounce 
he wdi evpress it as or even ^ It will be seen that 
by the elision of ^ and bv the jirocess of Pratisamprasarana 
•nill jneld This tendenc3' of avoidmg aspiration is thus seen 

111 Kachhi and Sorathi alike 

(4) Past Passive Participle termination 
Gujarati proper Sorathi 

•ft sft 

•i nS 

The fact that these forms change according to the gender of 
the subject mdicate their partieipal character 

Roots of all descriptions have this termmation applied to 
them m Sorathi In Sindhi also it is applied to some P P Ps 
But Dr Trnmpp simply calls them irregular, while Beams 
compares some of these with the correspondmg irregular P P Ps 
in Sanskrit But even our Sanskrit grammarians, on account of 
the break in the ^^edlc traditions, have often explained forms, for 
which they could not account, as irregular To day when the Vedic 
language itself is studied scientifically we must try to find out the 
causes of these apparent irregularities, in the Vedic language 
Thus we find that in Vedic grammar along with rr there was also a 
as the termination of P P P This *1 was applied to roots ending 
in long vowels, or m ^ and sj And keeping in view the fact 
that in Sindhi where it exhibits this termination, it is apphed to 


^0 For its actual use see Sorathi B i, 20 Kathi D , p 11, etc 
Dr Tnimpp (Ibid ) pp 272 3 Ibid , ni, p 139 

^3 A. similar case is seen in Praknt Hemachandra, m liis De^inamamala, 
has enumerated many words as de^i which can be and are being traced to 
Sansknt, to da 5 

See Vedic Gr , pp 183 4 
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the short sounds from the ‘^ame process suggested b\ Diratia 
thus 


So also 




^gr='^ 

,gr^ = ^nr 

=^Tii 


It should be noted that the above process has the advantage of 
' But it may be objected that these transitional forms 
and yielding short sound, are never used m literature As 
a matter of fact the}' are seen^' m some of the ancient Gujarati 
vorks In the editor gives the following quotation in his 

preface — 

“ ^jn^T kfir, kfg 3 w 5 

itself shows the form used at two places 

3(111 IS actually used even now amongst Kathis and Ayars 

It uill, thus, be seen that the short sound for both these i? 
and heard in Sorathi, is not a mvth but an established fact which 
could be corroborated by strictly scientific philological investigations 


(6) X following a consonant is not changed to 
In Gujarati proper m manj' places an T following a consonant 
IS often changed to a ^T9ffrc as — 

Similarly the ^ m words hke arm?, etc is to 

be traced to an earlier T But in all these words (Sorathis, like 
Suratis invariably use ^<3, iiTS, ajnr, etc , thus showmg 
their tendency to drop the final ^ or strictly speaking to change the 
final T to -as, for I do not believe that Sorathi ever had this 
q which was afterwards dropped yieldmg an ^ endmg. 
This tendency of changing to 71a has exposed Gujaratis to the 
ridicule of others 


1" On the contrary the above transitional is found nov here 

See Ed bv 11 B Vj as. Preface, p 3G 

See op cit , pp 37 and 38 

'O Eor other examples and full discussion see Oil i 221 f 
51 cp , sfmi «^ffrw i m frdfsfii 

■STarTT 5171 II 
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This 5 IS derived by all from Prakrit but ‘ 0 ' of Smdhi, 
noted b3' Trumpp has not been satisfactorih'^ explained anywhere 

It will be remembered that m Prakrit there was for the- 
absolutive along vith As ^ by dropping the final ^ 

and bj' 3’ields so by the same process would yield Sindhi 
^T, and bi simply dropping would give Sorathi ^ Gune 

suggests^® to derive the above from Skr ^ or h? and 
from Skr <^r, which seems plausible 

(S) Kom Plural ^ ending 
jtIvt W»irr Kathi, D , p 5 

xwCi „ p 50 (It IS voc here ) 

twr sTTwr Sorathi, B 1, 91 

The above examples show its existence This termination is 
also seen m Xom PI , m Smdhi and Panjabi feminme nouns of 
ending Sorathi uses it everywhere, irrespective of the gender 
of the noun It is a bit difficult to explain this ^ Prakrit and 
Apa had for Nom PI in ilasc and Fern But the anuswara 
seen m Sorathi, Smdhi, and Panjabi is difficult to explam Some 
people have a tendency to nasaUze the finals of some words This 
tendenc3' may be said to be present here also though I am not 
qmte sure of that 

I would like to mention here a phenomenon, about the nature 
of iihich I am not clear Some verses like the following are 
met with — 


(I) TOm vw v% y ^^5311 vtrr 

Kathi, D , p 3 

(2) ^ ^rrv unr yrv 



jj p o4 

also on p 55 is used 


(3) mt ^ T »fr ^ 


jnn 

„ p 67 

( 4 ) ty %frTO 


mmr 3 W ^ 

, • p So 

( 5 ) ftpc qt u® ^ ^ wnrr 

' ' \0 1 ■ I ■ 

„ p 99 


51 Gune Op cit , p 249 
59 Beams Jbid , 11 , 19G 


5S Xbid , p 250 
60 Gune Ibid , p 200 


p So 
p 99 
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connected with Sindhi and Kachhi, should intensify the processes 
seen there 

This inclination to intensify the inherited tendencies is probably 
due to careless and indifferent nature of the speakers This 
indifference to accuracy has produced some remarkable forms, 
grammatically totally incorrect There is a verse, 

wniJg — (Kathi D p 75) 

which shows an absurd phenomenon, for it is to be explamed as 
a form of hph with gen ^ and nom pi % showing a confused 
and combined use of both these terminations seen m Sorathi 

B 1 27, IS another example m point, though it only shows 
a double termination of the same case, due to pure confusion 

III 

Conclusion 

These are some of the pecuharities of Sorathi language which 
are at once marked out A wide range of mvestigation is still left 
to future workers Sorathi phonology, which presents many 
interesting features, is altogether ignored here Many other aspects 
also are left out of consideration Yet let us recount implications of 
the present survey 

At the outset we had called this a half-developed dialect, which 
IS fully borne out by our discussions We have found that 
many peculiarities seen in Sorathi are to be traced to their ultimate 
Sindhi forms Sindhi itself is in a process of evolution, for manj of 
its present phonological, phonetic, and grammatical features manifest 
that it IS still almost in Apabramsa stage The same characteristic is 
evinced by Sorathi u Inch is, as we have seen, a dialect of the tnbes 
that have evidentl3’’ migrated to Sorath from Sind and Cutch 

The tubes that speak Sorathi have preserved and mtensihed 
and even unified many features seen m Sindhi and Kachhi as 
exceptions, even though many centuries have elapsed since their 
separation from the original stock One of the reasons of the above 
phenomenon is illiteracy and concomitant general indifference to 
accuracj^ which are always marked in wandering and unsettled 
tribes 2Ioreover want of culture would, at transitional periods, 
keep such tribes in the same state, efieets of transition bemg seen 
onl^ m levelling up difficulties and avoiding mtncacies and 
irregularities of exceptions and variations 
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Some Lesgthstic Technical Terms, a2Td their Rexderieg 
INTO Sanskrit (and Arabic) 

Prof Shniti Kuaiar Chatterji, M A (Cal ), D LiIt (Lond ), 
Calcutta Unitersity 

In setting aliout to imte a text-book of Bengali grammar in 
Bengali, I was faced n itb a number of difSculties, one of which was 
the absence of suitable technical terms m Bengah (i e Sanskrit, for 
Bengali dran s upon Sanskrit like most modern Indian languages for 
its learned words) for some Imguistie phenomena n hich are of vital 
importance in the language but which unfortunately received no 
attention from grammarians of Bengah for the simple reason that 
these hai’e not been studied bj' them One has to find out suitable 
equivalents in Sanskrit, and faibng to do so, one must coin them 
Now , various kinds of vowel change have been noticed by the old 
grammarians , but some have escaped them, either because Sanskrit 
did not have them, or because the comparative method was absent 
to set them forth in their true light V owel -Harmony , Eiienthesis, 

Umlaut, and Ablaut are the four terms for which Sanskrit eqmvalents 
w ere necessary in writmg a Bengali grammar in Bengah For Vowel 
Harmony, which I have sought to describe in detail in my ODBL 
(pp 390-4:02), I suggest svara sangati as a close enough translation 
For Epcnf/iesis, which means the anticipatory pronunciation of an -i- 
or w- vowel before its turn comes while pronouncing the whole word, 
and IS not a mere intrusive vowel, a mere agama (it is a change not 
found m Sanskrit but is characteiistic of Avestan, and is found in many 
forms of NIA ) — all that I could do was to go to the root of the word 
and build up an equivalent formation epi + en.+ thesis— api-\-ni + hiti, 
apinikih ~ ‘ Tgutting inside and upon ’ We have the use of api with 
roots m Skt , specially in Vedic apihita occurs m the sense of 
‘ placed into ’ , and apimdliana is a technical term in the Pratisakhyas, 
meaning the unexploded pronunciation of stops at the end of words 
and before another stop 

Umlaut, like Epentliesis, is exceedmgly characteristic of modem 
Bengah There is nothing like Umlaut m Skt , although the Pkts 
show some umlauted forms In the absence of a Skt eqmvalent, 
45 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF PALATAL SOUNDS IN SOjME 
EASTEEN SANSKRITIC \T3RNACULARS 


D M Datta, M a , P R S , Ph D , 

Patna College, Patna 

The original sounds of Sanskrit have undergone great changes in 
the Vernaculars of modern India and it is generally acknowledged that 
one of the chief factors responsible for these changes is the uifluence 
of non Sanskritic languages, m the environment of which Sanslcnt or 
the Vernaculars denved from it came to be spoken in different times 
in the different provmces It is commonlj’^ known, for example, that 
the Dravidian languages exercised a cerebrahsing mfiuence upon 
many of the Sanskritic Vernaculars which came mto its contact and 
consequently man} Sansknt sounds (suoli as, tj, etc ) have 

been cerebrahsed m Marathi, Onya, and other Vernaculars In this 
short paper we shall tr\ to show that like the cerebral influence, 
there must have been a palatal influence also at work ui the modi- 
fication of the Sanskrit sounds at least in some of the eastern 
Vernaculars like Biharl, Bengali, and Assamese Hon far this 
contention is true can be judged from the evidences set forth 
below 

The most piomnient fact that at once attracts the attention of 
even a casual observer is the complete iialatahsation of the Sanskrit 
sibilants in modem Bengali pronunciation The modern Bengali 
has made a hopeless mess of the three sibilants , the cerebral and the 
dental have alike been converted into the palatal, ig (s) How could 
such confusion become possible ^ 

Lookmg into the history of this phonetic change, we find that 
at a certain stage m the development of the Prakrtas, the cerebral 
sibilant, s (n) and the palatal sibilant, s (y) were merged into one 
identical dental, namely, s (^) Under what dentalising mfiuence the 
speakers of the Sanskritic languages acquired' this curious habit 
nught form another interestmg subject for mquiry From the 
evidence we get from Pali, we leam that this tendency was ciystal- 
hsed into a fixed law while the cerebral tendency uas still m a 
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sibilant also, though at an earlier stage, if it is to be considered 
to be the mother of modem Bihari (c) Thirdly, what is still more 
astomshing to note is the fact that though modern Bengali almost 
faithfully represents the second sound shiftmg, i e the palatali 
sation of the sibilants, and it is m this respect more akin to 
Magadhi than Bihari itself, we still have in old Bengah evidence 
of the dentahsation of the sibilants In old Bengah works like 
vSuiiyapurana, and even in Candidasa, we find the dental sibilant {^) 
taking the place of the palatal and the cerebral ones This evidence 
cannot be lightl3’^ brushed aside bv saying that such spellings were 
not perhaps correct phonetic representations of the real pronuncia- 
tions For, against such an objection the follonmg important 
points mai'- be urged — (a) that unlike modem Bengah spelhng, old 
Bengali spelling, as revealed in the manuscripts, was very phoneti 
cal, (j 8 ) that if the ‘H’ was really pronounced as ‘vi’, words like 
would not have been written hke by any learned 

author, for such spelling would then neither represent the sound nor 
the sacred Sanskrit origin , (y) that if the pronunciation v as not 
really like ‘ ^ but like ‘ ’, the words , etc could not 

give rise to words hke # (or ww, etc (S) and finally that 

unless ‘ ^ ’ was realh pronounced as a dental, words like 
^=^1 nould never be mitten like as they have been 

m old Bengali works hke Easa-kadamba There are sufficient 

grounds, therefore, for beheving that even in Magadhi or Eastern 
Vernaculars the sibilants were dentalised before palatalisation took 
place 

From these overwhelming evidences, we may reasonably con- 
clude that there were tno distinct periods of sound-shiftmg in 
Magadhi The first is represented bj the wholesale dentahsation of 
the sibilants and this change was common to other Prakitas also 
The second is represented by the palatalisation of the dentalised 
sibilants 

The first change was common to aU Prakrtas, while the second 
was confined to Magadhi alone This Magadhi is to be conceived as 
the prototvpe of Bengah, as Bengali faithfully preserves the second 
change, while modem Bihari shows no trace of it 

As already stated, the first change also mfluenced Bengali , and 
vhen the second change came on, the dentalised sibilants were 
palatalised agam This perhaps explams the evistence of double 
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different degrees But Bengali (and perhaps Assamese and Onya 
also) has more readily succumbed to this palatal influence more 
tlian any other language This is proved by the fact that the 
Bengali alphabet had to com a new letter altogether, namelv 
to represent the original sound of ‘ ’ 

E\ en the sonant r ('^) vras not free from this influence For 
■tthile in Marathi, Gu/erati, and Onja r is pronounced like ru (’i), i e 
uith a final labia! von el, Bengah and Assamese have changed it into 
ri, 1 e a sound ending -with a palatal vowel And in many cases the 
sonant being pronounced as ‘ n ’, has finally dropped the ‘ r ’ sound 
altogether and has thus become ‘i’ (?;) In this nay the Sanskrit 
words, rgfz, sfz, -sfe, einiir, etc have given rise to the Bengah 

V ords etc It is to be noted, hou ei er, 

that m some cases (e g Sans — 2 ^=:Beng ^t) r has changed to sr, 
even in Bengali , but that is probably due to the disturbance created 
bi an assimilating labial neighbour That the palatal tendency 
was verj’’ strong in Bengali is proved by an instance hke fjtvjft 
(which we have in Suuya-purana) where r is converted to ‘ i ' in spite 
of the contiguous labial consonant, though in the Prakrtas it is — 
(vide PrS pra ) 

may consider next the palatalisation of some compound 
consonants It will be noted that in these cases the presence of 
a palatal, semi-palatal, or a potential palatal sound in a compound 
acts as a sufficient stimulus for the palatalisation of the neighbouring 
sounds 

In Sanskrit, only a genuine palatal is found to assimilate 
preceding dentals, eg tat-f jatih=tajjdtih But in the Prakrtas, 
beginning from Pali dounuards, even a potential semi-palatal hke 
‘it’ IS found to palatalise a preceding dental, invariably as indicated 
by Vararuci (Pra pra , 3, 27-28) Thus tva=cca, dya=j]a, thya= 
ccha, dhya=]jha The Bengah words WT=^, twr, etc are 
derived in this way through the palatalisation of Sanskrit sounds 
Corresponding palatal changes can be naturally found in other 
Vernaculars also, because these changes were common to all the 
Prakrtas But unlike other languages, Bengali extends this palatal 
influence even beyond the dentals For even a sound hke is 
subjected to this change when followed by Thus Sans 

and give rise to Bengah ursjji and respectively, and all 
Sanskrit words containing ^ are pronounced bj Bengalees as sjis or 
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In this respect Bengali behaves contrary to oui expectations 
Foi, though it has many vords like wiy, mflf, vluch are 

horn of the palatal influence, it<5 tendenc\ at the present da’\ is 
to favour the guttural substitute oi ‘la’ for and the 

Bengalees cling to this habit even in the pi enunciation of Sanskrit 
nords This rather unexpected phenomenon can be explained by 
supposing that the cerebral sibilant developed a guttural tendency, 
perhaps before its palatalisation This tendency continues e\en up 
to the present da}' in Eastern India, especially in Bihar where 
the pionunciation of the ceiebral sibilant (n) is almost indistinguish 
able from Hindi voids like ( = Sans Him) are derived from 

this souice That this tendenev vas as early as Pah is evident from 
words like »3>ifT ), (=i?ri ) which are found to alternate 

with apfr, 

We piiiposel}' put off the consideration of the nasals — g and g, 
for it requires special attention In the case of the sibilants we 
have shown how the cerebral (‘^’) was first dentalised and then the 
dental was subsequently palatahsed It is natural to expect two 
similar sound -shif tings in the case of the nasals also Though other 
Vernaculars seem to return unfavourable verdicts in this respect, 
Bengali, to a certam extent, seems to give an encouraging reply 
For dentalisation of the cerebial nasal has taken place m Bengah to 
an enormous degree and it is not too much to sa\ that except in 
some compounds with ceiebrals, the cerebral pronunciation has been 
altogether lost This is a striking fact, because Prakita grammar 
ordams just the opposite thing, namely, universal cerebrahsation of 
all the dental nasals (except in PaiSaci) and because even at the 
present day and in the neighbouring province of Bihar the cerebral 
pronunciation of the cerebral nasal is so stiong as to sound to a 
foreigner almost like g (da) But the palatalisation of the dental 
IS difficult to find out in modern Bengali We have, however in old 
Bengah a few instances of the palatal influence In honorific verbal 
endings, we find the dental nasal ‘w’ (which originates from the 
Sanskrit plural ending) as being palatalised to ^ etc 

are verj' often met w ith in manx' old works It should be noted in 
passing that the palatalisation of the dental and the cerebral nasals 
IS in evidence even in Pali, when such nasals are followed by the 
seini palatal semi vowel ‘ n Pali w ords like ’sn^, Viwsi, 
bear testimony to this palatal change 
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Dodeur cU VUmvers'te de Pans, Ledurer, Dacca University, Bengal 

1 Phonology 

As distinguished from Sanskrit, Bengali is characterized bj’- a 
large number of diphthongs e g at, au, ae, ao, at, du, de, do, ii, tv, 
iti, ei, CU, ee, eo, [cce], [ceo], oe, oo This is also the characteristic of 
the Munda languages 

In Bengah any von el can be nasalized This is also the case 
with Munda 

There is the Harmonic sequence of vowels in Bengah, though 
it IS not always apparent m the current orthography, e g 

u 1 churi ^ ‘ Knife,’ iumt ^ you , ’ 
but u a>o a c7mra ClW ‘dagger’, lomdr ‘ j our , ’ 

0 a gold ‘ ball , ’ 
but o i>u 1 gul? ‘ bullet , ’ 

e 1 delhi OffM ‘I see ’ 
but e a>[£e] a delhd [dsekha] ‘to see,’ 

1 1 bkhi T%f^ ‘ I iirite , ’ 

but 1 a>e a le/Jia ‘ n ritmg to write ’ 

u a>u o buro ‘ old ’ (colloquial from burd) , 

1 a>i e mithef^ sn eet ’ (colloquial from wntfid) , 
u e>u 1 dm ^ ‘ two ’ (from Pkt duve) 
etc , etc tumi you ’ (from Pkt tumlie) 

Thus ne find that in the Harmonic sequence either (1) the 
precedmg vowel or (2) the following von el is modified Dr Sumti 
Kumar Chatterji has already observed that ‘m this respect there 
IS remarkable agreement between Santah and Bengah ’ (Calcutta 
Review, 1923, p 470) Further on he says ‘Harmomc sequence is 
found 111 the distant Kurku and is present m all Kol (Munda) 
dialects ’ This is also found to a small extent in the Dravidian 
family But I quite agree with Sir G A Gnerson in holdmg that in 
this resjiect the Dravidian has been influenced by the Munda family 
(Linguistic Survey of India, Vol IV p 287 ff) 
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obtain m Santali also i e pieferenee foi words of two motae, made 
lip of a long syllable, or of two short ones, or one very short (=i or 
\ mom) and the other slightly long (14 oi 1| mora) Also, as m 
Bengah, a monosyllabic base word loses its length when a sufii\ is 
added to it, making it a word of two short syllables ’ (Calcutta 
Beview, 1923, p 472 ) 

II Morphology 

In genuine {iadbhata and desi) Bengah words, the adjective does 
not follon the Number, Gendei, and Case of the noun, e g 

chota chele ‘ a small boj' ’ 
chota meye ‘ a small girl,’ 
chota gdch ‘ a small tree ’ 

Munda agrees nith Bengali m tins lesjiect The agreement 
between the adjective and the noun m gender m literary Bengali is a 
Sanskritism 

Like Munda, Bengali sometimes forms masculine and feminine 
genders from words of common gender bj' prefixing a word denoting 
a male or a female , e g 

beta chele ‘ a boy ’ (lit a male child), 

meye chele ‘ a girl ’ (ht a female child) 

So deep-rooted is this tendency that even in words borrowed 
from Sanskrit or Persian, we find the same usage , e g 

purus mdnus ‘ a man,’ 

meye mdnus ‘ a woman,’ 

strl loL ‘ a woman,’ 

nar Labutar ‘ a male pigeon,’ 

mddi labutar ‘ a female pigeon ’ 

This usage is quite different from that of the Dravidian family, 
where w ords denoting a male or a female come after the Common 
gender 

In Bengah pase-endmgs are added directly to the base, and not 
to the oblique form This is also the characteristic of Munda, and is 
different from Dravidian, where the post positions are added to the 
obhque base Some of the Case endmgs are also remarkably similar , 

eg 
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Similarly in ilunda the person of the subject is indicated bj means 
of pronominal suffixes 

Standard Bengali uses the suffix I -with 3rd pers smg , Imper- 
ative mood In Middle Beng -la was the optional suffix rath 
other moods and tenses and persons The suffix is also found 
dialectallj Xov in Santali -oV is used to denote the passive voice 
it IS also common m transitive verbs wheie it is optional as san, 
sandV 'go ’ liacJi Jiijul’, ‘come’ and so on Other Munda lan- 
guages have jiossibly similar usage Bengali -la mth verbs is qmte 
different from the pleonastic -/ a suffix of the Old Indo-Aryan, where 
it IS infixed before the final vowel, e g pacati, pncaiali ‘ (he) cooks ’ 

Bengah uses the particles -ta, -h with noims and numerals to 
define them , eg el ta el ti ‘ one, the one ’ chele id 

chele ti ‘ the boy , etc Munda has similar particles for 

the same purpose eg Santali mtf tan, mit’-tach’, mif-tan ‘ one, the 
one’, hapdn-dd, hdpdn-tat’ ‘ the hoy Mundan lora do, the son ’ 
Bhumij hon-iaV hon-te ‘the chdd,’ Kurku bate, ‘the father,’ 
Khana Inn du ’ the son , ’ Juang iti-de, ‘ the belli ’ 

In Bengah the adjective is sometimes denoted bj- the possessive 
ease , e g sonar lalam ‘ a golden pen ’ (ht a pen of gold) 

We find the similar use m Munda 

III Syntax 

The usual order of words in Bengah is (1) Tocative, (2) Gemtive, 
(3) Xominative, (4) Accusative, (5) Verb This is also the case with 
Munda 

Like Munda Bengali has no mduect narration Bengah some- 
times mtroduces the narration with babyd ‘ sajung,’ e g se 

bhdla chele bahyd sal ale tdhdle bhdlabdse (Ti cts sjqiii 
■sl<ic<(> ■«iq<ild->i I Munda languages also use a word denotmg ‘ seeing ’ 
m this way 

Bengah is fond of usuig word jmgles, e g ah gah ‘ nook 

end eovnev ’ dbaltdbal mcoherent speech,’ dburd lliaburd ‘xmeven,’ 
dse pdse near about,’ gol gal ‘round,’ dhum dhdm ‘grandeur’ 
ralam sal am, ‘manners,’ hai cat ‘hue and crv ’ In Old Bengali 
also such word jingles are found , e g did gala ‘ triflmg ’ uncala 
pdhcala ‘ restless,’ el n bdl u ‘ zigzag ’ Similar word jmgles are 
frequent m Santah and other Mimda languages e g Santali 
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Bengali 
kiSla ' deaf ’ 
khaccara ‘ mule 
khOh ‘ post 

larai ‘ fitht ’ 
mota ‘ bundle ’ 

mot a ‘ stout’ 
nenga ‘ the loft’ 


Mvnda 

(S) 

khacur (JI ) (S ) 
khQtu (il ) 

khunti (S ) 

(M ) larhai (S ) 
mota (M ), mot, 
motra (S ) 

(M ) (S ) 

lenga (M ) (S ) 


Bengali 

rar ‘ ■widou-, pros 
titute ’ 

thonga ‘ a reoept 
acl© made of 
leaves, etc ’ 


totla * stuttering ’ 


Munda 

randi ) (S ) 
• widow ’ 


tonga (AI ) ‘ qui 
\ec,’tonge(S ) 
‘ to join end to 
end ’ 

totra (JI ) (S ) 


This list of n ords can be enlarged But xre should mention one 
Tery important word Bengah Lnri ‘twentv ’ has been shown by 
J Przyluski to be of llunda origin In fact common people in Bengal 
count by twenties TheA’ will say du hip sal ^ lit two 

twenties and seven for sell calks sfl't-bifl''! ‘ fortA -seven ’ 


V Conclusion 

The affinities that evist between Bengali and Munda shoAA a 
deeper influence than a mere borrowing We find the Munda 
languages on the western border of Bengal and far bei ond To the 
east there is Khasi, Achioh is also related to Munda , and towards 
farther east bejond the borders of India there are Mon, Khmer, 
Palaung, Semang, Sakai and Kicobarese belongmg to the same 
Austric faxmlj’" as Munda and Khasi It is onl}’ natural to suppose 
that Bengal is hnguisticall\ a submerged area which was once an 
Austric speaking country As in Burma .uid in the farther India, 
the Austric speaking people were supplanted or dominated bj^ Tibeto-, 
Burman and Tai speaking peoples, <=o in Bengal and possibly m 
other places in Northern India, the Austnc-speakmg people Avere 
supplanted by the Aryan-speakers But the Austric speakers of 
Bengal have left not only the traces of their speech habit m Bengali, 
but have also contributed some everA'daj'' words to its vocabulary 
Before concludmg I cannot but express the difiicullA’ in a truK 
scientific treatment of the subject for want of accurate grammars 
and dictiona-ies of the different languages belonging to the Austric 
family So I hope my article may be regarded more as suggestu-e 
than stnctly scientific 
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THE HOME OF THE ARYA>S 

Pa>‘DIT LiCHMi Dhak Kalla, 31 A 8ha‘^tbi 
Professor Delhi Viiiiersity, Delhi 

1 The unity of accent of the hypothetical Indo-European 
mother-tongue with that of the Tedie language whose iSrst speakers 
=eeni to have lived round the Himalayas and their footlands 

2 The growth and development of the Vedic literature m 
India prior to the growth and development of an Ar\*an hterature m 
outerlands inhabited by the Aryan speakmg nations 

3 Exuberance of names and grammatical forms m the Vedic 
language and literature as compared with those of the drfierent 
Aryan languages and literature that flourished outside India all over 
the world 

■i The archaic character of the Vedic language and literature 
of the Indo-Aryans who never hved m ‘ isolation amid strange people ’ 
m India The conformity of the Vedic language with the standard 
Indo-European mother-tongue together with its continuous historical 
growth from its archaic form into the modem languages in the same 
geographical continuum as contrasted with the disruptive character 
of the Aryan languages m different tands outside India 

5 Lack of traces of any foreign journey behmd the Vedic 
language and hterature 

G Common vocables m various languages of the ‘Indo 
European mother tongue, hoth m the east and the west denote 
objects that fit in best with the conditions of life of the ancient 
Aryas and their language, in the Himalayas and their footland' 

7 Absence of any tradition or suggestion in the Veda vhich. is 
supposed to be an immediate record of the admission of the Aryas 
mto India, regardmg their home in outer-lands 

S The home of the Arvas must be sought for m the neighbour- 
hood of Asiatic Turkistan the land of bifurcation of the Aryan 
mother tongue mto the Centum and the Satem groups, and that may 
on the support of other important evidences be located round the 
Himalaias and not round the table-land of Central Asia — the 
Himalayas (however a distant neighbour of the Asiatic Turkzstanj 
bemg histoncally connected with it In other words the Himalai as 
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The Section of Indian Philosophy 
PRESIDEXTIAL ADDRESS 

Da S K BELViLKAB, M A , Ph D , 

Professor of SansJ rit, Deccan College, Poona 

In an age of Aeroplanes, Radios, and Talkies when what even 
the most daring flights of human imagination could not have once 
as much as dimlv conceived or envisaged has become a fait accompli 
familiar even to farmers and schoolboys, and when the energies of 
the scientists — ever seeking newer and more danng outlets — are 
directed towards achieving the journev to the Mars or the Moon, 
or releasing for the benefit of humanity the almost evhaustless energj 
believed to be locked up m the atom at such a time the diversion 
of am portion of the thought activity of the } ouths of the land 
into recondite and non-utilitanan themes such as Philosophy would 
appear as an almost unpardonable sm — particularly if the study 
w ere to be confined not to Philosophj as it is preached and cultivated 
by the man of to day, but to Philosophy as it is believed to have been 
formulated and pursued by a set of old-world thinkers such as the 
sages and sjstem builders of Ancient India, who hved a ‘icore of 
centuries ago and in a world so utterly different from the present 
As long, however, as the vaunted advances of Modern Science do not 
succeed m giving a quietus to the several sociological problems 
grounded upon mequahty of wealth distribution — ^naj, are even 
ushering newer and more baffling problems of their own masqueradmg 
under the namns of Socialism, Bolshevism, and what not, so long 
at any rate the urge for phdosophismg — ^for evamimng the founda- 
tions of human society and the postulates underlying the relations 
between man and man, and even for speculations as to the end of 
human evistenoe and the goal of human aspirations cannot be entirelj' 
dispensed with — man being what he is, and likely m essentials to 


I The manuscript reached us too late to be pnnted at the proper place — 
Editor 
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far published I mean Sankara’s Commentaiy on the Aitareya 
Aranyaka II, adhyayas 1-3, and on Ait Aran III ^ 

As another case in point I may refer to the current estimate about 
the Philosophy of the Mahabharata, which, m the absence of a rehable 
edition of the text, has been the object of some very far-reachmg 
divei^ence of opimon Admibtmg therefore the supreme importance 
of a critical and textual study of the several works bearmg on Indian 
Philosophy, one has nevertheless to bear m mind that the study of 
the Philosophy contained m a given text reaches much beyond the 
merely textual study of the same 

3 Then we have amongst us a class of students who are mere 
translators of phdosophieal texts Ignoring the somewhat ungenerous 
equation Translator=Traitor, and puttmg the most flattering m- 
terpretation upon translation as a sort of a secondarj’’ creative work, 
wherem the translator first possesses Ins soul fully with the spirit of 
the origmal and then re-creates it m his own words for the benefit 
of a class of readers unable to follow the ongmal m the language m 
which it may have been first created — ^we still have to pomt out 
that even the author of the ongmal work cannot himself always 
prove a satisfactory interpreter of the Philosophy contamed in his 
own work, which has always to be studied in relation to the time 
when, the circumstances under which, and the purpose for which it 
was produced And here too the rule obtains that the standers by 
are ipso facto m a position to understand and appreciate the »ame 
fa*- better than those actually engaged m playmg it Many of you, 
I presume, must have come across several passages m standard texts 
professmg to be Histories of Philosophy where what is mtended to 
be offered as the exposition of cerbam philosophical view-pomb 
turns out to be a mere wooden translation of late commentonal 
work, which exhibits such a hopeless jumble of the older and the 
newer view-pomts developed in the Darsamc School as to make it 
of no special sigmficance m understandmg the ongmal and exact 
purport of the author To seek to clarify the position of Sankara 
b\ quotmg words from Iladhusudanasarasvati, who probabty 13 
deahng m his own way against an attack levelled by the follower 


1 See the Journal of BBRA.S, ICew Senes, Vol VI 1930 , pp 041 g 
Aitareya Upmuad, as is well known constitutes adhiSvas 4-7 of Aranvaka 
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the Indian philosophical world with authors and srstems correspond- 
ing — even in their chronological sequence (’) — ^to every one of the 
noted names, say, m Greek Philosophy from Thales to Plato, as 
has been m fact actually attempted ‘ hTothmg new under the Sun ’ 
IS a proposition that has to be qualified by the sister proposition 
* Ho two things in the world are exactly alike 

o The above dangers and drawbacks that hmder and not rarelv 
lead astray the earnest student of Philosophy are well illustrated by 
the case of that well-known and well-threshed out Indian Philosophical 
Poem, the Bhagavadgita In spite of the recent attempt of Professor 
Schrader to establish a pre Sankara Kasliminan recension of the 
Bhagavad^ta on the basis of Abhinavagupta’s coiiimentarv' on the 
same (which I do not think has been very successful), the textual 
problems connected with the Poem are not very fornudable It we 
Ignore, as it deserves to be, the extravaganza of the Suddhadharma- 
mandala edition, Madras, 1917, of 26 adhj'ayas and 745 stanzas, the 
text-tradition of the Poem is fairly unitary, and none of the mrice 
lectiones offered by the MSS are really doctnnally crucial But this 
deficiency is more than made good by the attempts from the days of 
Schlegel to Garbe to discover (or mvent) an origmal nucleus of the 
Poem and separate that from its later additions This has led to 
a riotous difference of views mostly inspired by subjective bias and 
rarely (with the possible exception of Garbe dictated by an objective 
or philological text-criticism So too, merely to enumerate the mstances 
of divergent uses of techmcal terms m the Gita can prove either too 
httle or too much The Poem mil either have to be classed as an 
unsystematic philosophical anthology from which it must be abso- 
lutely futile to eke out any consistent sj stem of metaphi sics or ethics 
— ^such IS frankly the view of not a few scholars — or else we must 
learn to put down the flmd techmcalities of the Poem to the credit 
of the transitional or formative age of its composition when a deliberate 
synthesis of originally discordant schools of thought or practice was 
being hastily patched up to meet a specific emergency The sober 
student of the Gita has long perceived the need of discardmg the 
vaguenes of a strati ficatory studj of the Poem and has agreed to 
consider its 700 stanzas as a unified — if not umtary — philosophic 


1 I ha-se e-s.amined Garbe’s objecti\e proofs m ni-\ Third Busti Mallik 
Xeottire, pp 91-100, Poona, 1929 
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^'na!togeM,ad.fTciert 
Wb^ r ^uni „ . .,„,d,ono/jnstthe.n. 

Idnlo ’l' )’"' ’ >nri folk^ng tins 

I^f-npb,Ml n.nshrpKM v ,li }, „. f. b eon.ukabl, niocMcd 

' iriit to tu i<ii(nt ( lironoit , a I la.^uion tlmt \>c tboosc to 
uti t > ( it I fit in j(t titut {(,„ t„,,jfi ),(. j^, qipiif ^ Knot 

or i .Varatt. tonbi just n u,ll h.u ,„t„I<d ,s f„llotud a Himio or 
n Proi leuris 

I art tirditicK iiii>iit( to 1 li t i'i\ mt of tbe position to 
y>uh ! batf l,tv„ ,,i<<u<l Prts.tknt of t!us Veiiu,, tn t nnobtly 
pin nil, ig for a htst/irn if uittija. tnfion of Idiiloaijiln Plulosopln , 
tm li-s fb,,„ po((r\, I, 1 (ijlitisin of Life md c innot be dnoiced 
roju j( To x,jt^ (1,1^ ^ Ih-if the tom«e oi 

pbiio opine ,1 in'iveiiu lit, to jftgd ugui tl, wu'-t follou i pit dot«r- 
Jnini'l t/iiirsi tif tiolution obiting kji un i itigojus of tfioiiglit Jt, 
a li i*- Ilf f n iini\ t j- 1)|\ udinittitf a ttilain ditnie ’ ibscontcnt js the 
tnnflier of Plnlovcplit it„ iiltiniaft nu iimig inus) natm iJlj doiiend 
•'poll just at wiial jtoint tint bn lefi m fbe luinnon^ of mnn’s m> 

tanccdifil Ilf, oil nr- It mat b< liioiidif ibont In Pofitirs at, m 

nc'unt f^ntco, In Ktligum is m Iboiisi.uit laiioja , or b\ Economics 
tn ^lotfini Piissia It m i\ fic nispiud and doninuted in social 

ni tpiafitt .IS III Butidliist Indn ii\ tiisctneiits of iStiencc as m tfie 

tttafi ftttofufion and .\ftcr, oi In a forlintoiis contact of different 
”* *'^<'‘^'■'0 India ,\ikI no less tailed than the ongm of 
n osopb^ solution ofltiod fn it of t/io problem oi pioblema 

"ball It u„s talldf upon to ansutr, nnef moic iiiijioitant than even 
tills, tfie mrlhnrl of its procedure Pt cause tfie motnphtsica] postulates 
nf tno s\Httiiis of Piulosopfn belonging to diffeicnt ages and 
tountiKs liuiipen to ague in ccrtiin essential points, it does not 
nttissarih follow that the tno must be identical m tlieu interest and 
nnflook 7 ’bp monism of a P\lbagoias, a Sankara, or a Spmoza 
Jntn agrtt m its essential centin) doctiinc, but what a world of 
tblTcrcnce in its detailed woiknig out' Spmora’s attempt to apply 
tfnthcmaticul method of solution to philosophical problems failed as 
d Mas destined to fail, because Philosophy must foi evei refuse to be 
“PPioachod tlmt wivv The historical method is the onh right method 
bpptoach lieie, and non whcic (as in the case of the Indian 
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Brahmasutras, the Bha?ya& of Sankara and others and in still later 
■norks down to the Paiicadasi and the Vedantaparibha>5a The 
ofthodov Indian naj’’ holds that these works contain the same identical 
solutions of the philosophical problems The Schools may differ m 
their interpretations, but each S’chooi endeavours to show that its 
o\ni theory is given consLstentlv by all the recogmsed tests or 
‘ Prasthanas ’ Hence the orthodox writer does not mmd importing 
the words of a later commentator into the origmal , and he is innocent 
of any theory as to the evolution of Philosophy Truth being one, 
it ought to liave been, accordmg to him revealed m all its fulness 
each time the revelation was believed to have occurred The 
histoncal treatment of Philosophy for which I plead onl 3 ' maintains 
that that ‘ reiealed ’ truth an author belonging to a given age can ■^ee 
onh from his omi specific angle of nsion, and so he woidd be led to 
emphasise such aspects of it as had attamed special sigmficance 
foi him and his age Such a view would lend a sort of a human 
interest to the studi so that the philosophical concepts of Brahman, 
Maya, iNirvana, or Pannama would cease to appear to us any more 
as mere unreal abstractions — some algebraical symbols — unrelated 
to the hnng and burning problems of the day Otherwise the study 
of Philosoplij can be reduced to a mere gettmg bi’ heart of certain 
Kiinkas and certam longer or shorter lists of categories and properties, 
and to the framing of oneself in the mental gymnastics of the aiac- 
chcdaJa and the aiacchedafn 
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Kulapat'iji of Bengal, 260, 261, 262 
KulaSekhara Alvar, 201 
Kula^ekhara of Kerala, 199 ff 


Kulmda, 115 
Kulinda iisaya 116 
Kulingd visa, a, 115 
Kuluta, 1 16 
Kumaradhjapaka 211 
Kumara Gupta I, 212 
Kumaramatya application of the 
term, 211 ff 
Kumari, river 178 
Kumarilla 205, 206, 207 
Kumbhdkonam, 176 
Kumblam mutt for the btudv of 
Mimamsi Sastra at, 205, 206 

Kumlirai, 127 
Kumpila, 33 
Kiinala, 23, birth of, 21 
Kunika, 169 

Kimtaka, — his conception of Gunas, 
58 ff 

Kurram, 177 

Kuruksetra, declme of the in 
fluonce of the Kshatnya aftei the 
battle of, 254 
Kusana, 10 
ICu4anagara (Kasia), 9 
Ku4anabhn, 251 
Kusdar 55 
Kushans, 217 
Ku§ika, 185 
Kusikasab, 186 
KuSimgara, 21 
Kutubiiddm Khan, 166, 167 
Kjhndrme, 115 

L 

Ladakli, 111 
Ladakh range, 113 

Lahore Central Museum — collections of 
paintings m, 236 
Laksmidasa, poet 210 
Lai Darwaza of Jaunpur, 141 

Lahtaditva, Kmg, UL 
njaya of, 104, 105 

Lahtavistara 262 
Lalla, 147 
Lamghan, 103 
Lampaka, 103 

T.nr,v Mr Andrew, 309, 310 
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Malabar Coast, 97 , connection of the 
4rab merchants with, S3 
Malacca, strait of 113 
Malada, 11 
Malai, 177 
Malaikkurram, 176 

Malakuta, 173, 17-1, 175, 176, 177, 
17S, 179 
Malaia, 179 
Malar akuta, 176 

Malar a, mountain, 177, 17S, 179 

Malcolm 147 

Maldah, 1S2 

Malder, 154, 165 

Malick, 83 

Malkhed, 65, 68 

Mallik — elderly citizen, 44 

Mallik Kafur, 32, 33 

Malra, defeat of the king of, 70 

Mammata, 5S1 

Mammuni, 107 

Manasa lake, 112, 117 

Manasara, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, SO, 81 

Manchati 113 

Mandalgarh, 164 

Mandana Mi^ra, 206, 207 

Alandoa, 321 

Maner, 123 fi Kaja of, 125 
Manik Chand, 270, 271 

ManikiraH Tope, find of Roman 
coins m, 3 
Manjna, 590 
Man Smgh, 166 
Mantras, 320 

Mantri Kumaramatja, 212 

Maratha, mrasions on Bengal Bihar, 
and Orissa bj the, 189 fF 
Mariei, 246 
Marquart, 118 

Marshall, Sir John, 8, 185, 187 215, 
308 

Martaban, Gulf of, 113 
Martanda Bhairar a 247 
Mahasreta 245 
Martin, Dr F K , 235, 238 
Marnai, 158, 162, 163, 164, 168 
MarYul, 110 


Masir 1 Talibi, 92, 95 
Masjid, Hussain Shah, 181 
Mathnam, 86 

Mathura Xatha (Bhatta), 283, 284 
Matrgupta 590 

Matsr a Parana, SO on the figure and 
dress ol the Sun God 244 
Maukharis, 13 

Maurv a dj nastr influence of Buddhist 
and Jama schools durmg the 
reign of, 256 

Maurja empire boundarj line of the, 
114 115 

Maurj a porrer, 307 
Majapur, 181 
Marma, 270 

Majnamati 271, 272, 273 
Maynamatlr Gan, 270 
Mavnamatir Pahar 275 
Majnii-aja, 590 
Majumdar, S X , 175 
McGiure, Mr 191, 195 
Mecca, 84 
Medina, S3 

Meer Qitai AbJal, tomb ot, 13b 

Megasthenes, 212 

Meghane, Mr Jhar enchand, 208 

Mehraohand 239 

Mehta, Air X C 237 

Melattol -Ignihotri, 204 

Alenaratl, 269 

Merta, 164 

Merta Ramsmgh 159 

Aleru Mt 117 

Mesopotamia, 102 

Mesopotamian Ciiltuie 187 

Metropohtan Museum of -Irt, achiere 
meat of the 223 

Mewar, lb2 164 

Mewarl of Udiipur — a phonetic 
transcription from, 685 

Alid (Meds), 55 
Migeon Mr , 235 237 
Mihirakula, 11 
Alilalaikkurram, 176 

Mimamsa Philosophr , mtroduetion into 
Kerala of 207 
Minaul Der i, Queen, 268 
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Xabhitis 2 ? 

Xndo], lo-j 
Xfidi cnkrn, 204 
Xagarn Brahmins, 20S 
Xngarahara, 10? 

Xagnn script, 202, 200 
Xngaur, 1 lO, lOO, lG(i 
Xagn n orshippors, 07 
Xah ohor cotcmonj, OIS 
X'aica Sakhas, IS7 
Xam SuIJi, 200 
X-nisacla Kn \’3 a, 201 
Xajnm nl Alam, 204 
Xalnncla, II, 10 
Xanaghat, inscription of, 7, 07 
Xannk, 147 

Xaiifla djTinstv, mflnenco of Buddliist 
and Jama seliools during tho 
roign of, 250 

Xandnna, Olaharajn, 210 
Xandi, imago of, 33 
Xaninojik kosar, 218 

Xntmaruja, grants of, OS, lioiiso of, 
00, 70 

Xaosan, 07 , plates, 71 
Xarafijaner ITsina, 277 
Xarn^ ana plates, 70 
Xarbada, 34 
Xasir Khusasunias 1 , 84 
Xasiriiddin Hayder, 04 
Xastaliq style, 20 
Xastika, 280 
Ahlstil as, 202 
Xathism, 277 
Xatlis, 275, 270 
Xasaratra, 200 
Xayya Xjflja, 283 fl 
Xanadali, inscription m a mosque at, 
18? 

Xawas Shah, 150 
Xaj'ariika, Queen, 07 
Xepal, 100, 111 
Xeolithic age, 007 

Xidana Sutiam of Sam\eda, dis 
cussions on tlic authoiship of, 

551, 552, Its number of order 
among the Sutras of Silmyeda 

552, 553 

48 


Xidhanpur Copperplate, Surnames of 
Brahmms mentioned in, 257, 258 
Xigiodho, 18, 19, 20 
Nigranthas, 170 
Xilgris, 178 
Ximittakas, 109 
Xingrnlinr, 103 
Xizamiiddin, tomb of, 144 
Xorris 07 
Xorse tribe, 110 
Xonazish Muhammad, 189 
Xumismatology, 8 
Nur Bakshis, 147 
Xvayn darsann, 280 
Xjiiyasjarupn, 283 

o 

Ojha, Rai Bahadur Gniirisankar Hira 
Chand, 8 
Oman, 52 
Omarpur, 182 
Omiohand, 88 
Onru moh koSar, 218 
Ooman, 33 

Oria language, development of, 378 , 
classification of present day Ona 
nords, 078, 379, pronunciation 
of, 379 , Orin writers, 382-386 , 
inclusion of Portuguese words m, 
387 

Orin literature, British influence on, 
388, 389, 190 , Western influence 
receiytd tluough the medium of 
Bengali, 390, 391 

Oiui liteiature rhetoiic composition m, 
190, 394 

Ona people, works on language, 
literature, ci\ ihsation, and culture 
of, 374 

Onus, philological studies by, 373 
Ona Script, 379, 380 
Orissa, 113, 181 , historical and 

arolmological records of, 373 , 
Maratha rule in, 197 
Orme, 193 

Orphic belief m transmigration, 299 
Ovus, 101, 102, 108, 109 

P 

Pacenj adayaka, 21 
Pacha Puiyas, 147 
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Prabhalvara, 200, 20 b 204, 205, 206, 
207, 210 

Pracma Njaja, 283 ff 
I’lac-ja — eastern school of tho Patla- 
pStha, 514 

Praoj a Samagas — eastern school of 
Saimeda, 514 
Pradaksuia, 319 
Pragjjotisa, 102, 115 
Pragjj otisapura, 105, 251 
Prahaianas, 243 
PialvTiti, 294 
Pia maganda, ISO, 187 
Piasastapada bhasja, 284 
Prisasti, 211 

Piatnp, JIaharana 151, 163-168 
Pratap Malta Devn, 45, 46 
Pratyusa, 244 

Piaja4oitta, 107, reconversion into 
Hinduism aftei , 150 
Pre “brj an people, culture of, 187 
Pnochakar'ija, 08 
Piinsep, James, 1 
Prithviraj, 158, 167 
Prltl, 320 

Probodha Caiidrika, 47, 48 
Prthivi, 245 

Prthviraja rasau, 400, 403 

Prthudaka, 101, 102 

PtoIemj% 113, 115, 178 

PulikeSi II, 30 

Pulmdas, 23 

Punastoma, 251 

Punch, 117 

Pundra, 252 

Pundrav ardhana, 212 

Puranakda, mosque of, 143 

Puranas, 1, 17, 110, 111, 112 119 

Puru, 252 

Puspabhadra, 170 

Puspaoula, 170 

Pushpaketu, 170 

Puspavati, 170 

Pyrenees, 51 

Pythagoras, 299 

o 

Qadam Rusal, mosque, 181 
Qaris of Luolcnovi , 147 


Quasin Ah Khan, Kavvab, 87 
Quranic mjimotion on travels, 83 

R 

Radlnv a Brahmins, 259 
Radhivati Rat, 268 
Raghavananda, 202 
Raghu, 101, 102, 104 
Righuvinsa, 109, 114 
Raismgh, 163 
Rais of Ma’abai, 31 
Rajagrln, 109, 169 
Rajagiha Ginvraja, 109 
Rajapura, 103, 109 
Raja Raja, 208, 210 
Raja Bam Jlohan Ray, 85, 86 
Raja<ekhara, 101, 208, 210, 590 
Rajauri, 104, 117 
Raj Her Chav an Dass 230 
Rajui 245 

Rajputana, 65, 166, 167, princes of, 
156 

Rajput pamtmg, 145 
Rajputs, Rathor clan of the 65 
Rajsahj, Zammdar of, 192 
Rajukas, 256, 257 

Ram, 156,164, Rebellion m Sojat by, 
155 

Rama, 32 
Bamachandra, 252 
Ramadev'a — (Ramaideva), 44, 45, 46 
Ramanuja, 203 , Account of the 
Kapalikas by, 292 
Rameswar, 186 
Ramgadh, 159 

Ramai Deva, genealogy of, 45, 46 

Ram Dayal, 239 

Ranmad, 177 

Ramnath, Raja, 192 

Bampura 159, 167 

Rangkul Lake, 114 

Rangloi, 113 

Banipur Jharia, 43, 48, 49 
Rarusagar tank, 156 
Rao Chandrasen, 153, 154, 155 
Rao Gopmath, 75, 76, 77, 78 
Rao Raismgh, 158, 165, 167 
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San km lo (Cejlon), 173 j 

San kosi, 115 

Sanskrit Historical Grammar of 55/ ff , 
alphabet 558, some deselop 
ments and change in Sanskrit 
Grammar, 561 
Sapta Kau4iki, 111 
Saptamatrkas, image of, 33 
Saqmama, 86 
Sarad, 505 

Sarada tilaka, type of Sun God image 
mentioned m, 246, 247 

Saradiya Puja, 296 
Saran, 162 
Sarasiiati, river, 101 
Sarikali, 107 
Sanputra, 21 
Sariras, 79 
Sarkar Bazuha, 181 
Sarkar, Bmoy Kumar, 121 
Sarkar, Sir , 235 
Sarkar Saran, 184 
Sarkar Sharif abad, ISl 
Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, 124 
Sarvapnsthaisti, 251 
Sarvasena, 590 
Sanvar, 162 
Sasanadayada, 21 
Sasang goso, 320, 321 
Sassan I, 39 
Sassan V, 39 
Sassanian, 3b’ 39, 102 
Sassaniau period, e\.istence of poetry 
m the, 472, 473, 474 
Sassanian poetry , the scope and 
nature of, 470 
SaSanka Raja, 258 
Sastris, 5 

Sastri, 5IM G , 209, 210 
Sastri, Dr Hara Prasad 259, 2b I, 
276 

Satapatha Brahmana, 251, 595, 

Quotations m the commentary of, 
599-603 

Satavahana, 211 
Sat Pak ceremony, 315, 321 
Satya Pir, cult of, 147 , poems of, 
148 

Satjaputra, 217 


Satyaputras, 23, 217, 218 
Sayyad Ahmad, 159 
Sayy'ad Toqbai, 159, 167 
Savy ad Hashim, 159 
Sayyads of Barah, 161 
Schlegel, Von 11 ilham, 37 
Scythia, 114 
Soy'thian, 108 
Sen ul rautakherm, 189 
Semite family , 83 
Senabmdii, 116 
Sen, Dr D C , 274 
Serajuddaula, 90 
Sormdia, 114, 115 
Sett Bund Rameswai, 33 

Seven riv er (Sapta 4mdhusu), 530 531, 
532, 533, vuens of Say ana, H 
Brnnnhofer and Dr H G Sardesai 
on, 531 , vieus of De Morgan and 
Peter Giles on, 533 
Senana, 157, 158, 159, 160 161, 

165, 167 

Shah Alam, 87, 88 

Shnhbuz Khan, 160, Ibl 

Shah Burhan Roshan Shahid, 127 

Shah Husainpur, 181 

Shahids, 126 

Shahjahan, 26, 27, 89, 97 
Shah ISTafa, tomb of, 182 
Shah Qub, 158 165, 166 
Shaikh Ah 147 

Shaikh Salim Chisti, 147 tomb of, 144 
Sham Hass, 239 
Sharistan, 37, 38 

Sharma, Pandit Ramavtar, 124, 125 

Shashta deva, 33 

Shashta deva IH, 32 

Sheikh AsanuIIah, 237 

Sheikh Sahabiiddm, 127 

Sheo Ram, Kmg, 97 

Sheram, Prof , 234 

Shei Shah, 116, 143, 134, 164, 

arrangements for Hmdiis m every 
Sarai by, 146 
Shiaism, 147 

Shigaif Kama 1 Wilay at, 87, 89, 92 
Shighni, 107 

Shimal Khan, 159, 160, 165 
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footwear of Siir^ a a"? described 
in Parana, 244, description in 
Vibvakarma sllpa, 243 , Visnu 
dhainiottari, 245, Agnipurana, 
246 JIats\ apiirana, 246 , image of 
biirja from Chidambaram, 247 
Siitamtpl, ceremoni, 321 
SuJej,^ialJe\ of the, 112 
Smama, 243 
Su\ arcasa 245 
Sv abhai a^ ada, 2S9 
Svamika raja, 68 
Sveta Panata, 117 
Swmton, Captain, 8S, 91, 92 
Sjed Ashraful Hossami, 183 
Sylhet, 182, Xagari, 262, 263 

T 

Tabrobane, Aloses’ description of, 99 
Ta hia, 118 
Taimur, 25 

Tajudclm Khandgah, prmce, 124, 111 

Takman of Athariaveda, 343 ff , 
birth place of, 343 original home 
of, 543 , signs and sj mptoms of 
543, 544, complications of 

seasonal types of, miscellaneous 
notes on treatment of, 545 
remarks, 545, 346 

Takman in Biini, 513 
Tilamgs, 113 
Tambraparni, 177, 178 

1 amil, 63 , countrj , 173, evidence, 
175, hteiature, 176 177, 178, 

epigraphj, 176 

Tamrahpta, 253 
Tamrapaini, 217 
Tanah, 52 
Tanganas, 117 

Tangiir Ivuli IClian, 128, 137 
Tanjore, 175, 176, 177 

Tantric age, mfluence of Buddhist 
tantras and tantric sjstem on 
the Hindus m the, 350 
Tantiie practice m the reign of Firoz 
Shah, 146 

Tantnkas, the Cakras of the, 297 , 
the origination of 293 
Tantnsm bj the Smclus 352 
Taranath, 276 ‘ 


I Tarildi I Yousufi, 94 
Taskaras, 290, 291 

Tattva subodhmi — a commentnrj on 
Chhandovicitti, 352 

Taj 1 ab Khan, 1 39 
Tekke Jladham, 207 
Telegn roots, a sfudi of, 656-671 
Telegn, 65 66 

Temple, Sir Kicbard Canne, 4, 207 
Terra cotta figurines, 241 
Thana, 51 

Thera Hahadeia, 21 
Then Apadana, 113 
Tlieri Sama, 113 
Thian Shan mountains, 114 
Thomas Mar, 97 
Thomas, 55 J , 308 
Thrace, 299 
Tibet, 103, 109 

Tibeto Burman tribes. 111, 112 
Tilakohand, Kmg, 208 
Tilanganj tomb, 143 
Timund stj le, 145 
Tira, 213 

Tirabhukti, 212, 213 
Tirhut, 184 

Tiridafes, King, edict of, 98 
lirthankars, 234 
Tirukoihir, 175 

Tissa appomtment to the oflice of 
Deput\ king of, 20 diath of 21 

Tisjarnksita, 23, 24 
Ti\ arkJied plates, 68, 70 
Tochari, 108, 118 

Toda, plionetic transcription from, 
679-683 
Tokliaras, 118 
Tokbari 119 
Tolkappnam 217 
Tolkuppiianar 217 
Tons, 113, 116 
9opar, 319 
Trailokjaiajm, 133 
Traniikajira, 67 
Transoviana, 108 
Traiancore, 176 
Tr-iji Mdja, 283 
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\ aruhitiintra, ‘i’i { 

Varunn'!!, 21 

Varan coremonj, 321 

Varandulu, 315 

Varendrn Brahmins, 259 

Vnrcndra Research Societ\ , 243 

VamaSrama, 253, 29-4, 295 

Vasanta Vdasa, Gujrati "MS of, 237 

5’'asnnti-Pu]a, 290 

Vnsnntotsa\ a, 290, 297 

Vasistha, 188 

Vasisfha and Bdiar in — Brhaddo^ata* 
Sarvanukrnmani, 511 , in Buddhist 
hteraturo, 512, in 'Mahabharntn, 
512 

Vastundva, 79 

Vusude\n, 199, 200, 207, 208, 210 
5 asude\n, cult of, 10 
Vusudo\a, King of Paundrn, 253 
Vatsjayana, 295 

Vedabhusja the Madlin\n problem m 
the, 539, 540 

Vedabhafyakaras, the Vallabhi school 
of, 535-537 
Veda garbha, 180 
Vedanta De^ika, 148 
5 echo culture in Bihar, 507 ff , 
Mahabharata in, 509 
Vedio Geography, 185 

Vedio interpretation and tradition, 
483 S eight or nine schools of 
older expounders of the veda, 
490, essentials of the traditional 
method of interpretation, 492 , 
Views of the Mimamsakas, 
490, 497 , findmgs of the Indo 
European linguistics, shortcom 
mgs of the philological methods, 
502 , the importance of the 
conventional sense of words, 
603 , present condition of A''edic 
studies, 504 , the correct m- 
teipretation of the Veda Vidya — 
its difficulties, 480, 487, Yaska’s 
observation on its difficulties 
488 , different mterpretation of 
the mantras — observ ation of 
Saj anacarya, 490 

Vedicists, 287, 288, 290, 292, 296, 
297 

Vedic literature, 185 
Vedisa, 10, 19 

Vedisa llahadevi Sakyakumarl, 19 


Vehikudi grant of Nedunjadav an, 29 
Venbai, 29 

Vengi Chfilukvas, 60 ' 

Venkavja, 7, 170 

Vetrav arman , Kumaramat j a , 212 
Victoria, loke, 110 
Victoria, Queen, 95 
Videgha JIathava, 251 

Videha — its kings Videgha Mathava, 
Kamtsapya, Janaka, 514 , their 
pnest Gotama Rahugana, 514 
Vidhata Purusa, 245 
Vidvadvallabha, Babu Basanta 

Ranjan Roj , 270 
Vidvanmani Tarkalankar, 283 
Vidjadharas, 243 
Vidjaranya, 553, 554 
Viliams, 20 
Vijaya, 252, 254 
Vikalpa, 75 

Vikramaditja II, Karavana, plates of, 
72 

Vikramapt Deva, 45, 46 
Vikram Deva, 45, 46 
Vilekhanan, 78 
Vinaiana, 101 

Vmavaditja Alangalarasa, 69 
Vira, 295 

Vira Singha Deva, prmce, 48 
ViraSoJijam, 176, 178 
Visavapati, 212 
Visnu Purana, 287, 288 
Visnu, 10 
Visnuraksita, 215 
Vigvamitra, 251, 255 
Vi4\ amitra m Bihar, 189 ff 
Viswamitra ka asrama, 186 
Vogel, Dr J Ph , 80 
Vrtra, 529 

w 

WaUian, 103 
Wakhi, 107 
Waksh, 102 

Wall Mohammad Ibn Ah, mosque of, 
182 

Warangal, Ganapatis of, 66 
Wassaf, 31 



